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CAPITAL VIEW. 

The eighth wonder 


I t was like watching a roulette 
wheel in action Many held their 
breath as Indian and Chinses 
officials met in Delhi And then there 
was a sigh of relief After eight rounds 
of talks since 1981» finally there was 
agreement that, yes, relations could 
be changed and for the better One 
has to be thankful for smal' mercies 
China has a billion heads and 
India 800 million Together they have 
more than a third of the world 
populaiion (five billion) Friendship 
bound the two countries sharing a 
2000 km border till the dust up in the 
earlv Sixties And then it was 
goodbye, hhai bhui The two 
Governments and the national media 
whipped up teeiinqs We do not know 
how h'U( h the Indian image suffered 
in China,. ut India overreacted to the 
1962 border wai that lollowed 
Nehru’s declaration that he would 
throw the Chinese out 

Perhaps it was understandable in 
the ex'bting situation of national 
humiliation But some ot the actions 
bordered on the lunatic fringe, such as 
banning the Bengali film NeelAkasher 
Neechev. depicting a Chinese pedlar, 
and renaming ‘Chini Bangla, up in 
Shimla in Himachal Pradesh, as 
Indira Bangla’ The joke at the time 
wjs tnai the authorities touched 
everything ‘smacking” of China 
except Tagore’s Cheena Bhavan at 
Santiniketan 

One was reminded of a leading 
unicersity in England which always 
put up plaques to honour its 
distinguished alumni when they died 
in the service of the nation As s»Don as 
the authorities learnt that two of their 
distinguished German alumni had 
been killed in action, fighting for 
Hitler, a plaque was put up with due 
ceremony, but with the addition of the 
words “who died for their country” 
We, in India, have to go a long way to 
rise above pettiness, particularly in 
politico 

Admittedly, Hajiv Gandhi 
inherited a bad legacy on the China 
issue If he is almost over tiie hump 
now despite his reluctant, e to strike 
another quick accoid, he deserves 
credit for turning the corner with his 
pragmatism 

A couple of sources, however, 
insist that the Government ot India 
still cannot see the wood for the trees 
They say that the Chinese 
Government is under great public 


pressure to settle the bordei dispute, 
but the Indian Government may be 
prolonging the agony, perhaps 
unwittingly, by dragging its feet Tliey 
would like to remind the Government 
that even the Soviet Union, whic h has 
a common border of about 5,(X)0 km 
with China, has accepted the pnne iple 
of mutual understanding and 
accommodation The crisis along the 
Ussuri river is being defused 

But Beijing has done little to 
come to terms on Arunachal Pradesh 
as the Chinese people arc convinced 
that the disputed area, known to them 
as Tawanq district, belongs to them 

W hile Beijmg claims about 
90,000 sq km in the eastern 
sector, Delhi says that 
China has illegally occupied 38,000 sq 
km in the north apart from some ^,000 
sq km in Kashmir transferred to it by 
Pakistan, which itself occupies the 
area unlawfully China's contention is 
tliat its border with India nas never 


of British India before 1936 was shown 
roughly along the ‘traditional 
customary” line, and that even in the 
early Fifties, the boundary was still 
mentioned as undefined pr 
undemarcated on the official maps 
published in India 

China savs that the McMahon 
Line was “contrived by the British 
tx-hinci the bat k of the representative 
oi the then Government ot China" at 
the Simla Confcreiue in 1914, and 
was never recognized by any of the 
successive Chinese Governments 
The line is therefore an “illegal 
boundarv" As for the Su ndorong 
Chu Valiev, China claims that the 
area has alwav^ been Chinese 

incidentally, the valiev issue 
almost wu ked the seventh round ot 
talks between officials of the two 
countries in Beiimg last year Only 
politica' intervention by the Inen 
External Affairs Ministei N D Tiwan, 
who visited Beijing in June 1986.' 
saved the situation 



been formally demarcated, but over As a matter of fact. taiKs at the 

ihe years, a “traditional customary” political level have never ceased Only 
boundary has taken shape on the a few weeks ago, Rajiv Gandhi and 
basis of each other’s efdministrative Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang met in 
junsdiction New York to exchange views on 

It IS Beijing’s case that this “line of bilateral issues The next round of 
actual contiol" has been icspected by official level talks will be held in Be’.ing 
the people of the two countries, and next year, the dates will be finalized 
that, in the eastern sector, this line through the diplomatic channel As 
“follows, in the mam, the line where the talks go on and on, one can only, 
the southern foot of the Himalas«is wait for human ingenuity to take the 
touches the plains on the northe»'n upper hand and find a solution, 
bank of the Brahmaputra river” The acceptable to both sides 
Chinese also claim that the Sino- 
Indian boundary on the official maps RINGSIDER 
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ART, _ 

My art is not of real places’ 

CHANDRALEKHA BASU talks to DEANNA PETHERBRIDGE 


H OW Ci^n sh* tH' so clinical 
Speu itiliv, .ilio'ii Indict^” 
\ou <j vifwi^r <5bk You 
.look •iqairi uf die '»ei ii s of 1 7 drawinqs 
on show in |K^n and ink Stionn 
surchitGcfural lint»s, planks, cGihnqs, 

beams pLini’s, oi tempU's .tnj 

‘tenements consWuLt whai the aitist 
«.dlls mUapftors and nvx)d No 
obviC)Us human fiyiirt's no obvious 
realism But tiefmiu suyqesiions ol 
fro/t*n flirt and “spe^l^l^ 
t'xperienc es ’ 

To add to It IS a foimidable list of 
achic'emeiits Vestibule muiai^, 
Sk ulpted furniture, sets ai .d < ostunu*s 
kn the Koval EVtllet, the badleis WelU 
Companv ( oll< t ti(»rs in a ilU’ries and 
museums, exhibit'ons in I ondon 
Pans, WqshiPijton D C NurLmhf't<^ 
Writer visitinq letturer, workdu^p 
artist Lu fviunder t)f Art 
Arc hiAet ture Anci these, onk a 
selechon 

Visions of a eoid uarinv, won aii 
easily lome to niirid Only tcj iv 
dispelled fn,, e( centric, hair askeu 
ones 

l^canna Berberbndqe is a surpns** 
Not tall not very slim eithei Kiddiidi 
blown hair brushed in place, silver 
♦ yeshadows liqht lipstick c na.y 
time md-i rf am chunder kurtu, open 
j sand.ils, and a very warm sm-le 
"Oh no, no," she says as you take 
out your recorder, but settle^ 

' onifo-tab’" in i sofa Later the 
recorder ser aside, you ask hei 
whether it is her first visit to India "No 


that was in 1979," she says 

Was that afi otticia) trip*' ‘‘No, I've 
always wanted to ccmiil, I v* always 
intended to cornt?, l.ut it Wti-- the lust 
lime I c ould afford it Before tluit 1 had 
been ailendirvi Uc lures iwo or 
Ihret' voais I <i jv fuen 

intereU*:(l m Kiam.< 'r+ Pnd I did 
Wiint Mo(»li moi'Lii uiits 1 

a!s<^ net a i )( nt Irsi. in s< tio, cf'o 
have sini e b^ t mu triuous 
Idle Sev'enfu^* \ 'va- reall, citv 
interested ’ 

But s[ “ feels tfio'-e who work ori 

Indian ’berries .ire i'V,^eotioris "Of 
Course' ifiese days, is a kaid of Kaj 
mama m I n<;land wbi h is very 
dubious," sfie s lys ‘ IIh"* popularity of 
Midrriqh/'s Chiidnv\ is ut eour^e 
i^enuine, and writers like Anita [Vsai 

I ^\\v so wipre' Si d t cer tmu* Irr a 1 
one .)t her tH)OKs Recently, I .t U en 
reading a lot ol [x ok- by Indi.ui 
won.4>n I think are fantastic ’ 
As an iirtist siie ‘wt)Tks \.c’rv 
requliil' r'-tii;! whe.i jhe tiavsd*' 
aruf ler wrilinq aist» »akes uii ,ui 
dwitillv lnn<i tinii she s«^s‘ I prefci 
work'ri'. on ti sene- In the la.-.* two 
'n f«u I ir,tfi< pi-, foie nfiveyears 
I‘* tuei. ‘v.^rkoq oni^ on Indsin 
‘heines I al cays pm ini Inclian 
c'essi' al music when I wotk On them I 
yo to as many «on(erts as I can 
Thiere -s the Bharatiya Bha'an .n 
Loruion wfiich Holds mi’irvellous 
I oru erts It’s an cMd chur* b tuaHy 
And it hasIncJianpertorrnances I 
enio^ed tfie Dover Lane ( onference 


trxy It was siK h a new experience " 
Apart f’^om India, she* visits Greece 
often, where sh< owns a house "Fve 
li 'ed there lor five or si\ years 
Cunoisly, I vi always b» en a 
displaced person, fi'-mq .p. different 
soc H ties <inri enjovin i ec«*T ; bit (>f r I 
still qo there eviiy year 

DiSv It 1 ■>u')n on Ciri el* lure 

led *0 hcM owi, d^’a’vin On n* • c*r 
Miows bfu* ‘p'i. I on* I- cjiefh.'q 
throu ch 1 ail' dc plin ^c'th Uiinq*- 
riiC nunier'tal 1 think .jjTt 's all afxnit 
tliat inak'nu iiiaqic transloiuialions 
'•n a pe I •• ol pape* ot . eVa as An 
ar< I'iPm t could ' i ic * ,, niraPy 

ditte?ent apj*'o u h 1 us« at lii’^ciiUi. 
<!■> a w.j, of 'iU |« ‘it.mclMi ^ (1 soc u't'v 
Bcx.uis» uituti.hin I-.\ reljc ' non of 
hem ti t y .‘'ol-!' , 1 m » lOn r rt 1 ili' 
f Ol nu fn 1 ' . I’ltit wa oi vuitnifi 

♦hixii'^ ♦() ri let ec ui. leti 
Thne ihi i eiqiuiOt inn vuiiur» 
barriers " 

She tk <ill . f ( r f \\ US S4 I les rxi 
FLiiistluif ft'niftU c.ijci Tc^m*'■ 

X u^iousiv 1 sv'» mc’ii III baci' dituvn 
t'u oufsui* s In a st'T'-i» tnat’* bcu* I 
felt tni’n Bufnt)wl im'Ji'tt'nq uisuii 
L.‘4. anna s.KS she’ U»'oc C alciiti i 
bt'ltci tluii dIK ryd"'* t c-I'C ^ 'S sum 
she has hir'iidv, lu n \nd rias 
riuiny times Flu' < itv -lurns po r ai 
I lement of fiorror to Is r '.onu ti.n^ s 
Ikit she says ‘ Ilie si* nisofFkjmbj 
»)n the Way to tf-c' airpcso m,,,*. 
hornfvinq A.id the conlrissls an '.o 
qicat they ,re triqhten.n<^' 

In. Cvdy, everytti T'.'j in V f'kuilaK.i 
qn at muddle she feek, hi t sh» \)so 
senses ev( itemc'nt c hanqt ..hilitv .m-i 
a s’nak of disiPusionnn nt in if 
Calcutta IS ch.inqintt aster than 
othk r pat .s of tfu i ount.y ’ 

Dianna finds iVnq.iin ci > , 
d.ffi ten! ‘h’s t)r 'hank; he< au>*e thiv 
ha'* a jMrtK uletiv ditf*ni.i past a 
cultural bent jqe ’ she e\p| i.ns 
Bi I'tal had thv lonqesj n’lation.. p 

witli tf.e Biitish e.hcl 1 .li,nk tfie ' )'ct a 
■ot lo If . rn 1 km>\* tlu% do i i l.ke n., 
»av.na mis hut 1 don f i l.i.u, them 
A'd amoiut the m my ir.it's of ih* 
Benqali tuir.v ti i she adnens ari 
thin s* n-^e cd fiLirnour ancf 
fn tnendon*, !<). < f(,| laru^uaqc' 

Slu ha^ hiqhnsjarri f.)t ('hiutamani 
Kar, the artist and sculptor, and 
spose of his nc isic i i ninmenlson hei 




«.l(n K I y,k .IS St I I'V iv 1 (' I • r 

' Ut .\nn.' K ml HU" 1 i 
cMiiinateii i\ uj l» iu m i' » 

i ulturt \ t’rv, bt 1 micsK i» ^ 
infornifd Ilu Ixx^l Li i .xiw 

V isiU’d t • i) v,t\u 1 ’k ’ HI .1.1) 1 
iXptHi'lU 

')lu cinr-itl lu'i.ixt MVN ' 

(>th*M [ IiM lit nrnpt * fin '.n ' .i 

hiM bt' k ‘ I .ii». 'i I HIM ii .ti 

•nt.livMdu.iUv.M'v iind d<' n’11' •• i 

sc h'XH ill tlkll b. ’1 1^ ' »I 

cliflii uh rnnii' in ■ i.ih . h i- m 
(hc^lk iiHiH i 

Eiack hom€» in tnqk^nd, hoi \<nrk is 
received in muc h the same vc^iv *i‘' it ib 


t*' u'I'd ncij' M ,j lot ()! time 

'uK'ri p»n(.M M, t used l.f hor luim, 

M)',si o.H'i ii Ii loi'kbitMhor ciLibltro, 

Lii k ^ t ( kt^r JluJ bOnsLl illt'v, diul iilsc» 
til I.kI' iov 1 n dnilinq vcith 
puilttrs i ^hoi thiiji j)ldj[' <'n){;ymoiit 
wiiU' |vin Ab m .irti-*! I .ini Muulrti by 
.\h.*l I th'iiis hiU t(i Iv dono, though I 
\n un.d>lo U' «’\plciin ihf imperatives 
Bill diat’b dio \K I look ai it, that’s 
rn I look at 'ht world ” 

^ HI Sc idu btk (I li* St t ,1 , 1i h,> 

.. * haliina*' Sii» aas I’ning 
tigi'lw'Vi ( *irit 11 j'c'lk n nnUiilv » 1 st 
.. V (.'it vv' n It imn si <i!ij vccu 

ihiMiios when others wote ousessed 

vcidi pint* uhsiiavMiM: ) (■\T *»■'« 


veatb -ihc u-lilted without 

hqldinq exhtbihons, Ir^inq to fine/her 
bearings And then she went to Greece 
iMid loarurliiu , the language snt'now 
oxctlb in bi^riK lu ki arribls find 
iheir medium evt*r as students As for 
me, it look manv years,” she says 
She feels vMv tinnoyed when 
pcofHe saiy there .jiie no people in her 
drawings 'There is always a meta 
ph( )r a c lot h, a movement, as though 
SDinethiiiM r)r someone has just 
passed ihtc>ugh the drawing i don’t 
eaut tf'!)(' Iite ral Mv art is not of real 
plai es or real i)t*opU* ’ 

^'oLi a-1 her Irow on e.irth she 
pi(»du(L's jui h *'\actinq details 
lot.sidennq tire- tart that she doesn’t 
use ski ic 'i notes and she will te**!) you 
lh,it ihe^ are ail hase^d Oil ”c omposife 
TTU'Moic, composite expenencro” 
Kelerrinu, to one of hei works she 
st^id,‘All those panels I’ve invented 
. nr m.iiu m.env ye’ars I didn’t have a 
(.mil» 1 M eitainlv d'dn t when I first 
t iiiT'e tiiliuii.i E V I'Ti now'I don’t work 
liofii jjhotoqr iphs It would bc too 
litii.ii a ( of>i My art isn I about 
t!,.i 

I as!-, ii'r <ibo'j Britain’s 

coniMnpi juiiiiK il at lists aiTH she 
'.a'vl tht r .titii .iM iv in that 

ijijiih .la* III ihi thinks, ’s 

'ti. 1 h.tn the right 

.’ii.iqe. Ctis till prai&e for 

Soi'ih.* I More • ll'ouui iritS ‘ Hiat 
Ini rii- .»! liitual art full c>f 

.niiipa-sinn and ni^senvalion - 
t'l.e only a le. > c.\n ac hit>cc We 
i!iB' t ' <11. nnt de’.iliiiMwiih inis k.nd 
• il ’nUMib.p [■^ril.iin is loei 
h. rea'JLtaiK tor that ’ 

] ^e ! V stical ot India she’ says, ho^ 
hey.i a ‘ tre 1 » ndous puEMk rekiiiuns 
♦'m't ise’ th<il h<i aiousecl a lot of 
inte'ti St ..hout In lain Britain Bu* file 
re'al leMsnn n«'hin ’nuch ol tfic 
( ndiusia'^m slie thinks, is the Rai 
ho'-talqui. a sentiment she dubba 
duti.eiu-- ‘f think Br'tain ,s going 
downhill ane"! levl-. it has losi its st »tus 
)’. ftiewoild I date say't s last slipping 
tn tu 1 or-'ie* a 1 hud Woild i oui'.tiy To 
r 1 n i< n 1 M» r an i* 11 -eu .ai f ’ ^st is i >ne ce ay 
ni tv) siin ^ ihe (ni. itry’s flagging self 
. ’ I * 11 < e 

■bhe leivc^ ti ice'''i.M and is vast 
‘ussy iboiii win resile bleeps ‘ lhj» is 
tin iinpe Ttaiit londitum lot tiacclling, 
1 Lit the looc and the place yeni get are 
ai times a Mt grotty ’ sne cdinits 
I was time tor ihe photogt ij>hei ic' 
go shutter happy, and as the Hash 
began bl.i/ing iJe inna pleaded 
‘Don I lake rny .at protile, please” 
and adde'd with a smile, ‘I would hke"* 











SCIENCE. 

When bad blood is good 

Scientists in two different discipiines are finding that old is indeed gold. 
Medical researchers are using stored blood samples, often decades old, to 
discover clues to the spread of epidemics now. Geologists are analysing air 
bubbles 80 million years old, and the story‘of evolution may have to be 
rewritten. 


A S fossils of hun'itin loftfc 
lions, stored blood speci 
nu ns I an offer some of the 
most iinixjrtaht clues tn the spread of 
epidemics Tests on stored 
specimens fiave v'leided tne causes of 
epidemics years after they occurred, 
they f^ave clarified diagnoses, 
determined the symptoms and 
damage a virus could cause and 
allowed scientists to complete in a few 
months nutrition, endoenne, cancer 
and other studies that otherwise 
would have taken many yeais 
Sometimes stored samples have 
helped fight diseases unknown to 
those who collected them 

Such IS the case with AIDS Since 
tne recent discovery of the AIDS 
virus, scifntists have thavved 
thousands ol stored blood samplf»s 
for evidence ot f.e newly uetecied 
microbe So far tesfs on stored blood 
have shown that fhe AIDS virus 
infected humans in Africa in the 
1950s, and the search is siil’ on for 
AiDS virus infections elsewhere and 
in earlier years 

The clues come from antibodies, 
protein fingerprints that viruses [cave 
in the blood after they invade the 
body to cause illness or sympiomless 
infections The hodv forms anriK)dies 
to fight off invading miciobes 
Eiecause each antibody is tailored to 
fight a specific type of vir us, each such 
infection leaves a distinct mark tha^ 
can remain in the blood for several 
der ades 

The longevity of antibodies has 
allowed sv.ientists to deter, nine if 
people have been infecttd with a 
particjlai mien be Using frozen 
blood samples from large groups 
they Can compare trends tjn the 
spretid ol the diseases being stud’ed 
And doctors perplexed by an 
mtect.on affecting some patients can 
fre^^zt* blf»(j(t specimens in hopes ’bat 
development of new knowledge and 
mv(i/ril te^* ^ would some day solve 
the medical puz 7 le 

Stored blood bamples have 
advanced the knowledge of medicine 


in many wav *■ bey*) niAiUs lu luiling 

friese 

- After bi u ntisl-^ disiovtud tin 
liacterium th.c .Mii.irus 

disease, th^’y used stor. ct ^(‘mpk 
trom outbreafs*. of resp.»etorv liintsj 
among patient' to prov»' lliat tbev 
wei* la.istd bv tin / 

Ivu ter lu. ■. 

A vm'‘ Ki'o'vi'.'.s ’hv N )r nt 
Agent was disC'KeieJ .n l‘bj ii. 
specinierT- kept sin c a l%^i utl 
of intestinal ilIn**"'S u. i\c>i v si , (;l u» 
Subsequent leseai h has showi. M'lui 
rotav iruses ^ the family of c it uses ti > 
which if belongs aie out of thi* 
most common causes oi dunrhoi^al 
illness in tne world 

— Development ol a vaccirie to 
prevent Hepatitis B in the I98i)s owes 
much to stored sampu ■> liom cases ol 
ihe livei infei u,mam vsats berc^ie 

“Ev’trv I'lne stj'neont develops j 
r.ew tcs*. you can go bai k, use it and 
sometimes trace the spread of a virus 
m stored sptciniens," says Di Alfred 
Evans of Yale Medic al School, who 
has rel'ed heavny on frozen 
specimens in Ins research on 
infectious monoiiuc leosis and otnei 
infections caused by the Epstein Earr 
virus Stored spec’rnens can also help 
researchers fmd peopit who were 
inlected vVith a giveri niicrohe but 
never became iH, studying them can 
help determine what protects 
in''*cted peoolc 

Dr Baruch Blutnbeig, a Nc;bel 
FVize winning ’researcher, has said 
stored samples permit scientific 
fishing expeditions that can provide 
researc hers the initial clues that lead 
to hypotheses that caif be tested in 
additional, more advanced studies 
Blum berg said he had never thrown 
away any specimens cokected over 30 
years of research Now Biumberg’s 
team is testing foi evideiu^e of the 
AIDS yirus amoiig the spec mens he 
collected in Australia and tht Pat ific 
in the 1950s F'-om sampies f:om 
some aborigines, he discovered a 
substance he called the /\ustralia 
Antigen Thai substance was tnen 


liMKc‘c.i to hepiititis, leaning c-^thers to 
disc'»vc»r the Hepatit'S B virus, and 
vvtntuallv Lcjritr’hiitmg ti> the 
dc'Vfr'lop 'lent of the Hepatitis R 
VMcc. me 

If any of B'umbei g’stored samples 
nova sh Kv evidenve of tlic AIDS virus 
.t would indiv ate awRa^r spie.tdottbe 
fiNv as« n th.’ pa-t thrin c urrenilv 
tec f>gr' /c>d 

E VIDKNCF )1 the ..^'lesf 
kiK)' ii AIDb V irjs inft* rion, 'n 
bW'joc samples laKen ii’ 1959 
from a man in Kinshasa, Zaire was 
iden^hed in 198() by researchers from 
sncvm.eiis that Dr Arncj Motulsky ol 
tne University c;f Washington began 
vollec ting in the 1950s fo» his studies 
on the influence ot genetics on 
infecuons The researchers tested 
l,2n blood samples and foun^ 
evifknce of AIDS virus infection in 
out - the 1959 case Because 
records are not available, Motulsky 
team could not determine the man’s 
fate 

In another recent study, Dr 
Jejseph B McCormick tested 
specimens kept from an outbreak of 
Ebola virus disease in a rural area of 
Zaire m 1976 In elaborate and 
painstaking work, McCormick’s team 
produced cultures of the AIDS virus 
from a blood sample of one of the 
participants in the study, thus proving 
that the infection was present in the 
area a decade ago His isolation of the 
AIDS virus IS the oldest known, and 
Mv Cormick suggested m an interview 
that the technique may be used to 
uetect other viruses from stored 
samples in the tuture 
In extending the study, 
McCormick and his team returned to 
the same a’^ea of Zaire m 1985 and 
19% to collect new blood samples 
from the same group ot people Tests 
showed that very few people had 
become infected with the AIDS virus, 
sugge'-iing that AIDS is a bigger 
problem in urban than rural areas of 
Zaire 

The recent advances in AIDS 




A doctor takes a blood sample from a New York at^ prosMiH^ Whw 
preserved, these samples b«>comp /ossi/s o/ human infection 


rnJo" 


research made from tests on stored 
samples have revived interest in them 
and the World Health Organization 
and other medical groups have 
encouraged their wider use 

Yet the use of stored samples has 
been overlooked in recent years For 
one thing, researchers have shifted 
emphasis from how viruses act to 
their molecular structure For 
anoth^i^ some administrators have 
doubted the cost effectiveness of 
maintaining large freezers full of blood 
'specimens for no clearly defined 
purp'^se other than scientifu wishful 
thinking Finally, the emphasis on 
confidentiality in testing ft)i AIDS 
infection has made many researchers 
reluctant to test samples witnout the 
donor’s permission 

No computerized list of all stored 
samples exists and overall 
(iiordination of such collections is 
remarkably haph.izard No one 
knovjs for example, when the longest 
sloied specimens were collected and 
wnere they are kept Scientists relv 
chiefly on an old boy network to tap 
into coliccticms that are often kept 
onlv as long as a researcher stavs 
professionally active or funds are 
available 

AIDS researchers have gone to 
other scientists tor old specimenSj 
only to leairn that freezers full of 
specimens had only recently heer 


thrown accay 

Researcher^ acknowledge ihat 
they have contributed to the problem 

When they move to a new lob, thev 
may leave their specimens and 
records behind When they retire, 
their successors may not share the 
same research interests and mav 
discard their samples Sometimes the 
samples are kept but cannot be used 
because the lecords are sloppy or 
becduse the successors cannot 
accurately interpret the !al>elling 


Sinripg i>.irnpl(s frf)rn surveys 
(. dtes on^ f)f logistical ptfobiems, 
.md stoimg samples from Nuftvtdua! 
^ is*'s that were pi 1//ling cieates 
another Be^.aust riiost hospilalb do 
not the pioper storage for 

spT't linens valuable data are lost 
l)^. I ciSionaliy, an inquisitive 
l*nv''Kian V 111 take extraordinary 
steps to sa't specimens from specific 
cases Rut even then, the specimens 
mav inadvertemlv be disc ciidcci 


Antique air 


T iny bubbles trapped in amber 

for 80 million years have 
given scientists their first direct 
kx)k at the earth's atmosphere in the 
time of the dinosaurs, a mix of gases 
that appears dramatically different 
from the air we breathe texlay 

A preliminary analysis suggests 
that the ancient atmosphere may 
have been 50 per cent richer in the 
oxygen that sustains the animal life of 
the planet That finding is sure to 
astonish experts on global climate 
and the evolution of life They had 
assumed that the air then differed 
little from today’s 
Until now, the oldest known 
samples of air were far younger, the 
product of a 160.000'year old core of 
polar ice that was painstakingly 
drawn over the last five years from its 
resting place a mile below the 
Antarctic surface But by crushing 


bits of amber and analyzing the faint 
breath of gas that escapes, 
researchers appear to have opened 
an unexpected new window onto the 
history rf the atmosphere and the 
creatures it nourished 

As the technique is icfined, the 
rcsearc hers, Robert A Bei ner of Yale 
University and Gary P Landis of ihe 
United States Geological Survev, 
hope through the study of othei 
amber samples to assemble a detailed 
picture going ba^k c’vcn farthei 
Microscopic air bubbles are not 
unusual in amber, the lesin Irom pine 
trees that has hardened into yeliriwish 
translucent lumps Some amber ha*^ 
been preserved for 200 million to 300 
million years 

The escarchers emphasize that 
then analysis is still tentrVive, 
particularly the surprising discover 
of exces" oxygen But they believe 
that ihey have ruled out "everv 


t>i*'sible atlernative and that the 
amber bnl^bles leflect the 
composition 01 ancient air, foUed 
ii.ic) Tcsin that oozed from tl'ie 
coniferous tiees of the Cretaceous 
Eij 

Oxygen now makc's up 21 per cent 
of Ihf atmosphere, tho rest is mainly 
nitrogen, w'lth a fraction of a per cent 
of c arlK)n dioxide and trac es of many 
other gases Fhe Cietaceous amber, 
foMnd in noi them Manitob.i, suggests 
an oxygen conipnt as high as 32 per 
i cni The rcbi is mainly nitrogen, as in 
the atmospher<* loday 

If confirmed, fhe discovery of an 
o^.geniich atmosphere in our 
pliinet*s past would intrude on the 
debate over a wide i ange of problems, 
fiom the histoiy of climate change to 
the rise and extinction of species 

Extra oxygen would have been a 
great boon to animals trying to 
develop more efficient versions of the 




content came down^ 


energy generatingcnemistry uf life A The piimoraiai earth before the 
given species might have been able to origin ot life, had ari atmosphere with 
get by with smaller lungs, for no oxygen at all It took billions of 
example, and similar economies years for early organisms to free the 


leav'CS the atmosphere »ind oceans 
through a host of chemical and 
biological piocc»sses & lentisis have 
only recently begun to appreciate the 

cornplevity ol this cyc le ol enrichment 
and depletion, and the role of living 
creatures in helping to regulate the 
atmosphere s rorVent 


G EOI OGISTS hdMe Ivid to deduce 
tht cx5mpositK)n cA tlx.> atnxisplvre 
from i hemical clues buried in 
the earth, like layers of deiayid 
organic material Berner decided to 
test amber, known mainly as a 
prcarver of intact insects 
fiubbleb in amlvr lange Iroin tlw? 
size of a pinhead to a diametei of 10 
microns, far too small to see with the 
naked eye A lOn^icron bubble 
contains baicly a billion moUculeb of 
gas That sounub like a lot but it ib 
very little in Uie s( heme ot things 
Sych research had to vc*i.t upon the 
highU seiibdive technupie ot 
quadi ur)v>ie masb sptv ti o'.i opy, 
whkh Ubeb an dn^nral Liiaige to 
separate eveti a kw heavier 
molecules from l>ght»'r o»u>s I andis 
pla* es his i^iiibct samples in an 
extreme ' lU Hum, w-huh draws away 
remnants of modern air Then he 
crashes them between two poweifui 
pistons, his rnu roLriiHchei 

Besides amber Ij^om Canada, 
the researehers havi analysed 2S 
million year old Doiainuai. aml:>er 
and 40million year old Baltic amber 
As a check on then ttchnigue, they 
have also tested modem resin from 
New Zealand Unlike the oldest 
samples, the Domiiiuan and Baltic 
ambers appear to m t h the 
COitipoSition ot Ttu im*i>rn 
kaitinofphere, ilth ui h ihn-.t lesults, 
^on, are pie*im.na y 

Many of the samples bc^h modern 
and ancient, shaic a pecuhanty, a 
huge excess of carbon dioxide 
Berner believes that some process of 
breathing, cither plant or animal, 
replaces molecules of oxygen one for 


might have benefited organisms in oxygen that was bound to iron oxide one by molecules of carbon dioxide 
many other ways and other minerals in the planet's The result is that the actual levels of 


A decline in oxygen content, on the 
other hand, would surely have 
affected speties accustomed to a 


surface 

That increase in oxygen over aeons 
has been the only such trend that 


oxygen and carbon dioxide vary 
unpredictably from sample to sample, 
but the total of the two gases remains 


iicher atmosphere Some scientists 
speculated today that paleontologists 
studying the history of evolution may 
be tempted to look to the new 
research as ^ possible influence on 
the mass extinctions, including tiiat of 
the dinosaur, that closed the 
Cretaceous Era 


scientists have known A higher 
oxygen content than today’s has 
seemed unlikely, and some scientists 
have'even argued that a level as high 
as 30 per cent would have set oft a 
global conflagration, vast forest ^ires 
burning in the enriched air 
Oxygen continuoysly enters and 


coiiblant 

The researchers have also had to 
deal with impurmes, including some 
contanmiiation by gases from the 
amber ftself Their colleagues said 
they beheved such problems would, 
be worked out, leaving a discovery 
that other geologists will envy. 


a hundred 
farmers boom 

i 

China has come a long way, from Mao Zedong Thought to Deng’s wisdom. 
Reforms and changes now sweep Its once-closed society. Professionals are 
back where ideologues once held sway. The martcet mechanism is working 
again, with a thaw in Central control. SAMIR DASGUPTA, who was in China 
lately, gives his impressions on the new tenets shaping Chinese Marxism and 
shows how Deng’s reforms have caught the imagination of the party and the 
masses. In an accompanying piece, TOM TEEPEN describes China’s 
preparation for a leap into the high-tech age. 


A session of the People*B Congress in progress Power flows from Deng's reforms 





'"Ecoiormsts have disnu l/cJ the 
trachttonal ideas thut onl^/ an 
econorriK system hi ilt on the 
ttnogtnaiy social mode! i cmceived by 
Mcfrx IS socialist and oniv the Soviet 
model of 1930s and 1950s is out and 
ou/ socialist ’ 

Liu Guoguang, noted 
Chinese economist 

“Oiir saciulistn is changing all the 
time It IS not the dosed socialism of 
Stalin and Mao, but one open to the" 
world We don't nont the poverty 
socialism of the past " 

- -Song Tmgming, Duector, 
Slate Committee for Restructuring 
the Economic System, China 

T he Chinese are not known 
to be a demonstreuve lot 
But 1 found them quite frank 
and honest in private discussions - 
whether the subject is econorru*. 
reforms or Mao Zedong or corruption 
at high pieces or premarital sex I was 
m Chine Vast September and so found 
the time opportune for watching the 
political guessing game, already in full 
go among the intelligentsia, on the eve 
of the 13fh Congress ot the 
Communist Partv of China i did not 
have a comprcheneive list on hand of 
important names, not to speak of 
names of the less known hopefuls, 
who could find a berth in the new 
poiitburo and in the other high 
powered committees of the party In 
the course of my fact-finding efforts 
during my stay in Beijing, Shanghai, 
Hangchw and Guangshow and a 
couple of smaller towns I therefore 
had to submit myself to minor 
embarrassrrients on being briefed on 
mactcfs which all China experts were 
probably expected to be familiar with 
1 am no China expert, and asked my 
Chinese hosts not to assume 1 was 
one In the bargain I was the gamer 
because I was occasionally helped to 
refresh my memory of past events 
The* reasons ! felt the Chinese 
were frank and honest m private 
discussions we»e many What is 
relevant at the moment is that m* st of 
the probable changes in tfie party 
hierarchy I was told about m 
September have tended to tall .n line 
with the actual outcome of tht )ust 
ended Party Congress That Mr 
Zhou Ziyang was to be the party chief 
and would soon relinquish the post of 
the head of government might have 

already been an open secret But the 
-- -- 


which indicated the continuing hold of 
'Mr Deng KaopNng over the body, 
politic of C^ina, about the sure 
enough exit of such party stalwarts in 
opposition to Deng as Mr Chen, Yun 
Mr Peng Zhen and Mr Li Xiannian 
from the standing committee of the 
poiitburo, as well as about the 
upgrading of Vice Premiers Li Peng, 
Qiao Xi and Yao Yilin have turned out 
to be correct, not only in broad details 
but in their dnalytti^al thrust as well 
Most predictions about Deng’s 
future weie based on the inescapable 
fact of hs crucial control of the army, 
reinforced as it were by his having 
held for several years the 
chairmanship of ♦he Central Military 
Commission It is noteworthy that out 
of the 1959 del.igates to the Party 
Congress, as many as 259 were from 
the aimed fon es The exact manner, 
however in which Mr Deng would 
manage *o reta»n his control over the 
countrSi’s 3 2 million strong armed 
forces — namely by amending the 
party constitution so as to delink the 
uost from membership of the 
Politburo’s standing committee 
was obviously beyond the guess of the 
party rank and file or the second or der 
leaders with wliom I mostly tcilked 
it 16 quite probable, as it appears 
now. that Vice-Premier Li Peng, 
adopted son of the late Prime 
Minister, Zhou Enlai, who was trained 
as an electrical engineer at Moscow 
Power Institute, will be named the 
next Prime Minister when the 
Chinese Parliament meets ui March 
1988 The fact that I was given to 
believe that the most likely choice for 
the post was Vice Premier Wan Li 
seems to have been based on 
conventional speculation Mr Wan 
had, in fact, acted as Prime Minister 
for a short while when Mr Zhou had 
been away Mr Wan is not known to 
a ‘conservative*, a fact that might 
have dictated the temporary 
arrangement to Mr Deng’s 
satisfaction Mr Wan has of course 
found his place in the new roster of the 
17 member poiitburo, but the current 
effort at hoisting Mr Li Peng, a 
branded ‘conservative*, to the highest 
position in government calls for 
careful cxplanatKDn He certainly 
wasn't the most obvious choice even 
two months ago 

O ne of the things I could 
definitely sense front my 
discussions with various types 
ol people m China was that the 

nnniil^T di<%tinrttnn hetwppn 


conservatives* and ‘reformists* was 
rather misleading, or even hollow 
Eveiyone in China is for economic 
reforms Few have serious 
reservations about the cuirent policy 
of openness, and for that matter 
about the limited introduction of the 
market mechanism The younger 
generation, by and large, wants a 
greater vanety of consumer goods 
imported from the. technologically 
advanced countries (although the 
phenomenon is a far cry from 
Wt-stern consumer.sml Private 
business, including sideline 
pi uduction and ti ade, is already there 
to stay Ihcre will be a popular 
upheaval sliould there be a reversal of 
the reforms which have brought 
tremendous prosperity to the 
countryside Above all. the 1 'th Party 
Congiess’s much publicised thrust on 
the separation of the party from 
economic management and on the 
freedom to make business decisions 
relatively tree of government control 
was basi«.ally a reflection of what the 
common people as well as the new 
gerirc of entrepreneurs in Chma 
deeply desired If. therefore, one must 
still make a distinction between the 
leading rival groups within the party 
and the government, a more 
appropriate thing would be to dub 
them ‘reformists’ and ‘pragmatists* 
Outside these, of course, theie is the 
dwindling band of genuine 
conservatives — hard line party 
icleologpes of the Left, and the 
leftovers from the Cultural 
Revolution, who still constitute a non 
trivial fraction of the party ranks But 
they are politically Tffrt too significant 
While in matters of economic 
policy the difference between the so- 
called ‘conservatives* and ‘reformists’ 
relates mainly to the extent to which 
departures from the conventioncsi 
sociakst paradigm are desired by each 
group, the prospect of any serious 
confrontation between the.n seems 
remote at this point of time 
Pragmatists a la Deng have so far 
sought to balance the forces by 
creating the image and legend of a 
limited openness policy — openness 
towards the outside world and 
towards new business forms within 
China — which is still confined to the 
tour special economic zones Bui, by 
all appearances, they would have 
liked to move further in the direction 
of what they perceive as a more 
rational pricing policy (i e. market- 
guided prices), a greater fleKibility in 
iimrws roHi irtion nf hlire 



larger local investment in 
development as opposed to the 
prevailing level of central qovcrnmeni 
financing But such a step, if taken |p a 
hurry, may land them in trouble, and 
the opponents of Deng may well 
succeed in tilting the delicate power 
balance in their favour 

B eneath this veneer of ideolo 
gical differences on the issue 
of economic reforms lies, 
however, the tussle for a^ tual political 
power And that is the only real 
conflict of interest which today exists 
in the Communist Party of China 
What is even more significant is that 
much of the present power struggle at 
the political level may in fact have 
devolved from the immediate post 
Mao scenario of persor^al rivalries 
between Deng Xiaoping, outgoing 
president Li Xiannian. conservative 
economist Chen Yun. Peng Zhen and 
a fevy other party veterans -all of 
whom, however, have been in general 
agreement with Mr Deng on the need 
for de Maoification The cold war that 
continued among the anti-Maoists 
was Itself largely a manifestation of the 
“equality complex” which none of 
these party elders could shake off 
The fact that the new balance of 
power struck at the just ended 13th 
National Congress holds the scales 
almost even between the so-called 
conservatives and liberals would 
seem to confirm that the personal 
nvalnes among the older anti Maoists 


have now come to be institutionalised 
in the shape of a more forinal vertical 
split within the party 

The reshuffling Deng has had to 
work out in order to fine tune the 
balance of power within the party and 
at thfe same time create the illusion 
that he has in fac t stepped down looks 
like a skilful cosmetic surgery Mr 
Chen Yun, a critic of Deng s industrial 
reforms, has been dropped from the 
politburo but given the chairmanship 
of the Central Advisory Commission' 
relinquished by Deng himself By this 
showy gesture towards the 
octogenarian economist, who is 
known to have supported Mr Deng's 
policy of tour modernisations at its 
early stage, the latter seems to have 
‘successfully scuttled possibje 
criticism for not offering the other 
conservative elder and, until recently, 
chairman of the National Peoples 
Congress, Mr Peng Zhen, a similar 
consolation prize At the same time, 
the sacnfice which Deng was obliged 
to make when reformist leader Hu 
Yaohanq was ousted trom tlie top 
party post eaily this year in the wake 
of the pro democracy student unrest 
has been attenuated by the former 
general secretary’s continued 
membeiship of the all powerful 
Politburo Standing Committee 
Outside China, tew had imagined in 
recent months tha^ Hu would not go 
into political oblivion after the I3th 
Congress Mv Chinese friends had 


however, surprised me by saying this 
was not likely to happen It now seems 
predictable that Hu will prove to be an 
immense source of strength for Mr 
Zhao in the years to come 

What next in China? By replacing 
the older members of the Central 
Committee by younger ones, Dengp 
has in fact managed to induct more of 
his own supporters into the neUTi 
Central Committee whose function 
henceforth will be to abide by the 
decisions and jdijectives of the party 
politburo In narife of rejuvenating 
the party, Deng has consolidated his 
own power and made further room for 
pushing ahead with the "pragmatic 
view" of Chir^-se socialism Sensing in 
advance the victory of Dengism at the 
13th Congress, the best that the so- 
called conservatives could ask (or was 
a restructunng of political reforms in 
the interest of greater democratisa- 
tion in the party Whether the political 
reform measures mooted at the 
Congress have tended to conform to 
such expectations is far from clear 
yet But one might say with some 
confidence that the new power 
balance struck by accommodatmgMr 
Li Peng in the party hierarchy — and 
predictably also at the highest echelon 
of the government — would serve to 
render ideological debates on the new 
economic thinking in China 
mere isingly unnecessary There is no! 
discernible thrust from the 
“conservatives” against Denq’s ideal * 


I 



Deng being shou^n oil drill bits by a US manufactunng company o/fichl The goal Btill remalnM to ehow 
that socialism is supreior to capitalism 






of delinking the theory of class 
struggle from the theory of 
production or against his ostensihiv 
rewarding experiment with th, 
commodity economy and nuin-KCt 
mechanism The success story ol the 
special economic regions is exciting 
enough not to invite ideological 
criticism at this stage As long as 
IDeng's political progeny succeeds in 
namtaminq a substantive distinctior 
between a market guided socialism 
Lnd what could be regarded as full 
5lown capitdism, it is only the political 
estructunng of the party whuh will 
nsure stability and continuciuon of 
he Deng line even after Deng himself 
eases to be around 

R FVl'KtlNf'l Miut agcun to tK’ 
subject of economic reforms, I 
think It IS idle to imagaine that 
Deng has fashioned his model of 
^cialist economic development lor 
China in the pattern of the Hunganan 
model The similarities between the 
wo emanate from the fact that 
/irtually cve’^y socialist country has 
jeen baffled by one problem TT.c 
•ery denunciation of the market 
rcchanism, the commodity economy 


and multi economic sectors l>e’ng 
vehicles of capitalist iwivjl ft nded t«' 
militate against the (tbie(.tin or 
building socialism on an assured 
foundation of growing pmdu< Ot'c 
forces Deng 5vn^bf)lises fhe Chi nest 
genius that could eleaily per< cue ihe 
need to adapt th«" tounfry s m cialist 
devclopmenl model tothe unalt^-rahle 
fact of its having inhertfed i semi 
colonial and semi feudal sm lely frtini 
thepre rt'volufionarvpasi Ainl/\ ng 
more than my & itia'ist hMdet 
else’vhere has ittuallv put intn 

practu e the h(*»fti' ii' projiositi^ i rli M 
the deyelopiiient ot a rini)iioii!' 
econony the n* irkt'Mnt'c him.sm i id 
the plannng mts l.anism et al. 
“neutral means aiui methods and 
that tt do not l>v ihtni'eivf's 

detcMOjine ttic hasu ts onoTn»c sv stkUi 
of a s( nelv” I odav most pe(#ple in 
China do seem to lx rt'asotnblv 

convinced that as long Mv 

economy of the ‘onntiy remain*- 
solidly based on pub*K owTirrshif- ot 
the nit fins ol pTixlurtion, elf<»rts U* 
bring into play the* nentral means.uie 
mediocis'’ v.an h<*’r‘ e iot in th* 
development of a sot lab's! cit>riooi' 
with Chint*=;e vharat terisli* s 


Ir f.i-[nitik “f undamental Is&iu -! 
F’r»-tn Pay ( hma” Iconfamii.^' 
n>mafks made hy him during nis 
Muetit'gs uith three y’siting sot laiisi 
'tadtr> fton) ( JPi h »slov,ikit5. ^pa/ 
and >ug('tlayia, uom April to .Junt 
fhi*' ytarc which .appeared in hr'glish 
rrap^latio 1 soon .iftei I re<»c!ied 
l-iei)ing in fhe 'H.’ginnipg of September, 
r>'ng holiii, out fhe oamc message for 
( h»nt St et onom.ists China s efforts 
ft; bmld sot labsrn aim to shove the 
S' t't nor if y of sen lalibm over 
t apifahsrn ar*d the pnniary task for 
v»( .alism IS to develop the produt^tive 
fm I k s And in the same week, while 
ndiopg to *ht visiting Italian 
C Ti nn must l^aity .idir Ms 
I eoniltli' lu’M fwidovy of t^^e la^e 
gtiitiai s»iretary ol th** Italian 
C nn’munisl Party, F\ilrn!rt» Togliatti), 
the stMii/), Cb'oese leader Wti^- found 
to baip OP the -..inH tunc with a more 
tliiik I TcMjniaUi ihn s^ Ntithmg 
v\h'' I leuiiedtot iicumscnhe or stunt 
ihe ois ilopo’eni ( f jacd'if tivett»rtes 
in ( hin<i *- present 'eb men*ary stage 
tjf -^ocMbsm' he ivetred, vould be 
tol»'raf*^'d wnefner f>r nt;r -'uv h ac^’on 
\AMs t op'ij.at bie with rei cr ed Mai xist 

di mjUm 


Dialectical ‘materialism’ 


T 'S no Silicon Valley, to be sure 
They call it, more mode$My, Silu'cn 
Street, but after its fasljion it is 
evolutionary for China Clustered 
lea'^ Beijing University arid the 
hinese Academy of Science are 
ome 20 companies tnat arc working 
o bring China where the fields are 
till plowed by water buffalo, mto the 
igh tec h age And most startling of 
II the businesses arc privately owned 
new phenomenon in this communist 
Itate and a paradox that China’s one 
Mrty politics has created and is still 
rymg to tine tune 

By world standards, the high tech 
ompanies are still pretty basic One 
Tiakes Its profit using cheap labour to 
do word processing and laser printing 
o prcxlixe brochires for foreign 
inns But others are beginning to 
produce sophisticated component 
.3ar*s and Stone Gioup C'o f\as 
devei<i;>ed < omplex softwcirt foi a 
bilingual Chinese Western elec ttonic 
ytx*wnter 

1 o a man, this surprising group ot 
entrepreneurs, otten refugees from 
Govern ment programmes or the 


sonng was fiiei'idly 

Fhe spniH^ thiw was especially 
wel(. >me hc*cause it c an e alter a 
win let iH whif h it seemed the reforms 
initiared by Deng Xiaopino might go 
into a deep freeze C^c#rnmunist Party 
i h'd Hu Yaobang, a leading reformer, 
was sacked and replaced by Zhao 
Zivaiig, able and urtkine hut said to be 
conservative (In China, libcial and 
conservative aie tricky terms The 
conservutives are the hard line party 
ideologues of the I eh who resist 
Deng’s ec onomu and political 
•reforms) 

Zhao, hov/ever, is furtiing out to be 
a protec tot oi the reforms, and 
officials who are plugged into the 
planning for this automn’s 13th 
Communist Party Conijress sav the' 
( onterenc e will advance the reforms, 
no! fudge c)n them 

1 h»-' real story behind Hu’s 
removal is probably fhe one told by 
Kong Yiren, chairman of the State 
fcxindi'd China International Trust 
anc^ Investment Corp , (CITIC) 

Ronq IS the son ot an old 
Sharighdi trading family — the son 


university, have a swashhuc kliny 
sense ol advennire 

Do they do it to get ru h"' W'an 
Run nan, president of Stone Group 
.^ncl a spokesman for the non 
governmental Science «^iid Ie».hnc) 
iogv ErUrepreneurs Asscx-iation, says, 
yes, a beilei standard ot living is one 
motTvati(/n hut fhe kirgc'i imfiolsc’ us the 
charxe for achievement 

And a lorf'‘ier professor, an 
Xpert in nuc rocomputei tecfinc^iogy, 
says With obt/ious pride that he can 
now turn his knowledge to c reating 
useful prciducts as fast as his wits and 
ability permit, without bureaucratic 
txDther 

The ccjmp^inies, with then 
crowded showrooms and humming 
shops, were created since 1982 witf» 
the Go’vernment's now openness 
policy ' openness towaid the outside 
world and toward new business for ms 
within China Looked on skeptically 
at first, the entrepreneurs hova feel 
they arc winning acceptance A 
meeting of their ass(Kiation with 
Government representatives this 



-Cvho srayed behind and staked the 
taniily bet irt China while other 
memberb scattered dunng the 
revolution 

Hu, Hon^ savs. was sett.nq 
unrealistic qoaib Ihe'economy rias 
Ken qrowiiK] by a lively 8 to 10 per 
rent a year Init Hu wanted 3(^ per 
(Mit qrow’h He was c mphasi/iny 
conburnrr qcKjdst often imported) and 
as buch was developing a populir 
tollowinq that miqht in time h.we qiven 
him independv^Ml rv^wer Jur idea,’ 
Rung says is that development must 
tv bised on eollec 1/ e Itadershif) ’ 

Kon<^ is talking like t>usjru ssmen 
everywhere After all, Ci 1IC' is now a 
m \|OT internatioria* plaver it 

rerertly ac qu'u*d 12 5 pe» .ent ol 
'Cathav PacilK A’rl'nes 

S(i Rung’s pitch is tor stahility A 
dO ;H.»r cent growth rate would be 
nnattamabk' and striving for it would 
<)' erheat the ec onomy Demand can’t 
j Iv met wher*' supply is limitea 
I Ri Istik e on impi^rted goods would 
turlln^r erode China s loreign 
esc hange alreaciy cut to between $8 
billion and $10 tnllu^n from $20 billion 
4 's the y hinesc soaked up color IVs 
and rotrivvrators iind^.r the new 
openness 

I he rest ot the Chinese leaders 
^aw themselves being blamed when 
the economy couldn’t meet Hu s 
demands and fear*ecl the emergence of 
jvrsc'jnality who, like Mao, could 
operate whimsically Thus the call for 
coHerlive leadership 

But leadership in what direction''* 
.ftonq puts It plamly \ou can’t have 
i economic reforms w'Vhout political 
reforms And indeed,/hangJingru,a 
tormer Vue Premier, now a State 
Councilor, says the Kith Concjress wij 
reduce bureaucracy and fuither 
separate Government and economic 
functions 

Remarkably, Zhang indicates 
that while some Government offic lals 
will continue to be appointed in time 
others will be elected by the 
constituencies they serve and some 
may be selected by competitive 
examinations He and others hint that 
the Congress also will sec the 
retirement of older party offx lals 

Song Fingming, director of the 
crucial Stflte committee for 
restructuring the economic system 
ticks oft four needs A more rational 
pru mg system, greater flexibility m 
wages, reciihtion of the bureaucracy 
and more local investment m 
development in the place ot the 
Central Government financing that 


dominated 'n the past 

Song insists vjs aell tho. die party 
must sit p hcK K let business 

nicinngt rs manage ()ur ->(/< lalism is 
V hanging all the nme tie says It is 
not the (losed sfxialisrn ot ^talin and 
Mao, but one opt'u to the world We 
don t want ihe pewertv s«> lall^rn ot 
th»- past ” 

An apolitical t ivil service private 
c(jmpan\es. loini ventures Aoth foo'ign 

L ompanIL s where is t'ne 

communism in all this' i uo 
Yuanming a senior ei (/nornist tor the’ 
State Evonomic Lummissiun, Stiys 
China IS moving from fS c**»itrally 
planned ec onomy to a guided 
economy, w/h the party setting basic 
principles but the etonomif see tor 
managing its affairs free ol cirei t party 
control 

When Silicon Street’s tntrepre 
neurs were asked thcMi relationship to 
the party, a spokesman siepfvd intor 
an awkward silence with “all our 
work »s under the leadership ot tru 
party ’ tveryone burst out laughinci 

I N 1Q79 Nationalist Qhina - lai 
wan China - finally stoppt>d shell 
ing the coastal city of Xiamen trom 
filands that stand off the mainland by as 
little as d mie The next year, as a part of its 
ecorom ^ experiments under a 
dramatic reform programme, China 
declared Xiamen a sp>ecial economic 
zime, one of tour m the country 
The only thing booming now is 
the economy A busy industrial 
quarter has developed on what, just a 
few years were barren flats In all. 
Xiamen, its officials say, has signed 
358 foreign contracts with a value of 
$1 2 hiliion, and 167 of the contracts 
are in operation - 13 of them with 
foreign owned companies, 45 
cooperative agreements with State 
owned businesses and 109 of them 
lomt ventures between Chinese and 
foreign partners 

Xiamen boasts of flights to Hong 
Kong on most days, China’s only 
digital phone system, 33 high schools 
with 14 of them polytechnical schools, 
a navigational college arKl both a 
comprehensive and a technical 
university The city has business and 
trade relations with 141 countries 
Special economic zones offer an 
array of business incentives that are 
not available in China generally - tax 
breaks for certain kinds of enterprises 
(especially^ ones that earn China tht 
hard currency of which <t is ternbly 
short), opportunities for foreign 
companies and foreign loint venture 


partners to remit more of their profits 
than would be the case elsewhere in 
China, freedom to make business 
decisions relatively free of Govern 
ment control 

The results show up both small 
ways and large The old part of t he city 
IS the China of familiar image md 
legend Its narrow, teeming, curling 
streets are lined by* small stalls 
hawking trade goods and a 
cornucopia ot foods -- mounds of 
vividly coloured vegetables, heaps of 
shrimp and crabs Eels for dinner 
swim m murky tanks A tiny old 
woman totters along, aided by her 
walking stick, on the bound feet that 
were a maik of beauty in the old 
China 

But even here, in this seeming 
tinv warp, the effects of Xiamen's 
new economic age show up It turns 
out that a small restaurant that 
specialize in cooking foods that 
customers buy in the market - youij 
buy It, we :ook it would be the slogan" 

IS privately owned It was formed 
by fivp persons from a nearby factory, 
w'ho won permission from their 
factory work unit (roughly, union) to 
stiike out on their own They turn the 
proiit ov'er to the work unit, which 
returns their share The five have, 
doubled their incomes 

At the other extreme, consider 
Xuimcn Overseas Chinese Electronic 
Co A joint venture between a State- 
owned company and Conic 
Investment Co of Hong Kong fts 
factories and offices employ S.txk), 
and the assembly lines churn out 
transistor radios.cassette players, the’ 
boom »^oxcr common to the 
Amor>can street scene and colour’ 
TVs 

The company has begun to 
selling its TVs in the U S market, but 
the goal of 70 per cent export is a way 
oft yet and wily competitors have 
foK ed the company to some trading 
gimmicks that would have been 
unthmkahle in the China of Mao 

When Overseas Chinese 
Dectronu's’ Japanese supplier of 
picture tubes, NEC, learned that the 
f ompany was beginning to sell abroad 
and compete w»th Japanese exports, 

(t jumped up the price of the tubeo In 
’csponse, the Chinese company has 
lx»gun buying picture tubes from 
South Korea, using a Hong KongJ 
middle man to get around thc^ 
awkward fact that Beijing and Seoul 
have no political relations 

Not that the heavy hand of the 
Government is fully Absent Irom’ 



Xiamt>n The State owned Coca Cola 
bottling plant, one ot eight in China, is 
turning out 300 bottles a minute The 
bottling plants manager, Yang Lian 
Hui, laments that he lould expand if 
only government jx)lic y would let him 
But Beijing resists spending more 
foreign exchangt to buy the coke 
concentrate Political policy, m this 
case, rest^^ains economic expansion, 
fo the trust ration of Yang, who was 
appointed to the job by the Xiamtn 
Munii ipa! Light industry Council after 
a stmt deputy manager of a canning 
far tor\ 

And some foreign joint venture 
partners ccjmplain that the Central 
Government has been slow to 
understand the need to remit profits 
to enforce secure contracts and to 
protect technology through patents 
In addition, the Chinese legal system 
IS rudimentary and a dubious 
recourse tor the aggrieved The 
country is Mill more accustomed to 
party dictates than to legal findings 
Beiiinq says ail of these problems have 
now been solved, the foreign 
manageis concede only that most 
have been at least eased 

Still, the basic operating principle 
IS pragmatism, and even the 
Government is showing some knat k 
foi it In those narrow straits between 
Xiamen and the nationalist Chinese 
islands, putative fishermen fiom both 
countries they <^re not tc be called 
smugglers meet and trade 

Xiamen’s traders barter th^^ region’s 
beautiful blue crabs, which are prued 
in I aiwan and much cheaper here 
than in Taiwan, for Taiwanese 
elec tronic wat«, hes 

Such contacts are plainly illegal, 
but as long as they remain discreet, 
the Central government looks the 
othe'' way After all, hasn’t it been said 
the mainland China and Taiwan are 
part of one big China^ It has ^ he 
dealings among the fishermen, then, 
are declared domestic trade and 
nothing to worry about 

It IS a very practical and 
marvelously Chinese solution The 
second thoughts of Chairman Mao 

S ULN/HEN Seven yecus ago 
this was a sleepy fishing village 
ot some 2S,000 Today 500,000 
lice and worK here in a thriving 
modern city. It is a miracle 

Co/icd up to the border ot Hong 
Kong’s new leintories, Shenzhen is 
the kiss communist China means to 
give c apitalist Hong Kong when the 
Botish ( rown colony comes under 


Beijing’s control in 1997 

To that end, modern apartment 
buildings have twTen rushed into place 
High rise commertul buildings stab 
skyward from the coastal flats A 
harbour has been developed and is 
being expanded Cultural facilities 
have been installed An amusement 
park IS up and operating In the center 
ot the city stands the 50 stc^rv 
International Trade Centot, China’s 
tallest building with a revolving bar 
no less, on the top fl(X)r 

An international airport is 
planned, and a nui^lear powei plant 
will be bull* using British and f rench 
technology with financing by the 
United Ai ^h Emirates 

Extraordinary economic free 
doms are allowed here, with the 
object c>f crcMting a transition zone 
from the merry no holds barred 
commercialism of Hcmq Kong which 
China telK skeptical Hong Kong 
residents it means t(* keep going to 
the still State dominated business of 
the interior 

The municipal bc^undanes are 
carefully < ontrolled however 
Visitors from Hong Kong can get a 
visa at the border, the only point in 
China where that is so, hut the 
Chinese themselves need special 
permission to work, visit or live heie 

For those who make 't and 
postings are keenly sougf^t - the 
result IS a bit of Chinese communist 
heaven on earth ('>ne man m his mid 
2t)s, who was a student at Georgia 
Tech and whose wife is still studying in 
the United States, moved here from 
Beijing and immediately raised his 
standard of living, as most do His new 
apartment, for example, has three 
rf>oms instead of two 
“But I wpuld live here even if I had 
tice rooms in Beiiing and only one 
here “ he says The reason he and the 
city s other migrants feel that way is 
the ht edom Shenzhen offers them to 
develop their talents This is a city of 
the young - the average age is under 
25 

The population flocks to discos 
after dark — and to night classes The 
sense is strong that you can better 
yourself by your own actions, not by 
the whim of bureaucratic appoint 
ment or work unit politics A young 
barmaid is an after hours accounting 
student That’s the pattern 

How fast IS Shenzher^ giQwing^ 
In 1979 It had virtually no export 
activity Now it exports some 450 
products including plastics, 
coiisumer g(K)ds eU>< Ironies heavy 


industrial goods, petrocheipicals and 
pharmaceuticals (I hough you have 
to be a little careful in your 
assumptions about such (aiegories 
The pharmac euti( als .nclude 
traditional chinese medicines high 
potency essence deer’s tail, for 
example) 

Once again the question oc( iirs 
How on earth is this tDininunism'' 
L uo Er Kang, VK k m.v oi indtheiVu'n 
in Lh.uqe locally ot refonn 

and education ivvac sui h 

c c^iu ( rns 

The only heresy he hays is 
bourgeois liheialism ( uirc nt|y the' all 
purTV)->e denunciation in CTimu’s* 
Communist Party politics, but one Lou 

and other pai*y reform* rs UmkI to 
limit to ^ spe( ilic deliniHon ih* 
open tivowjl h; a small number c*t 
pxMsnns in the p.'ric ot West* rn aiu* 
c apitalis* V a s Their vleccs \.*ol U* tire 
1 or'stItution whu Ir establistu s 
so( lalism .iiid tn* r -iluni! 1 umov* 
iti* insekes Iri) n ' t per'v. I iw) s,»y'' 

hor other inatfeis x ei ttic’ 

proof IS in di* pucMing Xitiojiing 

in the past c liar«u it ri>'* d Sti* ip hen as 
*in experimea* hut r« i c>ntk ckvlared 
thai it^ busniess siu*ess prov^td tfu* 
correitness ot tba plan That 
er^d*)rsc merit seer’U'd to r**inose the 
( lie from the prnbl*Mruilu i 

Luo shrugs off the Sov.et model 
We i an reter to it hut we not ni eti to 
( opv It he sacs 

Incieed, the pressure ippc »rs lo 
Ik? lor more rather thai lor less 
separation L»etween party tunctions 
and business ac tivitics T he party 
secretaries in the factories and othei 
work places must learn, I uo says !*> 
tend to party affair s te explaining 
party philosophy and tc3 developing 
paity understanding and membership 
- rather than trying to run the 
businesses where they work, as was 
often the case in the past 

Luo booms that new role as more 
important than the old operating 
responsibilities He booms it so hard, 
in fact, that you must suspect many 
party secretaries at local levels still do 
not see it thrit wav 

In any evemt, the heady spirit of 
retorm is keen in Shenzhen, where 
workers average two or three time*^ 
the pay fot similar jobs in other more 
controPed nties Such prosperity, 
though undermined a bit by inflation 
IS creciting a solid constituenc y for the 
political reforms to which it is clearly 
related Lc^u even talks, daringly, of 
the eventual possibility of direct 
election of municipal officials 




Shenzhen's symbol >s a bull 
pulling a tree btump from the ground 
It represents, a resident says, the 
work of the people who have built this 
remarkable city almost overnight It 
should \yotbe assumed, however, that 
nl the tugging is physical China has 
hi*en moving through epochal 
ih.imtes most dramatically perhaps 
in this very c ommercial city It is clear 
Ihni flu* Ifr'an is toward continuing the 
eU'inis out strong party elements 
still pull toward the old ways 

I hire IS more than one kind of 
leadwooH the Shenzhen bull will have 
’(> ov,en ome it it is to succeed in the 
k>ng run 

T ifh w'lnds of change that 
have swept China under Deng 
Xiaoping s( ^ m likely to he the 


pievailing ones for the lut'iri hut they 
have, so far, touched ,, i^w, 
places strongly 

The changes are de< p n the 
country's four speeial 
zones, where free cm* rpnse 
dispensations lure foreign ru 

and encourage business that w>li • 'O' 
China desperately needed 
v-urrency or pioduce consumer (it><)d 
that substitute for importthat 
require foreign exchange 
ExpK^nments are being peMn<tt* .1 
elsewhere, too In Bering, a limited 
exercise in private entrepreneurship 
IS being tried as ihc way to get ,i 
ciomestic high tech industry resiling 

But the nc'w China is still an 
exception m its own < ountiy <^nly 
steps from spiffy new, eight pump 
Mobil qas station on the outsorts 


Guangzhou (the old C. mton), 
barefoot men load a small t oal huge 
by i arrying coal two buc keis at a time 
on p>oies over their shoulders China. 
stiH poor. IS rich in sue h juxtapositons 
Still, the opening both to new 
internal business forms and to the 
outside world continues, even with 
hesitations and misunderstandings on 
both sides A recent, posh reception in 
the imposing Beijing Hotel found 
China tech, an Atlanta and Beijmg 
)ased joint venture, signing two 
igrecrnents China tech was formed 
by I echnotogy Exchange Corp , with 
Atlanta Banks and Industries and* 
Georgia Tech Graduates as 
investors, and by the Technology 
Clearing House of China Approved 
by the Chinese Government n 
March, 1986, China tech proposes to 
develop joint ventures, license 
technology transfers and promote 
trade and personnel exchanges 
At the reception, agreements were 
being signed by Sam Ayoub, retired 
senior executive vice president of 
Coca Cola, who recently stepped in 
as CO chairman He was accompanied 
by C b Kiang, a hot^rct member and 
director of the Geophysical Science 
Department at Cieorgia Tech C^ne 
agreement expands a professional 
exchange programme to emphasize 
IrTwnagemenl and hanking training— 
the other calls lor 1 vvh's advanced 
T echitology Development Center and 
the New Technology Development 
Center of China to incubate 
technologies that l ould b3 turned into 
joint venture business 

T hio IS 'oe in the water stuff, but 
after the eai ly t uphona of the Chinese ! 
opening, a sober realization has : 
settled in ihat doing business in and 
with China will be an evolutionary 
process, not an explosivv one 
The reform oiders from Beijing 
have been ignored or undermined by 
provincial officials, who may, for 
example, run up land use fees to 
foreign companies or lomt ventures 
competing with State businesses 
Contrar ts have been abrogated 
arbitrarily lor renegotiation China 
has fieen hesitant to let some foreign 
investors sell m the Chinese market 
and to let them repatriate their profits 
in hard currency - the Yuan is worth 
little internationally 

An understanding of such matters 
IS taking hold with some officials, 
however Zhu Zhuan Xian, a foreign 
affairs specialist for China Merchants, 
a State owned shipping and 
investment comuanv. outs the 



A peatantfamHif buying (hr«e Mtvlris mochbie* effttr setting cotton 
tot the State; Aocapting the commodity enonomy 



bo, Niederberger says the problems 
are less off putting up close than when 
you read about them abroad and he 
worries that American business 
suffers a fear of the great unknown 
(The Japanese are pressing more 
firmly into China than U S business 
JS ) 

Challenges lie ahead for the 
intcrtvined political and cconmic 
reforms Last year's student 
demonstrations cautioned even some 
reformist officials aginst going too far, 
too f«:ist wi^^h change A id teh system 
perhaps starting with the 13th 
Communist Party Congress this 
atumn will soon have to begin dealing 
with the succession to Deng, who 
turned 8.1 in August 
The reforms, however, have gone 
too far to he easily called off, and m the 
mam they have been effective (And 
unquestionablv, except to zealots, a 
huge relief from the distortions of the 
Great Leap \ orward and the bloody 
. J anti intellectLialism and nativism of 


Clock-wise from top—A family on atricycle, an oil field in the Bohai Sea, aworkertnam€9demfa<:tory 
for sarment export, a couple sporting the latest fashion The changes are more than skin deep 


recognition piainlv Tht' preferntial 
treatment tiiai ihe Central 
Government grants don’t mean a 
thing unless a company can rrvike a 
profit 

Some American companies are 
doing business successfully Kcxlak 
has sold, if unloaded it»n t like it, 1ft 
year old equipment to maruitai tuie 
colour film and photographu pa^)e^ in 
Xiamen China figures the prot e^s will 
update 'ts photo technology by 20 
years 

And m Shenzhen, PPG (formerly 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass) completed ns 
two-yeai construction phase and 
began production this summer with 
Its joint venture partner and already 
has sold out all of irs production 
capacity for the rest of the year 

The general manager, Robert 
Niederberger, has expcrient ed some 
of the problems other loieign 
businessmen have found in the early 
going with the new China He lias 
found It particularly difficult to get a 
professional and technical staff 
together The cultural revolution 
wiped out a generation’s potential, 
and the unions of prospective 
employees at their current job sites 
can veto a move Niecterberger’s 
Associates had to fmd three staffs m 
order to hire one 

*1f you don’t enjoy the challenge, 
you don’t belong here," he says Even 






the Cultural Rev/olution ) 

The rural economy, the first to bi 
freed from relentless central planning, 
has produced better incomes for 
farmers and small rural industries* 
And China's cities bnstle ivith 
construction cranes 

The urban reforms are newer than 
the rural, but they, too, appear to be 
p>aying off and that is creating a broadi 
popular stake in political reform. 
Average income is still only about 130 
yuan, or $ 40 a week, but most 
Chinese have achieved one status 
level, the so called 64 legs-* 
acquisition of the 16 pieces of 
furniture judged necessary for a 
comfortable home and many boast of 
colour TVs and small refrigerators* 
And Chinese trend-watchers havg 
spotted the new status item -an air 
conditioner 

Is Chind, for all its Third World 
problems and political equivocations, 
feeling confident and optimistic these 
days? Well, the new apartment 
buildings in Sheruhen are being butll 
with portals that air conditioiwrs can 

be sliDoeri ruiKi 






Calling all beggars 

Beggars do not get a second look from us, but RITA BANERJEE writes of a man who 
takes their census and wages a relentless crusade for their succour. 


J NANADA Haqui was 
Singing a patrotic song 
“Once I sang it to collect 
ilonations for the ticedom movement 
After independence I used to sing it 
while tilling the land Alas' Now 1 sing it 
to beg for alms,” mourned the former 
freedom fighter with a despairing 
glance at his blind son There are 
other broken lives repainng for a 'ittle 
hope and comfort to the Aurobmdo 
Nursing Home cum Beggars 
Research Bureau 

The tumbledown two storeyed 
building at Salkia, Howrah, attracts 
human derelicts the way a garbage 
pile invites attention from cats, dogs 
and crows That was the purpose for 
which Shyam Bandyodhyay set up the 
Bureau in 1970 to help the down^nd 
out Over the years he has sustained a 


virtual one-man struggle, with 
assistance only from his good friend, 
Dr S K Bhadra- - the other half of 
the Nursing Home cum Beggars' 
Research Bureau Fhe beggars 
receive free treatment from him 

Sometimes, from its limited 
resources, the Bureau offers food aiid 
clothes It does not entertain outside 
assistance for, in Bandyopadhyay's 
opinion, that could easily lead to* 
intciference or, worse, charges of 
irregularities 

The Bureau is out to disprove the 
popular belief of begging being an 
organised crime According to 
Bandyopadhyay, it would be 
impossible for any gang leader to keep 
track of the beggars’ earnings The 
lame and the blind and the maimed, 
however, may move together, sharing 



Ganga: From Mvins a cart to 
begging 

what they earn In many cases, the 
physically handicapped is 
accompanied by a relative, lor 
example, Haqui escorting his blind 
son 

Ekindyopadhyay in one of his 
pamphlets has analysed the basic 
causes of begging to be old age, 
domestic problems, unemployment, 
accidents, insanity, leprosy, blindness 
or other afflictions, religious urges, 
etc Prostitutes and abandoned 
women may also be forced to beg as 
may orphans, foundlings and 
runaways from home 

Bandyopadhyay presented me to 
two others who have been reduced to 
paupers like Haqui - Ganga, a former 
cart driver, and Panchi, a working 
class woman Widowed at an early 
age, she worked at a spinning mill in 
Howrah She was also active in a 
leftist trade union, organising the 
women, speaking at meetings, leading 
factory dotations Agtng* 9he brokp 



her spine m an accident The factory 
owner, who disliked her union 
activities, dismissed her without any 
retirement benefits The union 
leaders did not come to her aid The 
militant worker was reduced to 
begging for alms 

B ANDYOPADHYAY wants pro 
grammes for the rehabilitation 
of beggars In his Freatment of 
Begging, he demands^ besides 
economic deveh^pnent and 
population control, “lockout and 
stnkc control”, "recovery of natural 
resou 9 :es”, old age homes, a ban on 
A beggar woman with her child in 
of humanity' 


begging and the airest of anyone who 
defies the ban Child beggars should 
be sent home, it ♦hey have one, or 
rehabilitated elsewhere while other 
destitutes should Iv plated in training 
centres Old age homes c(>uld piotecl 
the aged, mental asylums take care of 
the insane, and similar ptovisions 
made for the phys*eallv handicapped 
L>A’arfs should be given jobs in the 
circus Training in nursing and 
handicrafts v-ould improve the 
women’s lot Above all, every beggar 
should be given a chance to live with 
dignity To be effective, the 
programmes should be at the distnt t 
Calcutta ‘Begging is the failure 
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Dr Bhadra does the ECG of a- B 
beggar patient » 

or local level, insists Bandyopadhyayv 

Makmg his case, he presents anV 
irrefutable argument "If a humanift 
skeleton sells for Rs 14,000. a man! 
should at least enjoy that amount ofl 
secunty in life ” J 

The Bureau has rehabilitated Kunti, V 
a former orostitute, and Dhruba, an® 
urchin, as a charwoman and a tea stall; 
boy respectively It also encourages] 
beggars to exercise their franchise' 
and place their demands to the local 
authorities 

A novel demonstration took place 
in 1983 when several beggars at &lkia 
walked in a procession demanding 
clothes as a "Puja bonus” The 
Bureau, for its own p<^rt, sent dozens \ 
ot memoranda to various 
Government departments but with no 
effect on the prevailing official apathy 
to beggars 

Bandyopadhyay’s Inend, Dr 
Bhadra, even produced a 
documental y on beggars But the 
Cential Government’s Purchase 
Committee did not buy the film, I 
Jaader Katha Keyu Bo/ey Na, when it 
was completed After all the trouble of 
shooting live footage of beggars 
defying prohibitory orders near 
Writers Building, it remair's sealed m 
c^na at the Bureau s office 

Used to Government iner a as a 
clerk in its employ, Bardyopadhyay. 
however, refuses to give up, pounng 
his impassioned arguments into 
pamphlets and little magazines 
Several charts decorate his office - 
the fruits of his insatiable appetite for 
statistics though admittedly his 
methods vire not very scientific An 




Sun-driven weather 


E 'er since they dibt overed that 
sunsiXDts dnd flares on the sun’s 
surface come and ao in 
predictable cycles of about 11 years, 
sci«.ntists hav'e searched for a link to 
the SUP driven p'^crcsses of earthly 
weathe*^ 

Now they have found one a 
peculiar but unmistakable connection 
between activity and winter 

weather A< wording to two ain.Oo 
pher’c <*c!eplists, Karn Liibitzke of 
F-reie Universitat in fWolin and Harry 
van Lcw)n of the NaiKmal Centre for 
Atmospheric Research in Colorado, 
temperatures in the stratosphere and 


also the ground seem ic* depend on 
the solar i y 

‘ People hact. beer bdtt^ rsng their 
hea J against a w ^11 for 160 years.”said 
Dr Van I o m ‘ People i ome up with 
tantalizing relatumshios and then they 
disappear This is the first Hire sign of 
a connection ” 

The ehec’s were hani t/) lind, the 
researchers ^aici, because they also 
depend on a sec ond cycle a ''evtrsal 
of the prevailing wind direction in the 
stratosphere near the Equator 
joughly every other year In ye^is 
v'hen these winds blow tiom the west, 
fewer sunspots mean lower 


temperatures, when they blow from 
the east the etfei^t is reversed 

The physics of bow solar 
variability manages to influence 
weather remanis unclear The 
scientists hope (he finding? will shed 
light on the tru ky dynamics of solar 
radialior and atmospheric circula 
lion Whether forecasters will be able 
to take advantage of them is another 
matter 

' I only believe in making 
forecasts when you understand what 
happenis,’* Van Loon says ”Sofar this 
IS strictly statistics We haven't 
explained It - we’ve or|ly described it 











BOOKS I 


The 


THE HINDU CASTE SYSTEM 
THE SACRALIZATION OF A 
SOCIAL ORDER by Harold A 
Gould, Chanakya Publications, 
Rs 115 

CASTE. KINSHIP AND COMMU¬ 
NITY SOCIAL SYSFEM OF A 
BENGALI CASTE by Satadai 
Dasguptd, Madras University Press, 
(distributed by Orient Longmans), Rs 
125 


T he two books under review, 
though dissirTiilar m intent 
and purpose, are united by their 
common concern with caste Harold 
Gfjuld’s book is a compilation ot some 
of his essays on the caste system as 
veil as on the laimant system All rbe 
fiv.e essays, other than tlie 
introduct’on, have been previously 
published over a span of two decades 
(19‘)8 1^79) However, someone 
familiar with Csould work would 
haroly consider the collection 
representative ol cither his interests 
or writings Satadal Dasgupta’s 
monotiraph utilises Talcoh Parson s 
Scheme of social system to descriln? 
the patterns of integration among the 
Dule Bagdis of Jaynagar in South 24 
^^arqanas 

Study of the caste system has t>een 
the staple ^.oncern of sociologists of 
India It was in the 1950s and 1960s, 
when empirical ‘ village studies*’ 
proliferated, that caste came to be 
recognised as the organisational 
principle of the “little community” 
Caste structure became synonymous 
with the village serial structure This 
ignored certain other structural 
variables like the market oi politica’ 
power structure and led to an over 
emphasis on norms and values But it 
also tiansformed the village into the 
bastion of “tradition” as opp)oscd to 
the brittle ‘'modernity” of the city The 
new ethnography turned caste into an 
ubiquitous insignia of Indianncss 
Yet, notwithstanding the 
contmuc/us additions to the 
burgeoning literature on taste, there 
IS little unanimity about the theory of 
caste 'A/hile some consider caste a 
closed system of social stratification 
based on ascription and hence 
comparable to similar systems of 
ascribed statuses as among the 


Indian insignia 


‘whites’ and ‘blacks’ m southern 
USA, others considei it unique to 
India and Hinduism s.iggi'sting that 
the castt system embodies a 
particular world view based (in the 
principle ot ntual hierarc by 

Gould’s view of the caste system 
coincides v/ith neither of the polar 
viewp)oints Although his sympathies 
arc with the former school of thought 
he cannot ignore the specifically 
Hindu I. haracteristics ot caste He 
contends that “the caste system, its 
Hindu ness notwithstanding, is a 
system of social stratification rex^ted 
in an (xcupationaiized division of 
labour no different in its fundamental 
characteristics que social 
stratificaMon, from tlvit associated 
with all of the Old World high 
civilizations 

In the introductory essay of his 
book, Gould goes on to expxjund his 
notion of caste as the "sacralization of 
a social order” hrexight akxjut by the 
Brahmins In it he argues that while 
/atis comprised the occupational 
groups L>arna was the “sacralizcd 
stratified siKial oroer" Ihis was 
effected to create a soc lal space within 
which, while some /of is could maint 2 un 
their ‘puiity” by relegating the 
‘‘m%pure” tasks upoi others, the 
others accepted then soi lal piosition 
foi the ihecxlicy ol karmo promised 
hope of salvation m the future On the 
other hand, the supremacy ot the 
Brahmins lay in then capacity 
perform sacrificial ntuils which were 
necessary tor tn^' “niual 
resanchficahon oi the piolitu al power 
of the Kshatnyas” 

F or Gould ♦hen the key to the 
caste system Liy in the iTresence 
oi the Brahmin ir terns of rvs 
sacraiiziiig bjnction^ sijp)erimi;x)s»ed 
upon an ascr-ptu^n oriented 
occupalicnial btiatif.c ation Tl'iis was 
what made it unic^uely Hindu and thus 
pan Indian However, it is a view 
which, even as the essevs included 
show was not earher adlitied to by 
Gould In the essav on "Caste and 
Class A Comparative View”, he wntes 
that “dll cKC'ipat.onjl stratification 
systems associated with pre industrial 
states were essentially ca^elike and 
that India merely constituted one 
manifestation of this general type”, 
thu > rescinding any uniqueness to the 
caste system 


It IS surprising that Gould chose t 
include in this collection of hisessa: 
earlier work which he has obvioui 
superseded in his later thinking a? 
evident from his intrcxfuctory essa 
The two essays on the caste syste 
that are included arc thus of merelJ 
histcirical interest Moreover, even in 
the introduction Goulcf’s lab)Ourec3 
epianatiojn of the ongin of cast 
compares unfavourably with Mortof^ 
Klass’s recent work on caste 

The latter part of Gould’s bool 
includes three essays on the jafman 
system Of these* while ” Fhe Hind 
Jainvini System” is a general account 
the other two Priesi an 
Contrapriost’ wtiich analyses t 
( ese of the mMltitribal Nilgin Hills, an< 
A J/iimani System of North India'J 
which discusses the situation 
Sher upur «i v'lllagi* m l-aizabad distnct 
ot Uttar Pr«^desh whe i e Gould earned 
out his fnidwork remain the most 
val'jabie part ot this volume 

In the c ase of the Nilgiri Hills it is 
shown h'^w a castelike differentiation 
among the tribal communities has led 
to the development of rajmant 
relations .irnong them The trbal 
groups inv/olved include the Todas, 
Bridagas, Kotas, Kururnbas and the 
In ila Lhe Todas were able to exercise 
ritual supremacy through their 
herding of thv buftalo which was 
considered a sacred animal among 
the Nilgin tribes as it was the sacnficial 
objC't on ceremonial occasions and 
poc ause their rnilk resulted in the 
making (/ ghee (clarified butter), 
another iiem of t eremonial oftenng 

It was thus the control over ntually 
■sanctified items which enabled the 
lodas to rema'n at an elevated socia! 
status by wlm h they were also able tc 
requisition the services of the othei 
tribal groups The Nilgin situation li 
also an illustration as to how tnba 
V o»nrr»unities were encompassec 
within the Hindu caste systerr 
through a reproduction of its 
structures thu*“> making contingent 
the dibtiirtion between tribe einc 
caste 

In tile final essay on the lajmon 
system in Shcrupur, Goulc 
emphasises on the nature o' 
reciprocity implicit^ in that system o: 
economic exchange Tl'iis is because 
the /ajmani relationships arc no’ 
based on economic exploitation bu 
on a ‘Vrommon religio economu 
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relationship with a Brahman and not 
enjoyment of a common rf'Iaiioi'iship 
to the sources of wealth and pxjwer in 
society” 

From this collection ol essays it is 
evident that Gould is more 
-comfortable with the cmpincally 
(grounded problems than 'with the 
theoretical import of the caste 
system Consequently one cannot but 
regret the exclusion of some of his 
extremely perceptive essays on the 
political sociology of caste Tlie 
promise of a companion volume holds 
some signs of future redemption P3iit 
this volume remains a pooi 
representation of Professor Harold 
'Gould’s multifaceted analysis of 
Indian social reality over the last three 
decades 

S kTATDAL Dasgupta’s work is 
ot a conventional village 
study It inquires into the 
pattern of integration of the Dule 
Bagdis m Jaynagar Majilpur region of 
South 24 Parganas The focus is on the 
different levels of caste, kinship and 
community integration within the 
endogamous unit These are 
enumerated as nesting tiers of the 
social organisation ot the caste and 
embody the sources of cohesion m 


the caste 

Each or the thi ee vanables of caste, 
kinship and community arc explicated 
in terms of their dittcrent levels of 
horuonlal fusion Thus at the mos*t 
elementary level the caste unit of the 
koleman ghar coincides with the 
kinshiD unit of the sansar and the 
community unity ot ghar (household) 
In this way the ascending order of 
levels in the caste group represented 
as sakho, dal, khata and sholoana 
correspond lespt (tivek to the 
kinship categories of panbar, qoosthiy 
bonbii ami and finally to the 

comn'Linirv units ol para, gram, tallat 
and thana 'Riis near structural 
tunctioruil mod*H remains an ideal ot 
integrat’on !n actuality levels are 
often not distinquished especially at 
th^higher level ot the community like 
tallat and thana TTic more distant the 
level from the village (gram) the mote 
obscure th*^ boumta^^ies 

Notwithstanding such processes ot 
iPteTiMl cohesion, the Dule Bagdis do 
not live in isolaiion but interaf t with 
other cashes m the localwd area This 
has its impact whu h is largely ignored 
by IlXisgupta. though the practice of 
dc'wry giving which has more recently 
replac^^d Itie earlier custom of 
hndeoMte do*=*s not escape his 


attention 

The Lontradictions which the 
emulation of such high-caste 
practices introduces within the caste 
structure are not explored by the 
author It would have been immensely 
useful if the intrusions of the 
“exiernaJ" social world had been 
documented along with the “internal” 
structure of the caste For instance, 
not only the relatior with higher 
castes, the nature of intcr-caste 
relation with other lower castes like 
the Pods and its impact, if 
incorporated, could have conside 
rably enriched Dasgupta's study 

In its present form Dasgupta’s work, 
though an impcMtanl aclcjition to the 
rtlaticely scarce literatuic on th^ 
ethnexjraphy ot v^astes in West 
Bengal, rema'ns limited by its 
c»vert>mphujs.s on localised normative 
integration WMtjout the dirnens'on of 
inter-castc fonthet or intra caste 
ditletenti.ition ttus leaves js in the 
dd» k about the secure es pf c onflic t and 
I htinqe Consccjuently if pre^>ents a 
lopsided pi( tore of caste solidarity at a 
time when the nature of caste 
solidarity is itself being reconstituted 
a* ^he macrc^ level 

ANJAN GHOSH 


Corporate concerns 


INDIAN CORPORATE RNAN- 
lAL MANAGEMENT: by F 

Vijayagopalan, Himalaya Publishing 
House. Rs 125 

GOVERNMENT REGULATION 
OF RNANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
OF PRIVATE CORPORATE 
SECTOR IN INDIA by V D 
Kulshreshtha, The Indian Law 
Institute, N M Tripathi Pvt Ltd. 
Bombay, Rs 120 

F inancial management has 
assumed special significance in 
the existing general ccorvtmic 
fragility and recession conditions The 
problems of credit squeeze, 
increasing rate of interest arid nsing 
inAation^V pressures have eroded 
the capital base of the private 
corporate sector Paucity of 
coriporate capital, instability and 
turbulence of the economy and 
increasing government regulations 


have p\pired new responsibilities on 
financial executives while multiplying 
the c hallengcs for their decision 
making 

However, ^the term “financial 
management” connotes the idea ot 
mana<png ihe flow of funds to the 
prosperity of the company and the 
growth of the economy as a whole 
Financial analysis and proper 
av aren^'ss about - piimary and 
secondary sources of secunng funds 
from capital market are necessary for 
making sound financial decisions 
Loans are becoming scarce all over 
the country, and the role of banks and 
financial institutions, though 
significant ^ financial intcrmediancs, 
IS undergoing vast changes 

Keeping this in view, one 
welcomes the publication of the two 
books here under review The first 
one IS an introductory book on 
corporate financial manegement, 
specifically recognising the envron 
ment in which the Indian corporate 
sector tias to function It shows the 


constraints and costs involved in 
raising different types of sources of 
finance available in India taking into 
account the Government policies 
The author desciibes the financial 
ratios relevant to the Indian corporate 
sector He also describes the 
investment decision making process 
as also the disinvestment and 
diversification strategies Moreover,! 
the author has developed new 
financial ratios to suit Indian 
conditions A concept of after tax, 
internal rate of returns on owners’ 
funds has been explained in detail with 
worked-out examples 

The merit of the second book lies 
in a lucid elucidation of the vexing 
interactions between public control 
and private initiative More 
specifically, it provides a conceptual 
onentation backed by the institutional 
material needed (or a proper 
understanding The author specially 
pinpoints the various corporate laws 
and their regulatory impact on 
iQdustnal growth, financial control 





A bombshell 



nel in the private corporate sector 
The issues of capital formation 
discusseci by fne author show how 
volatile governin«>ntaI deasion making 
IS in this atea 

Both books will be of use to all 
cocerned with isues of financail 
management 

TIUDIB CHAKRABOBtr 


debate takes place in the ruling 
party T\\e bureaucrat v docs not 
count, except for the purposes of 
implementation of policies The 
obliging press is there to lend its 
lielping hand to paint the new leader’s 
new image What ‘>c:)rt of a deKitc can 
theic be under such circumstances 
on so vitai an issue as the Pak bomb 
and our governmen* s policy^ This 
attempt is to fill this enormous 
vacuum, to provide some food for 
thought on the many things which 
have just been taken fur granted in the 
absence of a thorough debate/' • 

So Naik thinks that the most 
senou^ issue confronting the country 
since independence has not been 


under the Companies Act, contn 
bution and pattern of financial 
assistance sanctioned and disbursed 
by the financial institutions, capital 
formation and regulation of banks’ 
money supply, issue of share and 
debentures, regulation of public 
deposits in companies, and the 
•’emuncration to managenail person 


THE PAK BOMB AND RAJIV’S 
INDIA Bv J A Naik, National 
Publishing House, 23, Darya Gam, 
New Delhi 110 002, Rs 100, 

T he author is wt>ll aware 
that wftting on as topical a 
theme as this is a highly 
hazardous job, Lvi ausc by the time 
tfie book k omes out in pniit, the entire 
perspective* may have changed, 
making the bc3uk no more useful than 
a musty penny Why, then, has he 
embarked u^Kin the venture'^ Let us 
hear from Naik himself 

“For one thing, the theme is more 
predecessors in hys approach to 


than of topical interest to Indians line 
Pak bomb signifies many more things 
than the possesion of a new weapon 
by a hostile nation, a nation which has 
not yet reconciled itself to its defeat 
and disintegration It has possessed 
this enormously destructive weapon 
at a time^ when India is torn up with 
explosive domestic issues like 
Khalistan The seasoned leadership is 
gone, damaging India's only ruling 
party beyond repair i'iajiv Gandhi is 
%r more individualistic than his 
mulatton of noUne^ Mnth»> »n a 


bufftciently debated Obviously, he 
hopes that the people of India will leap 
to their feet and btart the great debate 
after the publicatic^n of his booki 
He reminds us that Pakistan “has 
acquired the status of a full fledged 
nuclear power vis a vas Ind*a” as far 
hack as May Pakistan, he says, 
pc'issesses “t arners of N weapons” 
too 

It 15 on I his assumption that he 
raises a number of vital auestio is 

What nrP\;pnti. tci from Mcir»n 


this ultimate weapon aga’nst India^ 
Can the Russians be relied upon toi 
use their own nuclear armoury 
against Pakistan if the latter dropped a 
bomb on India^ How does one stop a 
nuclear attack or win a nuclear war*^ 
Does India have any such defence 
policy against a nuclear Pakistan*^ 
Can India protect itself under a secret 
pact with Moscow or soioe other 
power^ What does the USA want to 
achieve m the sub continent'^ And, to 
press the inquiry even further, why 
has Ex'uador virtually recognised the 
State of Khalistan’ Naik’s answers to- 
these and a host of other breathtaking 
questions arc fascinating, to, say the 
least 

What IS extraordinary about rhe 
book IS that it goes beyond “the frame 
of national security and touches upon 
wider issues in the last chapter” Here 
again the .cvicwer cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting Naik 

“It is my contention that 
parliamentary democracy in India has 
reached its dead end and the ruling 
political system itself has no solutions 
to India’s major problems like 
population explosion, removal of 
abject poverty of the masses, black 
money, corruption, and English from 
India We now have a leadership 
which IS as good as blank with respect 
to policies on such major problems 
confronting the people Nor is there 
ary other political party which can 
capture politiC 2 d power at the Centre 
and solve these problems An attempt 
has been made here to provide a non 
communist model of rule for solving 
these problems There arc more 
dictatorships than demcKarcies that 
have been ruling the 'Third World, 
comprising of 100 and odd countr.es 
How many of these are ruled by 
communist pa* ties ^ Not more than a 
dc7en How many of these are 
governed by Western style 
dennocracies’ Not more than two 
dozen The rest are ruled by non 
communsit dictatorships Surprising¬ 
ly, very tew attempts have been made 
to provide a sort of ideological 
guidance and a policy frame for such 
non-communsit dictatroships A very 
modest attempt has been made in this 
direction in the last chapter of this 
book ” 

It is a pity that Naik has not said a 
word about the relevance of all this to 
the basic theme of the book 
However, the book is full of quotables 
and IS certainly hilanous reading 
c^ATvanuaTa oai m4r\itrr\ui 


books 


Seven sisters’ story 



A Khasi woman selling caterpillars 

THF PROBLEM OF CHANGE 
A STUDY OF NORTH-EAST 

INDIA By B P Singh Oxford 
University Press, Ks 110 

N orth edsMndia ['dd been 
a writers favourite in the 
past for Its natural attidcOve 
ness and ethnic variety It is more than 
two decades now s’nce it began to 
interest them poltically Political 
interest in north eastern affairt has, of 
course, several dimensions B P 
Singh, an IAS officer with long 
experience in the region, typically 
takes the point of view of an 
enlightened administrator 

For a general introduction to the 
geography, economy and the social 
and political history o* tlic “seven 
sisters*’ or the seven States and Union 
Territories o^ the region, the book is 
quite comprehensive and resourceful 
There arc, however, a few confusing 
statements This, for example ‘T rum 
the anthrop>ologicdl angle, peoples of 
five groups entered north east Ind'a at 
different periods ot history the 
Austnts, Negroids, the Kiratas, 
Dravidians. and the Aryans “ Here 
the writer carelessly mixes up ethnic 
and linguistic categories 

Historical farts can always be 
presented and interpreted to the 
convenience of the author’s point of 
view Singh sees the history of the 
north-east, to a large extent, as the 


Ethnic habit 

history of the impat t ol t entral btal*' 
powiirs and tlie response ol the local 
communities The impact is, tor the 
most part (ndicated as a uvilizing 
one The ditfererKe between bis 
apprntu h and the tradihonul 
bureaucratic approach is that he 
views the tiinnoil in the regicin as “the 
i: loblerr ot change” and not simply as 
something like a law r»nd ordei 
problem 

The problems of the north 
eastern rt'gion, to liirn, “are products 
of the- rapid changer that the region 
has undergone on ai count of 
democratization and nuiderniza ion 
processes’ Are these in reality the 
oiily factors constilutinq “c hange” in 
the n<irth cast-^ Economic depnva 
tion, cultural and social discrimination 
and exploitation that came hand m 
h* id with the -intrusion of otalc 
flowers British and Indian are too 
apparent to be ignoi ed or overlooked 
The author correctly points out 
that the electoral process based on 
universal franchise has tailed to 
resolve conflicts m the region The 
failure has fostered tfie growth of what 
he calls ethnic “romanticism” The 
Cause of these conflicts appears to be 
a mere teething problem ‘limited 
socialization and scarce )ob 
opportunities” have come m the way 
of integration The resolution, too, is 
to be found within the dynamic of the 
capitalist system^ when it will 
“ultimately yield to the consumer 
aspirations of the people and pave the 


way for the growth and expansion of a 
middle class” The rapid growth of 
communications and transport and 
development of modern agriculture 
and industry ran provide the base for 
(heckmg the forces of regionalism 
The “widespread literal, y and the 
knowledge of English m the region’ is, 
to him, “the mos^ hopeful feature’ 

Singh has prestribed tlie 
interaction of the ‘ national elite” with 
its regional Loupfertnirts to bring 
abfji't a mitigatuin ol tl e tendon ,i 
measure we tiavt^ alrearlv witnessr*cl 
being taken by tlir Centre in strjt^ing 
the accord^ in Assam and Mi/< ram 

The reality, however, is muc h mote 
complex, as the pn tnie emerging t>ui 
of the fac ts and data pre^-erited by ht 
author shows ldcnt«lv cn:>is in the 
riuith east has been profound in both 
its cuhuial and e» onomic aspe^ ts h 
has gu'i n riv» to sever«il i omplicated 
phenomena The leadership ni the 
Assamese nationality turned ; 
chaiicmist wilhir. their (»wn prec iru ts, 
the chauvinism being only reinforced 
by th(* accord with the Onhe Ibis 
has oix^ned up a ( hnin ol disc ontc^nt 
among other nationalities in the State 
and the minority tribal groups ate tiow I 
rising to put their c laims torwar d in the 
spirit of the Assam niovenw’rit itself 

The author hc’is pointed out that the 
movement laum bed by t le All 
Meghalaya Students Union has 
received a great [ oost from the fall 
out of the Assam mcjvement Judging 
by the turns alreidy taken by the 
leadership of this movement, one can 
hardly entertain great hopes for ^he 
future Tensions between the Khasis 
on the one hand and the Jayantias or 
the Nagas on the other, are already 
apparent 

The policy of placating (he regional 
elite can thus help them play upon the 
identity crisis of the people and turn 
their aspiration fcir self determination 
to the advantage c^f their own 
chauvinistic ter'4dencies On the other 
hand, in spite of people like 
Rishweshwar Singh taking the 
parliamentary path, an end to the 
armed resistance movements in the 
north east is not in sight, at^ least as 
long as the State repression 
continues About this last aspect, 
however, the author has chosen to 
remain silent 

NILANJAN DUTTA 


FAIRY TALE. 


Thumbelina by Hans Christian Andersen 



I N the brook there yrew 
many water lilies, with broad, 
grecrv leaves, each of which 
seemed to be floating on the 
surface of the water The leaf 
which was farthest fiom the shore 
was also the largest, to it swam old 
Mother Toad, and on it she set the 
waInut-sheII, rontaming 
Thumbebna 

The Door little thing awoke 
Quite early next morning, and, 
when she saw where she was she 
began to c ry most oitterly, for 
there was nothing but water on ail 


sides of the laige green leaf, and 
she could in no way reach the 
bank 

Old Mother I oad was down in 
the mud, decorating her 
apartment with bulrushes and 
yelkiw buttercups, to make it 
quite gay and tidy to receive her 
new daugliter in law 

At last, she and hertnghtfulson 
swam together to the leaf where 
she had left Tumbelina, they 
wanted to fetch her pretty cradle, 
and put it up in the bridal 
chamber, before she herself wos 


conducted into it 

Old Mother Toad made a low 
curtsey in the water, and said to 
her “Here is my son, he is to be 
your husband, and you will have a 
lovely home together down in the 
mud ” 

“Coax, coax, brekkle-ke kcxl,” 
was all ihat her son could say. 

Then they took the neat little 
^d and swam away with it, while 
Thumbelina. sat abne on the 
green leaf, weeping, for she did 
not hkc the thought of living with 
the withered old toad, and having 
her ugly son for a husband. 





















Word-o-malic 

Put thp battle thuH' lett* r word in 
the empty boxi"^ so that sevtm 
words are foinuv^ altogether 



039 uoitnjos 


Odd man out. 

Which (»f thebt' i\?ttcrs is the odd 
'man out>^ 

RSTUVWXYZ 

pasop spq y Ajuo) a nounio^ 

What is he? 

Mr A has hitrse sense in 
abundaiKe Hi* never flinches 
trom any problem, however 
critical that might be And more 
often ihan not, his k ommonsenbe 
as well tis inihative helps him come 
off with flying colours 
So. M’^ A lb 

Mr B was our club-member VJe 
went to hiS house as we wanted 
him to do some work related to 
our club Bu^ he avoided under 
the plea that he wt^s still in the grip 
of Illness 
So. Mr R IS 

When we talked of adrnitting a 
female nu rnber to our club Mr C 
got fiipous He was dead against 
this Wc all knew he once left a 
dev.ent job because he (.ould not 
bi(;ok v'orking L«nder a female 
^'H>sb t ven he could not get along 
well 'I'llh his wife in his hon.e 
S ) Mr C IS a 

IbiHAOOSlW J M 

adasoNi'ivw a 

Sn011cJVMH'> V »VM 

sjia/Yi<-uy 

ASHORE K BASU 




What’s in a name ? 

Given below are t lues of some words To help you find the words, 
we have pivr%vd out names ot children trom these words anc filled 
them in the blanks 


1 A salad dressing MAYONNAISE 

2 Essav type of writing - ROSE 

3 F'ne thread like structure - I L A - - - 

4 The young of a cow - A L F 

5 Irj leave completely ----DON 

n A soft mellow cheese -----BERT 

7 FZi^rthwwrn b family ANNE 

8 The study of words, sounds, etc - R A M - - - 


MVWWVaO ‘aiTHNNV 
‘ia38W3WVJ ‘NOQNVgV ‘dlVO ‘iNdWVTId ‘3SOad 

llOJUe^ Sl/Y\ 3 r| 

aNv^a3a^IO/v^ ni S3aniN3Aav anonv » 

‘atueu laaijo > agi /QMV IHSaNOM NI HOITV/'^^s sn }o }soyi 

ianrtsuv 
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The hano carrie in the Swiss leagui 
elimination round of the recently 
concluded “ORKAY” tournament held in 
Bombay In the open roc^m, South became 
declarer in 4H while his cunterpart in the 
other room played the safe contract of 3h 
In the open room, West led C—A and 
continued with C— K & Q, and eventually 
South S€ttlcdfor9tricks—l down, causing 
a swing of 16 IMPs in favour of the 
opponents 

TTie hand is a simple one- A more 
expenenced player would have brought 
home the contract without even exerting 
himself fully Defence has collected two 
tricks so far So you can afford one more 
tnck For success you need a 3- 3 
trump break Besides, you need ether a J - 3 
spade break or H —K inside and diamond 
honours split From the b'ddings and the 
play you know that one of the nvssing 
kings ts with West Speaking percentage 
wise, Jhe second option has an edge over 
the first Naturally, you will opt foi me 
finesses You cash S - A and play a small 
spade to S —K and ^incssc the H - K Fvt. 
if It fails, you can make 10 tricks if West 
holds the other ed king alsvi, aou the 
spade-break is 3—3 As the cards are, your 
finesse of the H— K will be right As West is 
likely to hold the other king, you play D - 
Q from hand and, when West rovers, win 
with Ace and play another heart After 
drawing out the trumps you can play a 
small diamond to dummy’s 10 and who 
wins makes no difference, you will always 
get the two remaining diamond treks, as 
you will still have a trump left in your 
hand to take care of a club return 

This line of play will tail only if West holds 
the heart king and 3 spades along with his 5 
long clubs If you want to play for an even 
break of spade, you are to play H - J or Q 
frogi the ‘wnd, and if the same holds you 
»e to play H—A and back a heart But 
in that case you wyili not have any room left 
for improvisation 

^RUDEV 


1 This IS <j luriK >us w(H,d< ut of Gandhi 
in his Ddiidi [i « hi. is iUe aitist ^ 



2 David Bcion, Vivian Richards, 
Mohindet Aniarnath and Clive 
Lloyd- what is common to tht‘st» 
crickrtf^rs'' 

3 W’ht^n Meeiid Shenov recent!'* died 
in l^hou many an elderly peison in 
the siibconfinenl fe'^ ‘^ad, what was 
her name when ^he was a 
protessional 

4 Alter the annt ^clr’on of Oiidh, the 
British usdd as arnrnuninoT' storf a 
I'liildmq v.al’ed KiuUi.i Rasoo^ v hy 
was f'IS gallmq MusLiPa m 
pariiCLilai'^ 

5 What is mansueiLidc ' 

b Whw'h orqani7at'on came into 
being tollo'winq the Mar'ila Pact of 
1%4'» 

7 About ten years ago a West 
German terioi.st group tailed RAF 
hit the l't'adlit»es wi^h regularity. what 
was its lull name and w'h(< were its 
leaders' 

H Don Gonzalc .limenc? dc^ Quesada 
was in the setrltment of Sorocota hiqh 
up iH the Andes loc^king foi El 
Dorado, he didn’t find gold but what 
did he hnd iristead*^ 

9 \A/hcn Rtnne finally conquered 
Carthage, the rums burnt for 17 days, 
where are thev'^ 

10 Which was Germany s Pigges» 
seaport during World War II ^ 

11 Panther a figns figns is the 
zoological name of the subspecies 
more v\cll known as tlie Royal ^ngal 
Tiger, in which countries wo"ld yoi. 
find it^ 

12 Which queen of Mewa'^ seijt a 
rakhi to Humayun to seek his* 
fraternal help, and why*^ 


THE ANSWERS 

1 Naiidalal Bose 

2 They have ail won the man of the 
match award at a World Cup final 

3 Khurshid Jahan ; 

4 The building contained a stone 
impression of the Prophet's footprint ; 

5 Mecknes*' or docility j 

6 SEATO (South East Asia Treaty^ 

Organization) . j 

7 Rt»d Army Faction, AndreasBaaderj 

and Uliike Meinhotf i 

8 American Indians digging for! 
potato, sc^meting Europeans did not' 
krviv' 

9 Tl^e rums are buried 'mder a suburb] 
of Funis 

10 Hamhuig 

11 India, Nepd, Bhutan, Bangladesh 

12 Ram Karmavati, to seek Mughal 
help against Sultan Bahadur Shah ofj 
Gujarat who f.ad invaded Chitor 

CHESS. 

When there is no result but just a draw in 
a chess game, the public as well as the 
experts feel let down Truly in most 
cases the draws are a compromise 
between the players Sometimes players 
want to rest and readily accept draws, 
while there arc also instances of draws or 
even defeats being arranged in 
tournaments for considerations other than 
the spirit of the game But there are also 
wonderful and exciting draws, the draws 
that are not supposed to be there or draws 
that 'lave dramatic ingredients Here is an 
example of a draw from the 1984 Karpov 
Kasparov encounter Kasparov (Black) to 
move How did the game go? 



fi2 (B) Kg8, Rd4, Pte4. f4, g7. h6 
Kasparov must bnng out the K in the 
^-ay, so he played K17, but accord .ig to 
MikhalchisKin the same result was possible 
if he had played Rd2 instead The play 
continued 1 a4,e3, 2Kc3.Rd8,3fc3.fc3,4 
Rel. Ra8. 5 Kb3, Rb8, 6 Kc2, Re8, 7 Rfl 
(this was the sealed move, but the players 
agreed to a draw without playing any 
more) 
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Roots of decadence 



RomamRolland with O undht^y/iUcneuve, December 1931 Sceptical about the M^ahatma^s financiers 
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I< n* ii.on of thi* C oTiTiL's, 
.hi'.d,-) f'lT' in ’h** lisi in th* scvc)nd 
IP oil *'"11 ino'vt b bv iiH’ FoTitsh(’nlH 
h.i * 'oo I rst I'v 15 oivn nyht lor 
"-'tlioi'f ' ompl. ti* ov.PI luiulinq of tlu* 
t oi'hri Tu'rt u'll b< noo^htiwork 
If rpvi i. jii'JM ss \.*'hiit li IS tbi’ Sfilt lostMh 
I’s'^f' o'lr *'iPTP''ith shtill It t"’lilt'd ‘ 
f h (on )ri*-s i" tlu no ( t i onsi. 
'» MI, 'vhi h )li ibi po’^'»»i tor \\ thi* 
‘' )i 1 I nt tip '*11'l^i 1 b P'i [ 1 1 

I •) 1 >1 M roih t. ,iil our ikilio'uil v.ork 
bill! ts ni « sSfUiK su If thpfipht for 
IS to K' s(j 1,J md It* il the 


ritornw'tion «.t Mk* Ctniqrp^s is iIk^ 
hr-t nppd to whi* h tlu* xVorkinq 
(. ornrni 11 c* tui*' to tltvOM* its 
itl< t*tion I ht C onn nss is sn** tmi" 
tr otii inti r iivi! JpnVv/ ” 

Thi i'Jih ntf* i (kiss Dv tliib time 
luid Cjcindhi in th* ir po* ket ijnd they 
fell no '•t'eo to take him seriout-ly bo, 
in ]9'^4, (jandh> s^jicl at Cek utt in ^ 
meek v(ue '‘If we uork the 
Cori<iress c»rq ni^.ation n jii violently 
cind h(^nestly w shcill »e nhie to pur<j'» 
It of its ( orriipl ms todav Itisreokinq 
with ionuptk \ and Bengal I must 
coiiiess tc) mv sori(;w, has hecMi the 
worst sinnei in hiis respec I lArnrita 
P.itrik<i 1 3'^) 

His prisjtion was more piithetic 
when hi* said “In ans event I Ihweno 
/enK.dy to -.lifigest for purging the 
C'ongri ss (*rgam/atic)ii in F-^i*ngal ol all 
the undesirable elements It would T)e 
iippos^ble to run the B«mgal 
( on iM ^s organization or tor that 
in.itter any C'ongress oigani/ation, 
until aiui unless the 'y\st nivijoritv; of 
C- ongr* ssini'ii make up iheir minds to 
woi! the ( ongress with absolute 
hones!V ’ IT he Statesman 22 7 34) 








On {h\ r\ < I hi ! \ 1 ;1 sv'h 
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tn uttcM a ‘Old ()♦ • .M MlMj \ ' 

C oin^ip* siiu n and ( 

Dunrvi iht* coiT'inn‘1 Vti iUm , 1-n il 
ho filU (i with trirHK^h’s about dun • 
havp boon dunrnj tha past rnontn I n* 
a* nmonv with whu fi ( 
aUctior's haw Im t r. fouqfn m ^orua 
pifU os tUlH Hit nncUiin rru hi^ri 
I adoptad C onj»t*ss ^mitI h 

i.arnpuiahr"^ w'(m -i am! rua-.. 
a* u irujin iL‘t o'I. iho '.V, » joujo' 
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Or^uish t th. vVt;hI I tt.''a uri-nr 
nid , 1 ‘jlin.n '* ilu.ii'htU pi M«u ,*ti n 
*'» 1 I 'V o 1 1 in ' ti >» 1 1 o pa *'• *n 

IT. 1 *asoKin ‘o ,'i il I “'ll ^ '.m.* 

an • »r a* ^. tion in apit M v* »' . , 

I n mt - > ‘h.i. nVPP‘ \.*who , am u il, 

v‘«iihou uilh nl*v. tin 1 it ‘o ha ' Ir .n i 
iMnluidirnant . I it- c r*.* d 

Non*- tool Ciarvlii .aov.u 
,( po . ,t’ Ai.h iilnnat‘iV , find’u; 
! ’.n I II t^dti 1(1 int • i th (h >n'a*'-s \ ♦ 
r 1 lopi d t» in I ‘ I) '* ‘ 'i n» *i I 1 1'' > * 

r^lv)ia T ‘S' -V linn It' . \*lh 'oS.il 

( [.aiitlra Pi!- PlujI i d itv '»ap* . 

' 1 » 1 in U ha wn 'k T na 'hin«41' 
k daat'*i.r than < ormplion h i 
liindvipiant ij dilltTani. hitusan 
’P.'Hiv Cv)tujTi .-iSTiH n an ^ a vs* if 
Whan ha had surriMuituf » th* 
Swatai F^pty in lu i.'l ivi* 'i 'I. *' 
thi*" would lofi a hir^’ to rii’'»v» 
hirYisotf from tha t oTijn^.s M.’ihiT' lai' 
VtMrs 

r]ia ^raaf^ -vt tra<tadi, «>* ^ hP Ih > 
lift’ was thii^ na .^lloki ri f iun * foiit 
c-ploitad I" du' *\\v> .i'* ^ s 
whost prt*( isa anp ua-' t(‘ siuld'-' hi- 
p)«)|itual philosopttv ^ ron Pit <iai 
onwards it ti.is liiin lhi naMi* of f 
eclut atad i la^s to n a p< »litu a jvoa . . 
by any nvans and \ h\ n induU^i n 
sa^^kmq in th« iiania of -> t\.inu nu 
massc’s On his n tain K»irna tui r 
I orxion in wlu*n (iiikih. nw 

R«^main Rolland, om (* tiu lir 
qui'stions Ri'IPnd asked w.is S 
your stiLiggle lt)i Ir^t ion 
punt ipalii. hnaruad hy fha m.iioAi i i 
of Boinhav what v 'ilynudov^ht rtt'u 
try to cr»ntrol tha -jov inmon* fi 
independent InJia^" Ga.inhi "iecM„ 
replied “I shal‘ otfei s jfvu'truhij 


The greatest tragedy 
ofGandhj’s life was that 
he allcwed hss narr^e 
to be exploiied by the 
educated middle class 
whose precise aim was 
to scuttle his political 
phiiosophyi From that 
day onwards it has 
been the game of the 
educated class to 
seize political power 
by any r^ieans and 
mouige in self-seeking 
«n Ine rame of serving 
the masses 



Cakutta Corporation building 
Shameful spectacle^ 


M any years ago 1 agore pointed 
out ‘ The general opinion of 
the present day nationalists 
in India is that we have lorne to a final 
completeness in oui social and 
spiritual ideals, thir the task of the 
i oTistrurtiye work of scxnety having 
fK'cn done several thousand years 
1 •* lore’ we were born, now we are free 
t(' «Mnf)lov all our activity m the 
pi'i’hval directiori We think that our 
1 1 - K IS b’4ild A political miracle of 
tftedoni on rhe quicksands of social 
SMicery’ Therefore, on August 15, 
when India became one of the 
Bi it I ,h dominions we inher'^ed certain 
nsurH-Tiiblc fallacies 


f list f ur sense of iationhood weis 
«i gift of Eiiitish imperialism, second, in 
li'iJia 5 tight fcT- fre t‘dorT> India’ meant 
the <duca*ed class, third, the history 
ot India otruqqle foi freedom has 
hern somewhat ex ^ggerated because 
(here never was any mass 
mobilization in t, fourth, our so x.alled 
tai^h in tnc concept of demc»cracy was 
always cit loggerheads with our 
iTHklieval mind, fifth, the sanctity we 
readily conferred upion the many acts 
of moral turpitude like murder of 
innocent t nqlishrncn and robbery 
committed tor furthering the cause of 
fieedoiii haa engrafted wholesale 
coriut)tion »nto the entire scxriety. 
Skt i, refusal to urgaruze the masses 
pr>litiLaIly made them vulnerable to be 
dup'^d or even terrorized by any 
oiqari’zed or stray political agencies, 
and finally, failure to inculcate a true 
>c>nse of nationansTi in the minds of 
fht' pe<inle ca*Tied the seed of 
endangering i!^e very existence of our 
rwitiopal tdihce 


I said Ln the beginning that there 
has .uk'er been any national 
CJpposilion I also said tEiht the 
educated class is most selfish Ju$t as 
they actively helped British 
imp€ruili:.m in order to prosper, they J 
have and w.ll always side with the 
ruling party as long as it can offei 
pecuniary inducements Opposition 
parties will never unite because every 
u.^t suspects that the other ould 
monopolize the entire source ot 
pc*cuniary gains, if and when the 
Congress is ousted 

The forty years of independence 
have given birth to a new caste — the 
politician - and tell a sordid tale of 
repeated betrayal of the masses 


LANGUAGE. PLEASE. 


Matter of manners 


All the cKamples this, week are 
chosen from s 

“I have a vcel*_omc opportunity to 
put on record the liking I and my 
colleagues have lett for him 

We often havt occasion to use 
nouns and personal pronouns 
connected ‘and’ “Good manners 
require that we snould say, You and 
\\ not *1 and you’, You and he’, not ‘he 
and you’, ‘Han and T, not ‘I and Han “ 
(Wren and Martin ) 

In the sentence we are considering 
we should say, ‘My colleagues and 1’ 
instead of ‘I and my colleagues’ 

“Mr has pxDinted out that a U N I 
news published in 

Some nouns like measles, mumps, 
billiards.news have the plurcd ending 
's’ but they are used as singulars and 
take a singular ve^^b The pronouns 
standing for then also are in the 
singular number Instead of ‘ a news 
or ‘two news’ we should say, ‘an item’ 


or ‘two Items* of news We say ‘ There 
are some interesting items (or bits, or 
pieces) of news a summary 

of the news (or ‘a news summary*) ” 
The expression ‘a U NI news’ is 
incorrect ^or ‘an itrmi of U N I news’ 
‘No news is good news’ is a proverb 
meaning ‘if there were had news we 
should hear it ’ 

“Jardine was to India, the 
land 01 hib birth and early education, 
at the heaa ot a M C C team on a four 
months stint until thmgs cooled off “ 
In this sentence ‘a’ before 
M C C IS incorrect for ‘an’ ‘An’ is 
used before consenants with a vowel 
sound as in “He is an M D (or M A )” 
“He IS an honest man ' 

“India lacing a more superior 
M C C struggled for four days to 
avoid defeat ” 

Here ‘more’ before superior is 
incorrect and should he dropped 
Adjectives like ‘senior’ or 'supe’'ioi’ 


contain the idea ot more (advanced irJ 
years, or exalted in rank or position,; 
etc ) They cannot be used with ‘morej 
than’ They are, J nec essary, tollowedl 
by ‘to’ He is senior or superior to me 
in rank Other adjectives of this 
category are Inferior, prior, anterior, 
posterior, and junior They all are 
tollowcd by 'to’ and not ‘than’ 

‘The IMF, as the world’s 
monetary authority , hiS been 
rendered almost imtxiteni by the 
domination of the USA, but when 
the latter so wished the Fund has been 
made the ins^rumerit for working out 
tar-reaching solutions ’’ 

In this sentciKe the verbs ‘wished’ 
and ‘has been made' should be in the 
sarr;e tense, 'wished' should go with 
was made’, or ‘has wished’ should go 
with has been made’ 

P MUKHERJEE 


Truth behind the legend 


N ow that men have tramped over 
Its unromantic surface. 
you*d think the moon’s 
raditional role in seduction would be 
over Not a bi^ The moon isn’t just a 
handy word for songwriters lo rhyme 
with spoon and June It is, in fact, a 
definite aid to romance 

When the moon is full, it puts wha^ 
scientists call ‘negative ions’ into the 
atmosphere Breathing these ions 
makes you feel aler^, full of energy and 
more susceptible to the opposite sex 
Candlelight ana firelight also give off 
negative ions which perhaps explains 
why they, too, have always been 
onnected with romance 
lt*s surprising how many legends 
and folklore stand up to the test of 
scientific and historic research Take 
aristocratic blue blood, for instance 
t's not so ridiculous as it sounds In 
ilden times, the gentry and their 
ladies avoided going out into the sun 
So their veins always showed blue 
hrough the.r pale skins, unlike lesser 
mortals whose skin w^ls coarsened by 
working out of doors 

As scientific knowledge improved, 
was thought many of the Biblical 
stories would be exposed as myths 
But the opposite has happened Most 
oHhe stories in the Bible are actually 


based on hard fact 

Archaeological ext avations have 
roved beyond doubt that there was a 
great flood, and the search goes on for 
remnants of Noah’s Ark And one of 
the most fascinating recent 
discoveries concerned the ‘manna 
from heaven’ ter it to the Israelites 
when their food ran out in the Sinai 
desert 

Manna is described in the Book of 
txodus as 'white and tasting like 
wafers made with honey’ Research 
has sho vn that a saccharine 
exudation whose chief constituent is 
h^xatomre alcohol’ is found to this day 
IP the area through which the 
Israelites passed k is the product of 
two species of insect living on 
tamarisk trees and shrubs For a few 
months in the spring sweet drops of 
fluid appear on the trees 

The Bible dcsc'^ibcs the Israelites 
being saved from starvation by manna 
which appeared on the 15th day of the 
second month after leaving Egypt 
Historians have worked this out as 
May or early June prec isely when the 
manna still appears today 

The Bible also says the manna 
appeared at night and it is the case 
that the insects* secretion .s more 
likely to accumulate during the night 


when there are no ants to carry it orf 
Arabs to this day collect and cat the 
sweet SGCietion and it is the origin of 
our word ‘honeydew’ 

Which of the following do you think 
actually happened*^ 

* William Tell shooting an apple off his 
son’s head 

* Sir Walter Raleigh spreading h'S 
cloak in the mud to keep Qeen 
Elizabeth’s feet aty 

Nero fiddling while Rome burned 

* Isaac Newfon discovering the 
theory of gravity after watching an 
apple fall from a tree 

* Robin Hood robbing the rich to pay 
the poor 

* George Washington chopping down 
a cherry tree then confessing because 
he couldn’t lell a he 

Well, one of them is true Isaac 
Newfon really did become inspired by 
an apple Not only is there an 
authenticated account bv_ an eye¬ 
witness, we even know the’ brand of 
apple which prompted Newton to ask 
fiimself why it fell down instead of up 
It was a ‘Flower of Kent* The tree 
from which it fell, in Woolsthorpe, 
Lincolnshire, was chopped down in 
1820, but seveval cuttings were taken 
and still flourish in various parts of the 

GRAEME AtJLXrC 





CANCER 

Jun22-Jul23 


UBRA 

Sep 22-Oct 23 



CAPRICORN 

Dec 22*~Jan 20 


i HOUGH YOU MAY BE 
beset w)th pi 2 kctical diffi 
culties m the early part of the 
nH’ek. things should im 
prove A good time to 
experiment with subjects 
that appeal to you Original 
rde«is will be most reward¬ 
ing A few calculated risks 
mav b*' justified this week* 
but SDmeone*^ lack of 
enthus'asm might put you 
oti a qood idea It will be up 
to you to take the initiative 
l>y encouraging action 
instead of talk on Thursday 
Important dates 30, 1,3 


A LONG STANDING 
friendship may become 
somewhat strained Try not 
to take this too much to 
heart, and avoid any 
embarrassment by keeping 
quiet A week when others 
may interfere with your 
plans You may have to 
compromise over a minor 
problem, whether you like if 
or not Other interests and 
activities should progress 
satisfatonly, in fact you 
could achieve spmething 
rather special Important 
dates 1, 4, 5 


A WEEK OF INTEREST 
inq contac tb and pleasurable 
meetings Travel of some 
kinci is indicated and also an 
enjoyable scKial occasion 
People appear to be in a 
happy mood and are 
gener^ly helpful on Tues 
day It IS possible that you 
will have to clear a backlog 
of work Ihcrc may be 
pressure to get things done 
and you could become 
rather tired Do not be 
tempted to skip important 
Items, for mistakes may 
occur Important dates 1, 
2, 4 


DESPITE THF POSSIBI- 
hty of a windfall of some 
kind, this may not be a 
totally carefree week You 
mav run into argumentative 
people who could under¬ 
mine your confidence Look 
alter yourself A lucky break 
could -lead to better 
conditions and progress in 
an important project Be 
prepared take a chance 
on something you may 
know little about — you 
be pleasantly surprised 
Important dates 30, 1, 2. 



T AURUS _ 

Apr 21 “May 21 


1 



UO 

Jul 24—Aug 21 


SCORPIO PMI AQUARIUS 

on 24 -Nov 21 IhN! I®*’ 2l-Fdb 


A nirUCULT TASK 
c Duid piesent 'tself early on 
But provided you v“an face 
ciiticisrn, there is no reason 
wliy tl lb cannot be easily 
overcome Make a special 
effort to put important ideas 
into operation on Wednes 
(lav Last minute changes to 
ot your plans might 
pla( e you in an unsatislac 
lory situation :5tudy your 
own well being and that of 
your immediate circle lather 
tiun trying to please 
everyone Important 
dates 1, 4, 5, 


YOU ARE ENTERING AN 
exciting and eventful phase, 
but will need the confidence 
and courage to make 
(hanqes where necessary 
Concentrate on the major 
issues, and you should profit 
c onsidcrably News receiv 
ed during this week should 
help to lift a load from your 
mind Fake your time over 
<lc\isi<>ns as the outcome 
I ould have lar reaching 
vttiVtx Care is needed 
w'hen sh(;pping, travels arc 
l.kelv Important dates 1, 
3,5 


YOUR WORKING OR 
domestic programme may 
be interrupted by a senes of 
mmo*' setbacks Try not to 
let this upset you because as 
the week progresses, you 
w'H find you arc able to make 
good headway Take a calm 
detached look at the way 
things are going before 
making any major decision 
It viould be best to avoid 
being criticdl, particularly 
lowaids members of the 
family Important dates* 
30. 2, 3 


THIS COULD BE AN EX I 
tremely lucky week F^y 
attention to the personal 
side of your We and go ahead 
with a new friendship or 
Iresh link up A splendid 
time for making plans for the 
future There appear to be 
more opportunities now for 
going out and about and for 
puT suing your own in 
tcrests You will get on well 
with people but be cautious 
in what you say and do 
Important dateb 29, 1, 2 



GE MINI _ 

May 22-Jun21 



VIRGO _ 

Aug 22 “Sep 21 



SAGITIARIUS 

Nov 22—Dec 21 


PISCES 

Feb 20-Mai 21 


AN INTERESTING AND 
satisfactory week Be 
L ontent to hold your ground 
for the present and do not 
attempt to force an issue,no 
matter how confident you 
may feel Slow but sure 
progress is indicated Even if 
your mind i« occupied with 
other things, try to look after 
correspondence and keep 
abrgast ot day to-day duties 
Pleasant tiappenings in one 
form or another arc 
indicated Travels likely 
Important dates 30, 1, 5 


THOUGH YOU WOULD 
be wise to resist impulsive 
spending, it look*; like a good 
ume (or buying something 
sptH lal Tbis IS a week that 
offers great opportunities 
tor improving your circurns 
tjnees You should now be 
m a position to take things 
easy for a while and to enjoy 
a well earned rest A good 
time to relax and to make 
the most of the relatively 
quiet sfiell that seems in the 
offu.g Good news in the 
post Important dates 30, 
2,4 


THIS SHOULD BE 
another promising week, 
when you can confidently 
attempt something new 
Some c)f you may take a 
beneficial break from 
routine, possibly leading to 
new friends and interests A 
change of scene could work 
wonders and the com 
panionship of other people 
may help perk you up What 
you do and whom you meet 
now could make a lot of 
difference to vour future 
Important dates 29,30,1 


THERE MAY BE A FEW 
misunderstandings this 
week Some will prove to be 
unimportant but others 
could place you in an 
awkward situation Take 
extr ^ care when planning an 
outing Health stars are 
fair't Tread carefully in all 
matters and be particularly 
diplomatic when dealing 
with people as there mav be 
some friction this week It 
would be best to be as self 
reliant as possible Impor¬ 
tant dates 30, I, 2 
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The bottomless pit 


A tew days before tnc elec 
t'ons in Nagaland, a Know 
Icdgeaole membei ot tne 
Congress ll) expressed misgivings in 
Delni tnat it would be neavy going foi 
ms party artd oemoaned tnat money 
alone counted in tne remote 
nortneastern State Tne Opposition 
was in a confident mood, navmg 
concentrated all its fire pc^wer in 
Nagaland, tielding its oest strategists, 
topped oy tne Andhra Cniet Minister, 


N 7 Rama Kao, vvno nas oy now 
f dec ted the art ot winning votes witn 
nistrionics, sitting atop his impressive 
Cna’tanay Ratnam Alter me results 
were announced it was me turn of tne 
Opposition leaders to criticize the 
C ongress I lor using its money power 
to win tne elc( tu'ins Inc impressue 
victory was a snor in tnc ar n lor inc 
ruling party at me Centre as well as in 
the State 

Despite our glib talk of national 
integration, precicus little has been 
done to bring Nagaland into tne 
country’s mainstream The National 
Integration Council, which met for the 
first time in June 1962, appointed lour 
committees to study and repoit on 
regionalism, cornmunalisrn. a code of 
conduct for students and teachers 
and me place of Hindi, Englisn and 
regional languages in university 
education At anotner session at 
Srinagar m t’ne major proolems 
listed were co.nrnunal clasnes, 
provifu lalism’ regionalism and 
oarocniaiism. inequality ann language 
differences Many years ago. 


Mahatma Gandni thougni that 
national unity would remain a fond 
dream unless ail Indians started 
thinking in terms of national interests 

If the truth has to be told, the 
communal and other divides in the 
rest ot the country do not apply to 
Nagaland •The people there have 
their own tribal life, and each tribe 
lives for Itself They do not care wha^ 
happens to the organized government 
in Kohima or in Delhi By and large 


the tribes are steeped in poverty Only 
a liny traction forms the upper crust 
It oattens on t\\e huge amounts of 
dough being put into Nagaland by the 
Centre Even when one chamber of 
the State legislature at Kohima is one 
too inanv, there is already talk of 
ihaving a sec ond chamber 

OtlicMls in Delhi point out that 
wirile Sizable p»oportions of Central 
grants sanctioned lor tne canous 
States are returning unspent nothing 
that goes into the Nagaland 
Government’s coffers is ever 
returned Corrupt*on is rampant 
7 here is a spO'U system at wc'^rk to the 
growing bank accounts of the 
enlightened” section 

On tnc plains of Dirnapur, there is a 
sizable population of Bengali 
speaking Assamese, wno nave spilled 
over from the adjoining Cacn^ 
district They also are among the 
have nois, though apparently most of 
them favour the Congress (1) Many 
milestones will have to be crossed by 
tne Centre in Nagaland, miles away 


from the plains, to help the bulk of the 
Nagas feel that they do belong to 
India 

Amity first 

F rom Nagaland to Punjab isl 
a long haul, but since it is 
SC) close to Delhi anything that 
happens m Punjab draws attention 
Tne Centre has been under pressure 
to release the detenus, to stop “fake 
encounters”, to ask the security 
forces not to enter the gurdwaras, and 
to be lenient to Army deserters in the 
wake of Operation Bluestar All these 
demands amount to a tall order when 
the Sikh political leaders, especially 
the United Akali Dal (UAD) 
members, have failed to check the 
continuing tide of terrorism 
Members of the Sikh Forum are 
currently camping on the Boat Club' 
grounds near Parliament House But 
that is not where they should be 
spending their time They will do a 
much greater service to their State if 
they restore harmony between the 
Hindus and the Sikhs in Punjab so 
that a general resistance can be put up 
against the terrorists 

A large number of Sikhs and 
Hindus are related by marriage, and 
not long ago, many Hindu families 
were nuppy to see one ot their ooys 
baptized a Smh 7 nese mixed families 
are si ill ir»ere Pven Aiimnder Singn, 

• ’AL) aiio s«.K)n ot the F^atiala 

Toval ta 111 !', is related to Hindus by 
.narriagc iXiiyv ne acquainted with 
Arnnnder Singn or P S Badal knows 
tnev aie truly secular in their outlook,. 
aiKi a lyune I jllowing tne activities ol 
(i S Fonra will recall the allegation, 
nade in tne press not so long ago, that 
lu* IS close t ) the extremists 

Wnv ilt)n l tnc Sikh intellectuals 
j>ersuade tne Smn and Hindu leaders 
to join nands and bring peace and 
prospertty to Punjab'^ Go to the 
•-ountryside .n tne State, and tne heart 
ol me sturdy Sinh farmer is still in the 
rigiit place 

1 ne feeling among t’ne Smhs in 
F*anjab is clear it is the politicians, 
’botn ot t'ne Congress (I) and the Akali 
Dais, wno have brought the State to 
the present unhappy situation 
RINGSIDER 
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Doers’ do 


T he hotel wa^ one of Bangkok’s 
most ghttermg, the buffet tables 
were heaped with the great 
cuisines of Asia But Abdul Sattar 
Edhi, in his worn, homespun jacket, 
chose only a bowl of soup and a piece 
of flat bread known as noan 

Edhi and his wife, Bilqis, woik 
among the poor m Pakistan’s urban 
slums, raising money to give the 
penniless medicine, an ambulance 
service and coffins when ail else 
fails David Rockefeller had invited 
them to Bangkock to an unusual Asian 
gathering of like-minded people who 
are concerned about the underside of 
rapid development, the challenge to 
old cultures and the needs of those 
who *do not share m Asia's 
technological miracles 
The Edhts among 155 men and 
women from more than a idozen 
Asian nations who have won the 
R^imon Magsaysay Award for their 
contributions to public life, a prize 
that irrthis part of the world carries 
the prestige of a Nobel citation 
Last month for the first time m the 
award’s 30-year history, more than 
90 holders of the pnze. named for a 
former president of the Philippines, 
met for discussions on culture and 
development — eastern software and 
western hardware, by one definition 
— sponsored by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund 

Since its founding in 1940, the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund has given 
$ 17 5 million to Asian proiecis, 
including the Ramon Magsaysav 
Awards Foundation, which it 
established in Manila in 1957 Fhc 
foundation chooses the pnzewinners, 
who receive $ 20,000 awards for *heir 
work m public service, community 
leadership, journalism, literature anci 
international understanding 

Beginning next yea*^, the award 
winners will rec eive $ 30,000, followiriQ 
a decision to increase the 
foundation's capital In addition a 
new programme will be established in 
the Philippines to lUpport 
independent Asian projects 

“All of us are com erned about the 
slate of our societies the injustices, 
the poverty, iht' people deprived of 
their ngh*s, the state of our education 
these kinds of things.” said 
Mo< htar Lubis, a 1958 winner and 
I ■ ■ .. . 



The Dalai JLoma One who could 
not attend 

one of Indonesia’s leading writers, 
whose novels and short stories are 
bumming with social commentary 

Lubis, arrested under both the 
Sukarno and Suharto regimes, said 
the Magsaysay assembly “is 
important to those who work on the 
fringes of tolerated dissent ’ 

“To me, the Magsaysav Award 
moans a great deal, a great moial 
support in my struggle to improve 
these aspects of my society,” he said 
“It means that I am not alone, that 
many other people in the countries of 
Asia are doing the same things It 
strengthens my own beliefs and 
convictions '' 

br Nafsian Mboi, who with her 
husband, Governor Ben Mboi, won 
the award in 1986 for their work in 
rural development in Indonesia's 
bleakest province, West Timor, said 
that “these arc all people who have 
done things” 

“This IS not theoretical,” she 
added “They have done things and 
seen results Fhcir failures we have 
shared, their successes arc our 
successes ” 

For Lubis, Mboi and otlicrs, the 


gathering is also testimony to the 
presence in Asian cultures of 
democratic, charitable, even 
confiontational strains that are not 
Western m origin, as Governments 
seeking to curb them often charge 
The Magsaysay laureates arc 
writers, monks, priests, community 
leaders, volunteer organizations, 
Government workers and the 
founders, like the Fdhis, of small 
independent aid pinjects th*it refuse 
official support Americans and 
Europeans are occasionally included 
for their work in the region The 
Peace Corps in Asia won an award in 
196i lorut Ruppe, the Corps 
Director, was a participant m this 
Magsaysay assembly 
Some of the award winners are 
famous among them Mother 
Teresa, wlio did not come, and the 
Dalai Lama, who could not, because 
Thailand decided his presence would 
embarrass China in the wake of 
recent • violent Buddhist piotests in 
Tibet But inanv others are Jess well 
known outside t'leir home countries 
Ohm Dae Sup, for example, is a 
66 year-old South Korean 
businessmari who has opened 35,000 
small libraries since 1951 
“As a salesman of 18 or 19.1 read a 
great deal,” he said through an 
interpreter “I began to sense tlie 
power of books, a wca'x?ri for people 
in their struggle for survival ” 

Fills year’s Magsaysay Award 
winners include an American-born 
priest, Richard Wiliam Timm, 
Superior of the Holy C'^oss Fathers in 
Bangladesh, who formed a rural 
development organization uniting 130 
voluntary agencies working in that 
country Timm was cited for 35 
years of sustained committment of 
heart and mind to helping 
Bangladeshis build their national life 
Other 1987 winners are Dr Arec 
Valyasevi, a TTiai nutntionist, Diane 
Yun-Peng Ymg, the editor Of the 
Taiwanese publication Common- 
wealth, Hans Bague Jassin, an 
Indonesian 4iterary critic and founder 
of the Centre For literary 
Documentation in Jakarta, and Dato 
Haji Hanafiah bin Haji Ahmad, who 
helped tens of thousands of 
Malaysians to raise money for a 
pilgriamge to Mecca 


‘Dressing 

down’ 

for 

Cory 



T he Fdipino national dress — the 
butterfly-sleeved terno — e on 
the way out But it » politics 
rather than fashion which has caused 
Its eclipse 

The costume was popularised by 
the ousted First Lady, Imelda Marcos, 
and hke her, it is now an ouuaat No 
supporter of President Corazon 
Aquino would be seen dead wearing a 
temo, with its overtones of the 
Marcos era 

Dr Ricardo Abad, head of the 
department of social science and 
anthropology and the Ateneo 
University, explains the situation 
“The downplay of the terno is a whole 
‘conspiracy’ to rciect. deny and 
repudiate signs and symbols of the 
Marcos regime ” 

Aquino opened the new Congress 
m late July wearing the female version 
of the barong, the Filipino 
embroidered shut, with a skirt 
Observers took it as a signal that the 
national dress had been consigned to 
the dustbin ci history 
Manila's couturiers are divided in 
their opinions of whether the temo 
has been dealt blow or will later bloom 
mto bfe again Weli-kiKMvn designer 
Pttoy Mereno, a favounte of imdda 
Marcos, was quoted as saying “The 
temo imII never be out It’s a 
traditional costume and Mrs Marcos 
docs not have the exclusive right to 
wear the temo. I am not putting a 
.fashion period after bneida *' 



Imtkia Marcoa and Cory Aquino There i* more to what they wear 
than juat atyle 


Joe Salazar who specialises m 
ternos, agrees He believes the style 
will re-emerge as uiemoiies of the 
Mai cos czars fade 
But Christian Espintu, known for 
hts ready to wear lines, disa<jrees “It 
looks as if the terno is history 


With a struggling economy 
to contend with, a huge 
foreign debt, a communist 
insurgency and a rebellious 
militaiVi efressing up is the 
least of Cory Aquino’s 
problems But by “dressii^ 
down”.and favouring plain 
clothes, the Filipino 
President has not only 
signalled the difference in 
style between her adminis¬ 
tration and that of her 
flamboyant predecessor, 
she has pushed the national 
dress into the closet. ABBY 
TAN looks at the politics of 
foshion. 


Actually it was never really popular 
with the ladies even during Imelda’s 
time The ladies found the big sleeves 
less than comfortable and few could 
carry the terno with proper elan Still 
fewer could carry on foi hours 
without crushing the sleeves ” 
Aquino’s couturier, Auggie 
Cordero, says it will require someone 


with the sort of political clout enjoyed 
by Imelda to make the terno 
respectable again He is one of the few 
not sorry that the terno is out “I don’t 
care for the terno if you don’t have the 
broad shoulders and the height Let’s 
give It to Imelda She looks stunning in 
a terno ’’ 

The terno is as Filipino as the 
jeepney minibuses which dominate 
trinsport in the Philippines It was 
adapted from the Spanish style Mana 
Clara Dress, named after a legendary 
Philippine heroine, which had big 
billowing sleeves worn with a long 
skirt 

At the turn of the century the 
sleeves became smaller and the skirt 
came to hug the body By the Sixties 
Mrs Marcos became the symbol of 
the terno and left an imprint on a 
generation of Filipinos 

Cordero explains, drawing the 
puffed slee'/es with his hands "For 20 
years you open the newspapers and 
there is the terno She cuts a ribbon, 
theie is the terno Switch on the 
television, there is terno ’’ 

Mrs Marcos even adapted it for the 
freezing weather m the Soviet Union 
Asked how she survived the cold 
durng a visit to Moscow, slie leplied 
"It’s mind over matter ” 

T he economic rum left by the 
Marcoses has also contributed 
to the terrxi’s decline The 
temo IS a lavish costume that does 





not sit well with the Aquino 
government's austerity and simple 
style Coutuner Morneno says he 
receives fewer orders for ternos now, 
and none from the administration But 
it IS still popular in the provinces for 
weddings 

The pnce of a heavily embroidered 
Imelda-style terno could go as high as 
35,000 pesos, which is more than 
twice the annual per capita income 
Cordero says it requires five workers 

and SIX months’ laoour 

Wh*l€ in power Mrs Marcos 
donated more than 40 such costumes 
to a museum Each had a historical 
footnote The dress she wore when 
she met Chinese leader Mao Tse 
tung, others for meetings with Leonid 
Brezhnev and Richard Nixon 

Sociologist Dr Abad says that 
fashiqn is a way of communicating 
attitudes and lifestyles, and Mrs 
Marcos used the terno to project to 
the world her belief in the elegance 
and pnde of her race, and also to 
offset the widespread image of Fihpino 
poverty 

Dr Abad points out “It was a 


lx>litical st^tem^t on how they 
wanted to run the Philippines and 
their political vision" The Marcoses 
seemed more concerned about 
external impressions and public 
image, he says, hence Mrs Marcos' 
penchant for building monuments 
There is a stark contrast with Cory 
Aquino, he argues, whose dresses 
reflected her simple values like trust in 
God, and the fact that she is more 
concerned with tackling political and 
economic problems than with cutting 
a dash While the Marcoses made a 
strong political statement with their 
clothes, Aquino has no statement 
There is no presence 
Dr Abad says “Her style of 
government is like that It is her 
ministers who make all the noise while 
she remains in the background If 
Cory changes her style, it will mean 
she has grown more confident of her 
power She will run the government 
At the moment she seems like the 
referee” He has the transformation of 
British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher in mind, who changed her 
image from Dresden doll to an iron 
lady with her dressing and hairstyle 


While Aquino is not setting styles 
with her parade, sometimes frumpy 
housewife look, she sets the tone for 
simplicity Cordero says that guests 
attending functions at which she is 
present dress down to suit her 

His clients among the elite now 
specify simple cocktail dresses, with a 
marked decline »n demand for long, 
gowns He also points out that while 
Aquino has not said the terno should 
not be worn, she has signalled her 
prefeicnce that women wear 
Philippine fabrics made of banana or 
pineapple fibre She herself does not 
even own a terno and for state 
occasions prefers other Filipino 
dresses like the Kimona, an 
embroidered blouse with less puffy 
sleeves and a long skirt 

Cordero says it is a pity that Manila 
has lost some of its high society glitz 
with the change of government Until 
economic times are better and a lady 
emerges with social as well as political 
clout the Philippine national dress is 
going to remain in the closet (Gemini 
News/ 


Restoration comedy 

Admirers of KhruscSev hail Gorbachev’s words of praise 


W hen Mikhail S Gorbachev’s 
speech in Moscow ended 
early one evening last month 
Aleksei 1 Adzhubei goi an excited 
phone call from his youngest son, a 
biochemist 

“Did you hear ^ Ivan A Adzhubei 
asked His father had Nikita S 
Khrushchev, the long neglected 
former Scwiet leader and Adzhubei's 
father in law, had been hailed as a 
man of courage and imagination 
Under Khrushchev, Gorbachev 
had declared, “a wind of change swept 
the country, the people’s spirits rose, 
they took heart, became bolder and 
more confident ” 

For Adzhube., who rose with 
Khrushchev to become chief editor of 
the powerful r ewspaper Izuestia, and 
then dropped from sight when his 
father in law was cast aside, it was 
sweet moiTient 

The restoration of Khrushchev to 
otficidl respectability is a tonic for a 
generation of thinkers who came to 
piolitical maturity und^ Khrushchev, 
and then went into official 


hibernation 

Many of them, like the economists 
Nikolai P Shmelyov and Abel G 
Aganbegyan, the political commenta 
tor Aleksandr Y Bovin, the poet 
Andrei Voznesensky and the 
playwright Mikhail E Shatrov, have 
returned to influential positiom- and 
had their dormant hopes for change 
rekindled—since Gorbachev came to 
power 

Next year the magazine Znamya 
will begin publishing Adzhubei's 
extensive journalist's diaries of the 
1950& and 60s, when he travelled to 
the United States, Europe and Asia at 
his father in<law's side 

“We're getting our revenge”, 
Adzhubei said with a smile during an 
interview at the office where he works 
as an editor for the magazine Sovetski 
Soyuz “It's as if we're getting our 
vouth back " 

Many of these people see 
Gorbachev's attack on Stalin’s 
arbitrary use of power, his market 
oriented economic proposals and his 
talk of detente with the West as the 


continuation of things Khrushchev 
started but lacked the political skill to 
complete 

Adzhubei may have been the only 
listener to perk up when Gorbachev 
quoted Lenin's jremarks that Soviet 
society should be built on “personal 
interests, personal incentives and 
business principles” The journalist 
underlined the passage next morning 
in his copy of Pravda recognizing 
them as the very same lines 
Khrushchev, chose for hts first speei h 
as party leader in 1953 

Adzhubei's career and aspirations 
were closely entertwined with 
Khrushchev's 

He married Khrushchev's 
daughter, Rada Nikitovna, in 1947, 
when Khrushchev was party leader in 
the Ukraine His career was meteoric 
By 1959, when he was just 35 years 
old, he was m charge of Izvestia, filling 
It wi*h witty satires of Stalinist 
bureaucrats and appeals for cultural 
and economic liberalization He 
travelled widely and had enough 




Khruschev clownmg, tuifh Adxhubet on hr^ left among thoee 
amused “lie opened the world for us'" 


cachet to meet president Kennedy 
several times 

When Khrushchev was'ousted in 
1964» Adzhubei fell with him In recent 
years he has been an editor at 
Sovetski Soyuz, a predictable, 
illustrated monthly magazine 
published in several languages for 
export His wife remained in her )ob as 
an editor at the Science magazine, 
Nauk I Zhizn, where she still works 
today, and his three sons went on to 
varied scientific carec’S at Moscow 
State University 

“Things could have been worse,” 
Adzhubei observed wryly “I console 
myself that Mussolini hanged Ciano ” 
“Count Ciano was Benito Mussolinis 
son in la\V*and foreign minister “ 

Adzhubei rarely meets foreign 
journalists these dav-*, .>nd the fact 
that he agreed to an interview was 
itself an indication that Gorbat hcv s 
soeech carried an important measure 
of vmdi alion 

Recently he has been completing 
work on his extensive diaries of the 
Khnishc hev vears While publication 
would have been problematic two 
years ago, there arc no obstacles now 
In his memoir Adzhubei will portr«iy 
the years that were also Gorbachev's 
lormative period, a time, he savs, 
“when people were shaken out of feat 
and apathy ’ 

The seminal event was Khrushchev c 
secret speech to communist party 
leaders in 1956, exposing the 
mechanism of Stalins terror and 
beginning a rehabilitation of Stalin’s 
terror and beginning a rehabilitation 
of Stalin 5 victims For many Soviet 
intellectuals, it is recalled as a spiritual 
awakening 

Khrushchev’s challenge to the 
(entral economic bureaucracy and 
his campaigns for housing and food 
production also sparked idealism 
Adzhubei oaid Khrushchev’s 
enc^pragement ol greater contact 
with the West had a profound 
influence on many who are now 
ardent supporters of Gorbachev 

When Khrushchev went to the 
exposition in Brussels in 1957, he 
decided that all writers, managers, 
journalists, actors should visit the 
exhibit, Adzhubei recalled When he 
visited the United States, 
representatives of ail the professions 
went, too 

”Khri,shche»/ opened the world for 
us” 

In Ms final years of power 
Khrushchev was beset by domestic 


and foreign policy setbacks, and his 
tmprovisational styl<» of leadership 
was not enough In 1964, the party 
leadership voted him oui of ofiue 
Gorbache*, has said the party acted 
prcpcriy to restore stability 

Khrushchev failed to completely 
break the bureaucratic apparatus, 
though he made attempts to push it 
aside, Adzhubei said “Personally, 1 
tliink that at a certain stage 
Khrushchov himself started to be 
aware of this failure, but »was already 
t ->0 la<e ” 

The current changes, Ao/hubei 
contends, rest on a fir^ier basis 

“I would !9ay Khrushchev made 
capital repairs on the previous 


economic system, with more or less 
success Now they are trying to 
change the underlying concepts ” 

Some of his admirers believe 
Khrushchev will not be fully restored 
to his proper place until his body is 
moved from Novodevochy cemetery, 
where he was quietly buried without a 
Sta*e funeral hi 1971, and interred 
alongside other party leaders m the 
Kremlin Wall 

Asked that we felt was still owed his 
fathr>r in law. Adzhubei said “The 
,x)ini here is not nxinuments, or 
where the monuments arc erected. I 
think foi Khrushchev the most 
important thing would be that we have 
started to move ah ead ayan ” 


REHABILITATION. 
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Growling 

free 


T he well known actress, Virginia 
McKenna, and her husband. 
Bill Travers, have rescued six 
tigers from the jaws of death and 
brought them ail the way from 
London to Bangalore to leave them in 
a nautrc reserve at the Bannerghatta 
National Park near the city 
The tigers, one female and five 
males, appeared to be in flagging 
spines when they were set free m the 
Dark amidst great fanfare by the 
Karnataka Chief Minister, Rama 
krishna Hegde 

The tigers were almost condemned 
to death by the Maidstone Council in 
May this year under the Dangerous 
Wild Amm.ds t ofBiiiam utter being 
rescued from the distressing and 
depressing conditions in which they 
spent two years under the ‘care' of the 
Cross Brothels circus They were 
temporarily kept at the Longleat safari 
park, and none of the 50 odd 7oos in 
the UK was prepared to accept them 
Thie sad saga of the six tigers was 
first made known to the public when 
journalist Ioanna Sheldon began a 
sustained campaign under the title 
‘Tigers in Torment’ in the Bntish 
tabloid, The Mail on Sunday The 


The tigers set fre€: In the land of their ancestors 











The tigers observe their new surroundings In fine fettle 


article graphically described the cruel 
conditions in which the tigers were 
kept in a cage measuring 10 feet by six 
feet The Maidstone Council 
launched prosecution proceedings 
against the circus owners after seizing 
the tigers The Council did not know 
what to do with six live tigers till Zoo 
Check, a charity and welfare 
organisation founded by McKenna 
and Bill Travers, came to its rescue 
McKenna and Travers, who are 
ardent wildlife enthusiasts, both 
accompanied the tigers to Bangalore 
to oversee arrangements to house 
them 

McKenna is not unfamiliar to those 
who have seen Carl Foremans film. 
Bom Free In the film she brilliantly 
plays the role oi natuialist Joy 
Adamson Explaining how she 
happened to spot Bann^rghatta park 
as the natural habitat for the tigers, 
McKenna said “Wfiether it was 
coincidence or fate I shall never know, 
but m May I was preparing to go India 
to take part in a documentary film tor 
Channel Four, when 1 told my 
producer, Rani Dube tco producer ot 
Gandhi) the tragic plight of the 
tigers ” 

Dube promptly ananged for a 
meeting with Ramaknsnna Flegde 
who was in Lxindon then Flegde 
promised to rehabilitate the tigers 
provided Zoo Check was prepared to 
meet the expenditure An appeal for 


funds was made through the tabloid 
and within weeks £ 120,000 was 
raised KLM - the Royal Dutch 
Airlines -transported the animals to 
Bangalore 

The tigers were given a royal 
teception a' Bangalore airport 
without being put in quarantine 

Flow IS It that not a single zoo in the 
UK came forward to adopt them ^ Arc 


they stray tigers? What is their 
tx^digree-^ These Questions were 
raised by some overcautious people 
at the airport 

A government vetennary surgeon, 
who examined the big cats, states that 
they are Royal Bengal tigers, but m the 
absence of any documented proof of 
their pedigree, it is unlikely that the 
animals will be allowed to breed 

Dr Michael Woodward, a world- 
renowned vetennary surgeon who 
accompanied the tigers, says, “They 
are in fine fettle " 

Zoo Check will meet the cost of Rs 
15 lakh for providing a four-metre- 
high chaip-link mesh, a road, and also 
shelters for tne tigers Zoo Check will 
also provide funds for constructing the 
second enclosure, estimated to cost 
Rs 30 lakh 

The tigers, aged between two and 
four years, have not yet been 
chnstened McKenna has suggested 
that a competition among school 
children be held to find apt names for 
them 

bke people after a long cobnial 
rule, the tigers, for a few moments, 
stood bemused at their new-found 
freedom, when released into the 14- 
acre safari park Emerging from their 
shelter, they slowly and gracefully 
scanned the photographers' van, and 
then went on to survey their new 
domain The bom-free were living free 
again 
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Pillow talk 

Professor Dr Prakash Kothari teaches sexual 
medicine at Bombay, was editor of the Proceedings 
of the 7th World Congress of Sexology, and has 
been awarded the title ‘Man of the Year In the field of 
Sexology’ at the 8th Congress. These are but three 
items in the career of a pioneer in the fieid of sex 
education, counselling and therapy in India. Here he 
answers some very common questions in his field, 
one which Is a most Important aspect of human life. 
More such questions and answers are to be found in 
his book “Common Sexual Problems... Solutions”, 
published by VRP Publishers, 203A, Sukhsagar, N. 
S. Patkar Marg, Bombay 400 007. 


IVhaf are vtuir lmui s on ryja^n'rhi'l’ai 

I t lb beneticidl ^nd voi fvumml i nn,th th,v 

masturbation leMdh to ckiu* msir'itv 
dark circies aiouiid tlu’ i > tt Wr\tt a ptMiis 
does in a woman s v.a<jina duMriq ifiu»n t>ursi n dm 
the same in u man’s hand ilur n«j in.is*sid»aiion Just 
intercourse is not ni'-rnldl na t.irh tmn aUo noi 
harmful In fac t, it one has a ‘;u' iO jjounUiii'j L 
one canp’cl^ up Fr^^ru h fa^ti r ‘-v v lusc lli*^script ibthe 
same h also provides i p^ a‘-uroh*c’ safety vahc or ati 
outlet for sexual ter.sion 1' tht .iidp iducil s 

neurological systems U) rc-p* nd It is also to 

avoid unwanted pregniiT.v .mJ s< xiialiy ^ransrnilied 
diseases me ludirig AIDb U hiKt v 'sinn^ the ♦errplesot 
Halebid. I was d!.inihf') pi.iffl ^nd ustoiiisni'J to 
Stumble uoon figures . t iius^urbatirig males amongst 
the numerous oth.^r ir^iti .ai lugs I rvse 
masturbating figun*'- have n»>t been renorn’d hithiito 
and't lb indeed surpns.ng }h>w thay hui^e been *nisstd 
or overlooked' Mastuibaiion scivi^s an important 
social lunetion it society iiqainst men with 

powerful sexual pjiss.oi; If rna'.tui halion were to lx? 
suppressed, the number of ^ ci'-it's oi sfAiial crime's 
would increase enormuu-^ly 

lb excessive masiurfc.cK/OM harmfu/ 

T here is no sik ti rtnng as t Just as exc <*ss 

of sexual intercourse does not lead to weak 
ness, siruilaxlv essufrnasi .«^bdtion also does 
not lead to weakness 1 hune art* no rnuV les in the 
penis, heiic e the quc^ition ot weakness does not arise 
It needs to l>e noted that the tongue docs no* bet ome 
weak m a talkative person, neither does it become 
strong if one observes s.ieiit e It is disuse which leads 
to atrophy, not the use ' I have t ome across a person 
who used to masturbate Iiree times a day, regularly' 
for 12 years WIvn he was examined later, his blood 
examination (metabolic evaluation of total body 
profile), semen analysis and hormonal assays did r‘ot 
reveal any abnormality llTere weie ncj signs 
suggestive of any disturbance ai the gei'iilal function 
His fertility was normal and when he got marriec>his 
performarKe was good 


Is It a fact that a Luornan must bleed at tne first 
attempt at sexual intercourse*' 

I t IS a rnisconception that a virgin snould always 
bleed at the first attempt at sexual inter course fhe 
hymei^ may be absent from birth or might rupture 
while playing games, domg certain exercises or using 
tampons Hence, a woman need not bleed at the first 
attempt at sexual intercourse 1 have seen plenty of 
rtiamages going on the rocks because o! ihi. 
misconception 

Who IS more sexual, man or ivornan-' 

T here arc some women who harbour a myth tnat 
men are more sexual, perhaps because of 
the higher percentage of males indulging in 
extra marital affairs, masturbating activities, and s?x 
oflerKes 

There are some men with the misconception that 
women arc more sexual This could lx perhaps 
because of their capacity of multiple orgasm After an 
orgasm, there is a refractory period when the male is 
incapable of immediate arousal but a woman is 
capable of multiple orgasms if adequate stimulation 
IS provided 

Arp there ony exercises for sagging or easts 

T here are no exercises which can help sagging 
breasts because there arc ncj muscles in ♦he 
breasts except the smooth muscles m the nipple 
Wearing of a proper brassiere tan help minimise 
sagging 

Is there anything which can increase breast siFe ^ 


T here arc certain exercises which can help 
develop the Pectoralis Major muscles which 
add a little bulk to the chest (but not the breasts 
themselves) and this may help to incicase the breast 
si^e Plastic surgery with silastic implants is the only 
alteinahve This surgery requires the use of general 
a.iaesthesia and several weeks of immobilization 



What IS the effect of alcohol on a mans sexual 
functioning ^ 

A lcohol, m the long run, has an anti sexual effcc t 
As mentioned by Shakespeare m his Moebefh - 
“it provokes and unprovokes, it provokes the 
desire but it takes away the performance", this is 
true The cffei. t of alcohol depends upon the quantity 
strength and the time over which it is consumed, as 
well as the presence or absence of food Alcohol taken 
during or after meals is absorbed more slowly than 
on an empty stomach In some individuals, a little 
alcohol nay help in allaying worries, inhibition, fear ol 
inadequacy and insecurity The individual may he able 
to perform with slightly better assertioii and 
therefore, more suctessfullv but a little ov.eidosage 
may pre'.ent erci, tion r,\tfi*»r th. n enhaiu e it It also 
leads to sedation and I iiigue whieh lends to redui^'' 
sexual desire Its tlironic use may impair the 
tunctioning of the liver, leading to decline m sexual 
desiie and may also cause irreversible changes in the 
brain and nerves 


Can one indulge m intercourse during rnenses ^ 

C ertainly Sex during mensuration .s absolutely 
safe If both partners so desiie thev can mos» 
ceuamly indulge in it MenSirual rrwterial is 
clean atid physiologic Many couples tmd coitus more 
enjoyable at this time mainly be' ause there is relaMve 
freedom from possible pregnancy and also Ivc ause of 
the enhanced sensation promoted by a moist vagina 
Many women are under the impression that 
intercourse during menses ma^ lead to increas^'d 
bleeding Women do report heavier bleeding in'tialiv 
but the rhythmic contractions of the uterus help 
evacuation of the menstrual material more rapidly In 
fact, a satisfying sexual intercouise during tlu 
menstrual period reduces cramps and alleviates the 
feeling of heavy discomfort resulting from pelvii 
congestion 

Note Some doctors do advise the use of ( ondoms 
especially in the case of women who do not keep then 
p^erineum clean Menstrua! material may become a 
rich source of culture medium foi the growth of 
bacteria owing to its close prexomity to the anus and 
may facilitate an inflammatory reaction in the man’s 
urethra 


b sex during pregnancy safe ^ 

A healthy woman can safely indulge in sexual 
activity dunng pregnancy Howeverp coitus 
^hould be avoided if there is pam and/or 
bleeding at any stage If the woman has aborted in the 
first three months in the past, coitus dunng the first 
trimester should be avoided In the second tnmestcr 
coitus IS contraindicated if the woman has a history of 
'habitual abortion* because the cemcal os or tne 
mouth of the uterus is ‘incompetent’ to iiold tne fetus 
In the last trimester i e from the seventn montn t '» 
labour, one may indulge in sexual activity ill tne day 
of delivery Only the position needs to be changed so 
that the direct weight docs not fall on tne locte t 
It must be understood that whenever, oecause of 
any reason, intercourse is forbidoen during 


pregnancy, l/ie woman must avoid reaching orgasm by 
any other means including masturbation The 
contractions of the uterus following masturbation arc 
far more intense than those in normal sexual 
intercourse 

What IS on aphrodisiac^ 

T he mythical belief* in magic foods and 
drugs to stimulate sex and sexuality is as 
old as the human race Almost every culture 
has attributed powers of sexual arousal to some 
varieties of food and drugs which resemble very 
remotely the male phallus viz carrots and asparagus 
It is also a fact that aphrodisiacs (sex tonics) come 
and go rapidly In the 1960 b. an oriental herb called 
‘gin:>eng’ was very popular The root of this plant 
became the largest selling aphrodisiac in the 
American market In the 1970s, royal jelly became a 
popular energizer for the gonads Later on. Vitamin E 
and zinc became the most commonly accepted 
nutritional aphrodisiacs But the fact remains that 
there is no food or drug on earth today which is a 
direct sex stimulant 
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BOOKS 1. 

Dynamics of village uplift 


DIMENSIONS OF RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 

Edited by Brahmananda, Narayan 
and Kalappa, Himalaya Publishing 

House, R s 1/5_ 

sudden revival of interest in 
rur^ problenns has been a sigiA- 
c ant factor in the public life of 
our countrv since the Seventies In 
less than a decade, a lafge number of 
treatises have appeared on the 
subiect suggesting various remedial 
rntatures Hence our knowledge of 
rura* proolep'is, especially in a 
quaiVii \tiv.e sense is much more 
fhc>r()uqh. ihan e\.M befoie But a 
major la^ una siili exist* 

A( ademi uins ,.ind researchers 
hav.e been trying to t(;rnnjl«?tetheoru*s 
viiouiicl the new experiments, 
experiences and 'deas emerging from 
the dcx^eloprnent and welfare pr > ects 
iai'iuhec* undti the national plans 
The i.n aim rural de' elopment in 
the dexelcjping xOcntries of Asm 
Afrk a nd I atm America has been *o 
raise the staudar of iicing alx^ve the 
pocMfiy sne Interestin^k politicians 
.ind adm nisirvitors al ke nace started 
eciPMf’g I ten inter’st in grasp.ng 
ic r ii problems and andipg ways <* 
alVManng rural poverty Resea*^cb 
• nst tuMuns m India have been 
n«iauj support to tf is programme 
on rnanp^o cer planning Vvith over 70 
pc c e»v of die populdt'oi'i living in the 
I (juntaside ost'y .n poverty, rural 
development hei omes important in 
Inu-a 

This t.impendium of 20 selected 
esstiv-^ '£» ♦’’oe suc h effort, it seeks to 
I < mrItmurate the self effacing 
endc ru'oura u\ the late Professor 1 K 
I ak-.rim.n I ;r the promotion of rural 
I .[)MU'n ^jiuclies in Bangalore 
V rsit 

IiPen I'v hisInendi: studeiiisand 
a(ip>p**is the ') 0 (yk hiS been divided 
»nti. . naps r-> In addition there is a 
hv P R Brahmananda, 
Mie*!') rliru*- heeamomirlaiiOHale 
I t '!•»,' n* »and afes it to 
'*TO er*»n's on development 
p. . iiT. j pt legie^ It links rural 
de vcelt.ireix )nc)musby 

Cl' 1 ’ll ’he liini!atiC)ns o’ the 

‘c ‘ ’ in " ^cch as a>sn cjt the 

n ig apnoath viih an industrial 

•'ll i\if'in AcMirdiriq to Brahman 
nda ri’ia! di v elop>Tient gets its 


maximum support from the 
“extended wage goods” strategy of 
development 

The next three essays are devoted 
to concepts Ime utilization of 
knowledge, economic planning and 
discipline of rural development The 
subsequent seven broadly cover 
integrated rural development, block 
level planning, land development 
banks, and the urban bias of Indan 
planning Agriculture and irrigation 
are dealt with m the next five essays 
where distortion of agricultural 
incentives, land rfeforms. water 
resource .Management and the role of 
irrigation m rural dev. elopment arc 
discussed Yet, a few essays look at 
rural development from the point ot 
view of industnaluation and banking 
and social welfare 

H LJR\A/1CZ, while adjnitting that 
kixjwledsje has many facets and 
that It ran be painful or 
dangerous locusses on “useful 
knowledge” capable of increasing 
productivity by direct^ enhancing 
consumer weliarc He pleads for 
improving the utilization of existing 
knowledge in conscious adaptation uf 
knowledge lor integrated rural 
development While Noidu loiusses 
on the role of agro engineering and 
other related sciences in knowledge 
geiieratior and dissemination, 
MahendruS Kanthi andShyamlendu 
Sarkar throw light on the basic 
confluts in economic policy and the 
Ideals chich led India to freedom and 
have q<'»v'erned it ever since 
Dubhashi's review of the integrated 
»^ural development ptogramme 
provides suggestions on how to 
improve its implementation The 
author is quite right in concluding that 
the programme has failed for want of 
strategy management and coordina 
tion and for half hearted implementa¬ 
tion Continuing mthesame strain, D 
L Narayana reveals comparative 
neglect of integrated rural develop 
ment As he says, a district plan rightly 
conteived can play a vital role in 
accelerating rurul development 
Jonn Adams brings out long term 
dynamic forces ac t»ng within the 
c h.inging institutional coniext On the 
instifunonal side, he focusses on 
commercialization of the ruial 
economy wd the impact this has hari 


on traditional rJationship^ ind on 
government resource a locations for 
land and labour Quite rightly he says 
that the effects of the bng term 
population expansion occurring 
within the context of India s 
megalgarian social system are felt 
primarily by the low er soc lal groups 
comprising mostk th** bv passed 
communities 

Going a little deeper into specifics 
Govmdaiah and Nagabhushanii 
consider IRD as' a technology for 
development The auihoi s rev lew ihe 
impact of iingation and intcgruua 
rural dev..lopmeni wrh tuse »iuov 
of the Cauvtry Basin in Karnataka 
George Mergers focusses on the price 
incentive mechanism He examine:* 
the extent ot disioi tion in the prices of 
wheat, riCt and maize -dentifies the 
pattern of viittereiues among 
countries, and piovidca possible 
explanaiions fc^r ihein 

The essay on land reforms by P 1 
George belongs .tj a ditfereni 
categorv He competently ievlews the 
historical bacKgrt>und to land reforms 
and security of tenures While 
discussing the impeiative need for a 
new policy approach, he pleads tor 
securing greater av^ce-iS to land 

The subsequent essays deal with 
aspects ot ler than agrwuliure hut 
relevant to integrated rural 
development B K Narayan pleads 
for a water resource policy and 
management calling for maximum 
conservation of suiface water, soil 
moisture and ground wa^er, optimum 
storage ot both surface and ground 
water, «.ontaining floods and 
eliminating drought He favours 
introduction of water management at 
the micro level 

Another important area of rural 
industnaiization is the theme of B 
Sudhakar Rao After making a case 
for rural industrialization, he assigns a 
place of importance to the non farm 
sector - a primary source of income 
and employment He rightly points 
out that unless rural industries are 
promoted, {fie rural urban gap would 
continue to widen and the 
unemployment problem would 
remain for a long time t i come 

T he subseq..ent papers review 
briefly banking in the rural sec 
tor K M. Naidu traces the 




Men drawing water for irrigation 

growth of banking and rural 
development m India He says that the 
massive expansion of branches and 
the rapid growth in deposits and 
advances have not had mut h impact 
on the rural economy One ot the 
objectives fur the nationalisation uf 
banks was to spread banking to rural 
areas, which remains a distant dream 
it IS true that regional rural banks have 
the potential to stand on their own 
legs to support disti ict plans as a part 
of regional planning for integroted 
rural development 

There is a very interesting paper on 
oil and gas by R Vedavalli After 
classifying the non OPEC developing 
countries into five groups, she clwe'‘s 
on the outlook for 1990 Vedavaili 
concludes that India needs to hrst, 
consolidate the gams thus tar made in 
the oil and gas sectoi and make a 
thorough evaluation of Us investment 
options, second, undertake an 
optimal gas utilization strategy by 
careful organization and planning of 
Us natural gas potenential, and third, 
plan and implement an effects e 
demand management strategy for 
conservation of its commercial energy 


How much knowledge is *useful*^ 

rtsouTvCs 

I he volume ends ^.Ilh Kalappa’s 
essay on oiganizaiiun of social weltaie» 
serv.Kes in rural Kainattka, tneit 
importance and their inadequacy 
The professor oliserves that the 
iii.inedM'e need is to idonl.ty the 
wtaknesjcs in the administiative, 
I'xeiutivt and monitoring outfits an<l 
to Lome up with nu^.^i.res to den\.e 
benetits tiom the lirge rural 
program nes 

Thus th« subject matter and 
coruents cU this cornpc'idium have a 
wide sweep either directly ot 
indaectly connected with integrated 
rural development Ho\,;€ver, no 
utter rpt is made to proviue a link 
bet ^ten the essays, much lesi, an 
att'-mpt to link the ideas and 
presentatnms Fherc is no attempt at 
siandardi/ation Individual 'civile ani^ 
variety lemain the essence ot the 
V. I ilume 

There is no attempt *0 evoke a 
theory ot integrated rural develop 
mt /V Such a theory is needed to nelp 
discover the common laws gov^iming 
the process of rural development As 
IS observed, development is not 


merely a phenomenon and the 
integrated approach requires 
‘synchronizing various disciplines 
Thus what would ultimately emerge 
IS a new discipline and a new theory ot 
development 

A macro view of development 
bas^d ^ 1 such mu ro studies as 
fjrest’nted iri ^his volume would go a 
long way towards the evolution of a 
theory It is in this context that 
develop.ner^t should be appreciated 
as :i harmonising prov ess calling for a 
persi:>ectivt? dilferent from the one we 
pres ently acknowledge 

The present volume does not 
purport to fill the void It is merely an 
attempt to bring together ideas, views 
and expressions of contemporary 
socu^ scientists specializing m varied 
branches with spe^. la^ reference to 
integrated rural development 
However, it prov ides a wide spectrum 
ul idea^ encompassing esscr.ua' 
I omponc>nts of integrated rura 
develop. I'em and should be useful tc 
administrators, planners and post 
graduate students of rural develop 
merit 


BOOKS 3. 


More than mere growth 


ESSAYS IN DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION by P R 

Dubhashi, Archives Publisher^, 201, 
Shiveyi Market, Tagore Garden Extn , 
New Delhi 110027, R$ 280 

evelopment'’ is a magic 
I 1 word d our time-particular 
ly in the countries of Asia 
and Africa which, soon after World 
War II shook off the yoke of 
colonialism and became the 
architects of their own destiny After 
their emeuiicipation. the people of 
these countries expected that political 
freedom would be an instrument of 
economic development and social 
change tor raising their living 
standards The developing countries 
embarked upon a series of plans and 
programmes aimed at rcacning this 
goal Meanwhile, social scientists m 
the West started looking upon these 
countries as a laboratory for social 
science research and for formulation 
of new concepts and theories of 
development In the spurt of 
intellcctural activity new branches of 
learning came into being such as 
sociology of development and 
development administration 

Some writers fel* that development 
administration was a new discipline 
distinct from regulatory administra 
tion It embodied new approac hes and 
concepts new techniques and 
nnethods, new organisations and 
personnel systems It was sharply 
distinguished from the content and 
approach of regulatory administra 
tion However, it was soon realised 
that the distinction may not be so 
sharp and concepts like efficiency and 
effectiveness may be common to 
both Yet. there *s no doubt that 
development administration has 
brought aboui-ffiefrcshing change in 
the entire outlook of public 
administration 

The importance of development 
administration for the transformation 
of traditional societies from* 
backwardness to modernity cannot 
be understood unless the term 
“development” can be properly 
conceptualized As nghtly pointed oiH 
by the author of this excellent volume, 
the experience in the recent years has 


brought home the fact that 
“development” cannot be considered 
synonymous with just economic 
development 'Development” has 
political and so^.lal dimensions as well 

Political development could be 
assessed in terms of the stabilisation 
and consolidation of participatory 
political institutions Where such 
development takes place, the political 
authority is responsive to the people, 
and ronv?rsely people have faith in 
the political authority and indeed have 
opportunities to participate in the 
political process The example of Iran 
has shown that spectacular economic 
progress can come to an abrupt halt in 
a political explosion 

Social developmcni may be 
conceived in terms of progressive 
social integration Where society is 
fragmented intc> different warring 
groups or sectoral cleavages, where 
there is social discrimination against 
minority groups, where one section of 
society dominates over another, or 
where one social group has privileges 
and another has social disabilities, 
development cannot take place in a 
smooth and harmonious manner 
Sot lal homogenisation integral to 
development Without it there cannot 
be unity and social solidarity —and 
without them no society can develop 

That IS why it has to b^ understood 
that development is not only 
economic progress but also social and 
polilical advance Without one of the 
th’^ee, the other two cannot succeed 
Thus It IS an illusion that an 
authoritarian political and social 
system can accelerate economic 
development Indeed it is a 
contradiction in terms to talk of 
economic development through 
authoritarian political and social 
systems 

It IS this relation which has changed 
the concept of economic 
development itself Even economists 
have come to realise that economic 
development is not purely an 
economic phenomenon There are 
non economic factors loo which are 
to be taken note of in understanding 
the process of economic develop¬ 
ment 


T he concept of development, 
says Dubhashi. is nghtly dis 
tinguished from that of more 
growth The term “growth” connotes 
only an increment of the gross 
national product On the other hand, 
development connotes a qualitative 
and structural change 
The structure of an under 
developed country is characterised by 
a “dual economy” and a “dual 
society** While there are 
manifestations of development m a 
few metropolitan centres in the shape 
of modern industrial and commencal 
establishments, large areas of the 
country, the vast hinterland of rural 
areas, are backward in every sense of 
the term Life there could be 
described, if not as nasty, brutish and 
short, certainly as short, poor and 
isolated 

The metropolitan centres arc only 
enclaves in vast areas of darkness and 
backwardness As against this, a 
developed country is characterised by 
homogeneous development of social 
and economic life in all parts of the 
country "Hie standard of living and 
social amenities in the developed 
countries are the same in the urbanm 
areas as in the countryside In the 
underdeveloped countiies economic 
and social dualism is also 
accompap cd by institutional dualism 
Institutions like banks, technological 
and training institutions necjessary for 
development and modernity are 
confined to metropolitan centres and 
do not exist in the rural areas 
Dubhashi has rightly drawn our 
attention to tK fact that true 
development must bring about 
structural transformation Colin 
Clark has divided the structure of the 
economy into primary, secondary and 
tertiary The primary sector is 
concerned with economic activities 
directlv connected with natural 
resources such as agriculture, animal 
husbandry and mining The 
second^lry sector is concerned with 
transformation of the products of the 
primary sector into manufactured 
commodities The tertiary sector is 
concerned with all those activities 
which are required to make the 
products of the pntnary and 
secondary sectors available to the 



Horror of horrors 
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consumer 

in fact, development requires 
diversification of the economy in the 
shape of larger secondary and tertiary 
sectors However, reduction in the 
proportion of people engaged in the 
primary sector do^ not by itself bnng 
about development, nor can this be 
brought about in an artificial manner 
What structural transformation does 
imply IS that an agriculture revolution 
must be followed by an industrial 
revolution There could be no 
industrial revolution without an 
agricultural revolution Increase in the 
productivity in agriculture provides a 
surplus manpower for the economic 
activity in the secondary and tertiary 
sectors Thus the path of 
development is an agricultural 
rev'olution followed by an industrial 
revolution, and the expanding 
production of these two sectors may 
then require a large tertiary ^ctor 

This admirable volume brings 
together 47 extremely well written 
essays covering a wide range of topics 
cofnecled with development 
administration The first section 
(ontains some genera) pap>ers on the 
^concept of development esp>ecialiy 
related to poverty alleviation and 
ecological balance The subsequent 
Si>ctions deal with specific sectors like 
agriculture and rural development, 
irrigation development, cooperative 
development, community develop)* 
nient and pancha^tt institutions All 
concerned with the development 
process including teachers and 
students, will find this book 
invaluable Indeed. Dubhashi has 
made a sterling contribution to the 
discipline of public administration 

SATYABRATA RAI CHOWD- 
HURI 
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THE TOMMYKNOCKERS By 
Stephen King, Putnam. $ 27 95 

T he hero of Stephen King’s la 
tast bloodboiler, The Tomm^ 
knockers, is. believe it or not, a 
drunk He is a poet named Jim 
Gardener, or Gard, as his only fiiertd, 
the novelist Roberta (Bobbi) 
Anderson, calls him 
In the opening chapters of The 
Tommyknockers, he falls off the 
wagon while on a pioetry reading tour, 
and in an episode quite entertaining 
for Its rage and excess, makes a scone 
at a party that gets hsm banned from 
poetry readings for life Eight days 
later, he comes to lying on a stone 
breakwater at Arcadia Beach New 
'Hampshire, lecailing IittU rf ilu time 
(since the pjarty He feels so hopeless 
he decides to )Uinp into the ocean 
But then something tells him Eioobi 
Anderson needs him So instead of 
killing himself he hitchhikes to her 
house in the woods near Haven, 
Maine There he finds enough trouble 
to drive him right back -^^ft th\g wagon 
I freely coniess to being an addict ot 
Stephen King I got hooked by his 
good novels - The Shining Pwt 
'Sematarv and Christine, fhe 
Talisman (which he w»rote with Peier 
Straub) and It This lat'^st one is 
impressively bad It shamed me into 
resizing just how far gone I am 
The plot declines pretty steeply 
after that rollicking faculty party 
scene The trouble that Bobbi 
Anderson is in is that she’s tripped 
over something made of metal that is 
sticking out of the groun in the woods 
near her house, and whatever u is has 
taken prosscssion of her. reminding 
her of the nursery rhyme 

Late last night and i he night before 
Tommyknoi kers, Tommyknoc 
kers, 

Knocking at the door 
I ivant to QO out, do n/ know i] I cun, 
'Couse /’m so afraid 
Of the Tommyknocker man 

Somehow this isn’t parlKulaily 
scary Nothing about r(^mrnyi\nor 
kers - which, according to King's 
lesearch, are either tunnelling ogres 
or ghosts that haunt deserted mines 
or caves b particularly scary 


From this priint on. we arc 
subjected to repetition, impiausibility, 
an illogically switching point of view, 
manipulative narrative leaps forward 
and backward in time, countless teeth 
dropping out as the citizens of Haven 
begin to become whatever has seized 
control of them, and a tiresome 
amount of bleeding and vomiting 

What the novel finally boils down to 
IS mostly green slimc* It is about as 
real and horrifying as that glop for 
children celebrated in Saturday 
morning television ads for being 
yukky 

And yet like Gard in his cups, one 
kecp>s going back for more It’s hard 
to resist the sheer energy of the 
storytelling When King backs up to 
fill you in on a development, he not 
only disappears over the horuon, he 
ctlso circles the globe and returns with 
every gruesome oddity under the sun 
The tasks that he undertakes, like 
showing the effeet of Bobhi's 
discovery c.n an entire town, might 
exhaust many writers But King 
succeeds in dreaming up neany 
endless variations of the horroi and m 
making his town tairly teem with his 
grotesques It doesn’t hurt that he 
knows Maine life and that he can 
sketch its types with .nalKious 
humour 

One keeps trying to swear off the 
stuff After all, as King himself points 
out through the mouth of one 
character in The TommyknOL kers, 
his tnt-nd and sometime v ollaborator 
Peter Strauc* undert(x>k more oi less 
the same fictional exercise in his 
horror novel Floating Dragon, nl>out 
a cloud ol poison gas that gels li>ose 
and drives an entiie town nuts But 
darn it, when King attempts even a 
tired stunt, he does it so much better 
than the other fellows do 

So I guess what The Jonvnvkrxy 
:ker proves it that Stephen King can do 
anything he wants to vV^e already 
k’^ow hr could grip us with good 
horror stroies and so so horror 
stroies Now ne ha& shown that he 
can qnp us with a lousy horror s»ory 
as well 

Anybody who can make me read a 
book called The Tomrnvfvhoi kers 
he« u> be some kind of genius 

CHRIS LEHMANN- HAUPT 










T he biggest animal fair 
the world U hM 
Sonepur, Bihar, 

V€or for a month from 
November There wa» a 
when you could a»k / 
anything there, from tal 
mynahs to sturdy buUocke i 
stately hoises to tmmpm‘^ 
elephants Humans were 
excluded, there were r 
till recently of lucnnen 
bought and sold The 
would attract discern! 
buyers from all over India, 
the rich among them would 
up their own exclusi 
establishments, compleif 
all manner of entertainmm 
including nautch girls. Du 
have changed, the feudal ifrfi 
has gone, and urbanisati^ 
removing the links be^ 
man and animals Re 
wildlife laws also iwstrkt 
variety of species for sale. 

SUNIL DUTT/ whos 
photographs appear regular 
in this section of the Amrit^ 
Barar Patrika, recenti, 
clinched the Fp/i Film Prie 
with his entry on Sone$M 4 r k 
the photograph confee 
organised by the Afiai 
Cultural Centre on behalf a 
UNESCO on the theme 
Market place WepubSshhers 
his winning entry, that of at 
elephant being inspected 
prospective buyers, toget 
with other moments of the ft 




lAL REPORT 


Death in neglect 

Despite philosophers’ reassurances we all dread death. However, 
when it does come, it releases the victim from all worries. It is 
those he leaves behind who now start worrying, at least in 
Calcutta. Crematoriums are controlled by local toughs, burial 
grounds are home for anti-socials, tombstones are stolen with 
impunity. ASHIM KUMAR BANDYOPADH YAY reports on an area 
of gross neglect, al^o an area that should get the greatest care 
Don’t our own dead deserve a little better? 
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T he big sleep brings no The oldest crematorrum in Calcutta expressions spnng from a bi 
peace Not, at least, im is the Kasi Mitra burning ghat, dating relationship The well being 

mediately A look at the back to 1774 A wealthy zaminder of crematorium attendants d 

crematonums and cemetenes in that name, who had four wives but no what they can get or pluckout 

Calcutta will show that the exit from sons, built it as an act of piety The “parties” and “chickens” 

this world is piled with indignities three other big burning ghats in the This particular party see 

Whoever are involved in the funerary city are located at Nimtala (1826), news The ample frame 

business must be firmly of the opinion Cossipore (1874) and King Mysore peaceably on a welldecorati 

that before the gates of heaven open, Gardens, better known as Kcoratala suggested years of good living, 

there has to be a final unpleasantness Nimtala and Keoratala are the most the appearance and deport 

Death m a household is likely to see important The exact age of the latter the mourners Knowing a neW 

the distraught family passing their loss is not known, but the famous Kali pu)a when they see one, the attetj 

onto the capable shoulders of held there is now 113 years old The demanded a large sum 

seasoned, young pallbearers who electric crematoriums which consigning the body to the el 

bear their load on its final journey supplement its traditional funeral crematorium Bargaining cvei 

much as club supporters carrying pyres were donated by the Raja of settled the price at Rs 300l 

home a coveted trophy ”Ba/a Han, Mysore in 1956 paladar, or the headman, got ti 

HanBoU'" the invocation to God goes tut. then the various doms, bot’ 

up, cheerful and vigorous, shattering |i3s and dogs were freely aiul n<‘nstiitf, and hiuillyRatanwl 

the peace of passing neighbourhoods, moving about the rest room, hi'ing dom. had to be satisfici 

occasionally followed by an unswept for ages and littered Rs 10 That was the system 

announcement of the age of the with cottonwool, bandages. *orn Keoratala has only four staff 

deceased if particularly ripe and old undergarments, in Keoratala, the Islal, Dilip, Joginder and one 

This admittedly describes a Hindu occupants past caring under the The casual workers, men like 

funeral, the Bengali Hindu to be influence of qanja 1 was talking to Mullick, Babla Mullick, Arjun 

particular, but other communities Rufan Deh, unit Liippitu and Bhirn, number 42 in £dl 

could also show greater regard for by typhoid in childhood, and latterly Bengali boys like Gopal, Robi 

their dead, to judge by the an outcast from his family His fee for and Sahadeb alscj help out wi 

mouldering, tumbledown state of opening his mouth Rs 3 plus Rs 120, work They moke Rs 50 to Rs 

several bunal grounds And burning the price of two punas of ganja day on an average 

ghat or burial ground, anti socials At midnight, a “party” arrived That Accounts are made every 12 

impattialiy lav. our both with thoir is their term foi a funeral procession The paladars, who distnbut 

presence ‘party” or rnurgt (chicken) The work and are staff doms, do not 

Ready for resale I he law is neuer observed, on the facing page, the steps to the electric crematorium: 
Popular even if more expensive 




burning ghat, but depart with their 
ney after a 12'hour shift 
Tie cots and biers bringing in the 
Id are dumped in the gixiown next 
|hc ghat where the ashes*from the 
ptnc crematonums are scattered in 
jthy, sluggish Adi Ganga The cots 
j eventually put up tor sale at the 
Irby Bastuhara Bazar Depending 
fhe quality and the buyer, they may 
|h anything from Rs 30 to Rs 200 
ey are not supposed to be sold The 
rporation has provided space for 
imantling and burning such 
l^ture But no one seems to care 
Jlanjit Chakraborty. an old hand at 
timber godown of the burning 
l, sul t iiiLllv ^unu up tiu sitUviliun 
^18 IS sinners' paradise," he says 
rugs, liquor, prostitutes, everything 
vailable " 

'he traditional funeral pyre, 
ording to him, has virtually gone 
'of use Everyone seems to be 
isigning their dear departed to the 
::tnc crematonurn The reasons 
erge from Chakraborty's own 
'Ount After the death has been 
istered at the crematorium office, 
the Corporation's responsibility to 
.)ply the material needed for 
^ mation The charge for cremating 


1 big bt)dv. on u w(.K)Lk' . i*' 

98 16 tor one of nicdium bke Rs 
90 96, and tot a small one Rs 2b 
The eleitnc ciem<\toTiam, on the 
other hand, costs a flat lUO i-lus 
Rs 19 !i)r the necessary iiiulenal 
However, it is far more convenient 
On busy day>, people will wait (oi 
hours to put their dead in the elei trie 
crematorluin rather than opt lor 
the wooden pyre If brought Irorn a 
long distance or already wasted from 
grave illness, the body is likely to 
deteriorate But the mourners would 
rather wait And they must -of the 
four electric crematoriums at 
Keoratala, only two are working 
Similar is the situation at Nimtala 

However, one can )ump the queue 
by greasing some palms and no one 
will dare protest, say Dipu and Bhakat 
Singh, also empbyed at the timber 
•godown 

A cunous thing about cremato- 
riumS'-the technicians seem to 
double as clerks There are no official 
assistants to do the paper work, so it 
IS done by the technicians while the 
doms run the electric crematoriums' 

But the employees have graver 
problems to worry about than such 
occupational paradoxes Complains 


lieu; of the old ceinelery on Park Street Maintenance is minimal 


Ashim Dutta, a technician at 
Keoratala, they are at the mercy of 
local toughs and politicians Four 
guards and three gardeners can 
hardly keep the entire place in order 
The problem afflicts not only 
Keoratala, but the other burning 
ghats as well About the doms* 
extorting money from the mourners, 
however, Dutta refuses to say a word 
He does not wish to be assaulted 
again by the toughs who were not 
even investigated, let alone brought to 
book, when once he had complained 
about thetr ways Shibu Prasad 
Samanta, a fellow technician, is even 
more uncooperative “Got nothing to 
do?" he asks with a baleful look “A 
couple of unemployed youths are 
trying to make ends meet Must you 
butt into their business^’ 

I remember my conversation with 
Muneswar MuUick at Nimtala a irw 
days ago The old dom had spoken 
with regret “It used to be very 
different, babu People gave what 
they wished Now the pada 
dadababus (local leaders) decide 
everything We are quite helpless " 
“Why not come after dark and see for 
yourself, babu^" he had abided “Rabi 







Thakur's (Tagore's) memorial 
becomes a regular love nest' Boys 
and girls make bve with no shame at 
all " The pleasures of the flesh can be 
enjoyed at Keoratala too liquor and 
prostitutes are both available after 
dark in the restrooms adjacent to the 
burning ghat 

Tne underworld has claimed not 
only the burning ghats The Lower 
Circular Road cemetery, the biggest 
Chnstian graveyard in the city, is 
unsafe after dark However, queries 
about the crematoriums and 
cemeteries at the concerned police 
stations -at Chetla, Tollygunge, 
BeniapuKur e\{ are .nci vvitn 
outngni mistil'ty or airy asburances 
Dans t'X tor ting inoney*' Impossible' 
Strange goings on at night^ 
Everything is under control' 


Evidently, wnat is glaring into the 
public eye escapes the lawmen’s 
notice 

Meanwhile, las^ ntes have to be 
performed for the dead On an 
average, 60 70 bodies are c remateJ in 
a dav at Nimtala, 80 at Keoratala, and 
20 25 at Cossipore and rne Kabi Mura 
burning ghat Tne ta.nilv loss is tne 
Corporafun s pnMii itb dailv revenue 
from Keoratala alone comes to alxjui 
Rs 7000 And these places are 
allowed to moulder and testei witn 
corruption in uttei neglect 

Tnere are otners .naising a livny 
from deatns Tne pntUiHjrapners, tor 
instance, wno nave set up shop near 
the burning ghats The equipment is 
antediluvian box cameras witn 
magnesium flash bulbs pop the last 
picture, tne mourners ranged stiffly 


about the bier The price ranged fro>^ 
Rs 50 to Rs 75, at c ording to the si| 
of the prints There arc loci 
variations in business practices Tj 
photograpners at Keoratala will n' 
throw in the original negative with tl 
prints, those at Nimtala may B 
everywhere it is a tidy little cartel, tt 
photographers working m turn i 
what they call a pala system to cut 
cornpetiMon and discouragir 
outsiders from chipping into tl 
ousiness 

Another group c ashing in on deatt 
IS the kit tan singers Men like Jug 
Kisr^ore Bairagi, Kishon Mohan Rc 
Cnowdhury and Ananta Chakrabprt 
will for a fee sing in a funen 
procession Several sue h groups at 
in business, earning Rs 200 - Rs 25 
a day j 


A regular scene in a Calcutta cemetetx Sucnieqe or forer* * licence 














While there arc differences 
between crematonums and cemete 
nes the latter have their own version 
of doms the gravediggers They also 
, have to be paid 

T here aie five Muslim burial 
grounds in Calcutta one 
at Bagman, three at Tiljala, 
' and another at Garden Reach 
The Muslim, as well as the Chnstian, 
I cemeteries are overseen by their ov^n 
buna! board, but their staff is drawn 
entirely from the Corporation health 
department Of the big three 
graveyards at Tiljala, only one is 
functioning at present, the others 
having been duly closed down after 
three years of service The custom is 
bom of the fear that further bunals 
might cause land subsidence The 
erection of tombstones and 
memorials has been banned 
Previously, space for graves could be 
bought in advance for about fts 200 a 
square foot Now, Muslim or 
Chnstian. no cemetery under the 
bunal boards will accept advance 
bookings The new measures are an 
attempt to cope with land shortage 
The two big closed graveyards at 
Tiljala are overrun with weeds, the 
boundary walls broken in places Only 
two durwans keep gufird One — 
younq Abdul Majid Sardar— says it is 


dangerous after dark While liquor is 
not sold in the grounds, it is 
impossible to stop its consumption 
The last arrest for such a brazen 
offence against Islam amidst its 
believers' graves o( curred several 
years ago Sex also comes into play 
under cover of darkness 

Abdul denies any body snatching in 
his territory, but he has heard of 
corpses being smuggled out of the 
unidentified persons' graveyard 
adjacent to the Eastern Bypass Local 
shopkeepers Badr ud doja dnd 
Nirman Ali complain of anti socials 
having a hee run of the graveyards, 
but add thai the police are beginning 
to take notice A gang which used to 
provide both wine and women has 
finally called it a day But drugs and 
liquor are still consumed in the burial 
grounds in callous disregard of the 
Proohet’s injunctions Local 
residents want greater vigilance bui 
dare not take the initiative tor fear ot 
repnsals 

The Muslim graveyards usually 
have five durwans to guard them and 
the Chnstian, four The Corporation 
also employs 20 gravediggers and 11 
sweepers in every Muslim bunal 
ground But that is about all the care 
they get Irregularities naturally 
flounsh The rule IS to pay Rs 2toRs 
3 for the bunal of a child, and Rs 5 tor 


anyone over the age of 12 But the 
actual payment comes to much more 
Money is demanded for laying in the 
coffin, driving stakes into the ground, 
closing the grave People of means 
may have to pay upwards of Rs 100 
The gravediggers and others thus 
make Rs 30 to Rs 40 a day 

Mohammed Yunis, sub registrar of 
the Tiljala Muslim burial grounds, 
however says Musl» n or Christian, 
all bunal grounds face the same 
proolern We are helpless against the 
vandals at work There arc so many 
famous men buried here Muzaffar 
Ahmed, Humayun Kabir, Kazi 
Aniruddha But hooligans have no 
respect ” 

Muslim, Christian or Hindu, all 
funerals arc open to extortion and 
unfair trade practice, but the 
expenses are hignest at the burning 
ghats since the Hindu last rites aie 
more elaborate than the others 
Christian gravediggers tend to be 
more moderate than others since they 
are under the supervision of a pncs( 
However, with fewer guards and poor 
lighting dirangements Christian 
cemeteries are the most unsafe And 
♦hat is not all 

est in peace”, or Requies 
1 ^ cat in pace, is a common 
X \ inscription on a Christian 


A ptg forages for food in an extinguished pyre The authorities are silent 
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IA part of the K ?oratala crematorium A httle more dignify for the dead ^ 


grtive Tne sentune it dewves f^orn the 
Cniistun i»t’hef thdt the gra\.e is tne 
budy s eternal resting nbce where it 
will lu in peaceful slu’nuer till the 
Se< tmd v_i)rning ^A^hen oh a trumpet 
blast, all shall arise tor the Day of 
Judgement This death as sleep 
credo e'cplains tne care Christians 
lavish nn tneii graves tne tn^autiful 
tombstones, me fresh fiowais laid by 
mourners rnaKing ^x»nodic visits to 
tne qraves.de But all is not well m 


Calcutta s burial grounds where the 
depredations of the underworld will 


make even the stoics turn in their 


grave 


The lOd year old cemetery 


I ower ( ircular Road, the biggest 
Christian graveyard in tne city, has 
hecciine a den of anti socials As the 


Christian burial grounds are under 
private burial boa.ds, and not under 
the Corpc^ation like the Muslim 
remeienes, tne pxjiice feel even less 


i 


obliged to act There have bee 
several murders in the Lower Cure 


Road cemetery in th^ past few year 


And yet there is not even a semi 


of secunty No lights shine on th 


lamp posts Darkness brings it 
attendant dangers Intimidated by t 


anti socials, the hapless authorities 


the cemetery have made repeat*^ 
complaints to the Government and tt 
police force, but with little effect, the 
say 


A '^usii/n funeral prot ession in Calcutta \o guarantee of the final rest 
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D r S R Chakraborty, d» 
rector of the municipal 
health department, however, 
denies that anything is seriously 
wrong There is no cause for concern 
about the crematoriums and 
cemeteries, in his opinion To charges 
of extortion, he retorts smoothly, 
“What can we do if people pay^’* 
There arc inspectors supposed to 
look after these places, but it is 
difficult to track them down Fifty six 
doms have not yet been made 
permanent staff, but any anxieties or 
grievances they may have can 
scarcely bother authorities who show 
no consideration even for people in 
mourning 

One’s worries are not over when 
one finally comes home after the 
funeral, wherever it might have been 
For various legal and other 
requirements, it is impierative to have 
a death certificate issued hv tne 
Calcutta Corporation F hs is anotner 
source of delay, iriitation ano palm 
greasing 

The Corporation employs a lot of 
people, but some of them seem to 
have been recruited only to 


inconvenience the ?>ub!ic,”complains 

[J K C Nayck has been caretaker of these as beneath their notice, Gita I^anenee, who had t » wait three 

cemetery for 42 years He complain the graveyard s custcxiians months to get her husband’s death 

pmplains that, despite watchmen. Anti socials are not the only irritant. certificate The public notice boards 

jiminals break in at night, cracking anti sacramentais, in a manner of m the municipal building on the 

jcks or scaling the boundory walls, to speaking, also use the cemeteries. contrary, inform that an ordinary'’ 

j-y and burgle anything of value The s^jecially the old, disused one on Park death certificate (charge Rs is 

^-bigha cemetery makes a tempting Street, for their cwn pleasure “The issued in 15 days and an urgent" 

■rget, especially for the wealth of grave is a fine, and private piace/But death certificate (charge Rs tO) m 

alian marble decorating the grander none, 1 think, do there embrace,” said sever, days There mus* be a 

mbstones and reliquaries A Andrew Marvell to his coy mistress dicnotorny between the purported 

xl2”x2'' marble slab now is worth The not-so<coy lovers of Calcutta and the actual practice since others, 

22,000 The burglars are making a consider the graveyard to be a fine like the family of Dr Aditi Kumar Dey, 

jUing In fact they have made off with ^nd private place All the world rr*ay have had the same experience as 

■mbstones worth Rs 30 35 lakh in love a lover, and Calcutta may not Banenee 

past few years Expensive foreign afiord its courting couples too much 

heks are also stolen The local police privacy, but it is difficult to encourage There are other reasons for 
lation, at Beniapukur, despite them in tr 2 at]ng the Peu-k Street concern Previously, all the electric 

!peated complaints, is making no Cemetery as a tryst ITie watchmen are crematoriums used to be supplied by 

[tempt to curb these desecrations helolcss Hindustan Brown Boveri Company 

1 he graves of foreign conquerors, Now the supplieis arc Truvoll 

I record straight, the of administrators and business men Company, though they figure on the 

IMice did carry out a few raids on the whose pomp and circumstance was Corporation’s own blacklist How 

iinai ground between 1983 and 1986, derived from their power and sway docs one explain this^ 
covering bombs, pistols and over a subject race, inevitably fall into And what about the private burial 

peguns in the process The neglect when the colony emerges into grounds springing uo m various parts 

; visional deputy commissioner of freedom But Calcutta's largest of the city''Must the lear of offending 

,>licc last year also effected some Christian cemetery harbours not only religious Sfr»ntiments allow such illegal 

^ rests The death of a gang leader by aliens, but Indians as well andoneof constructions to go unchecked 

jpolice bullet has curbed violence the greatest The etei rial resting place despite the acute land shortage^ But 

jowever, larceny continues on a of Michael Madhusudan Dutt of ^ ourse. when there hav< alreadj 

rand scale Besides the burglars, deserves better care, unless, of been so many sms of omission and 

•ere are the drug addicts and the course, as one of the most notable commission, one more cannot make 

nos Gambling and satta rings representatives of the Ea^t West any difference - not at least, in this 

oerate by day The pohee regard fusion he too is somehow un-Indian world* 





T he hshcs. swim 

riling to anci fro in the 
water beneath nad heard 
what Mother load nad said, so 
tney now put up tneir heads, they 
wanted to see the little maid And 
when they saw her, they were 
charmed with her delicate oeaoty, 
and It vexed them vet y much that 
the hideous old toad should carry 
her off 

No, that should never lx?' Tney 
surrounded the green stalk in the 
water, whereon rested the water 
lily leaf, and gnawed it tl'.rough 


with their teeth 

llitn the leaf Poated away 
down the brook, withThumbclina 
on It, away, far away, where the 
old toad could never reach iicr 

Thu. noelina sailed past so many 
places and the little birds among 
the bushes saw her and sang 
“Oh, what a sweet little maiden' 
Un and on, farther and farther 
floated the leaf Thurnbelina had 
begun her journey abroad 

A pretty little wnite butterfly 
kept fluttering round and round 
her. and at last settled down on 


the leaf, for he loved Thumbehn^ 
very much and she was 
pleased There was nothing tjj 
trouble her now that she had n) 
fear of the old toad pursuing he^ 
and wherever she sailec^ 
everything was so beautiful, fc 
the sun shone down on the wate^ 
leaking it bright as liquid gold, ' 

Then she took off her sash, an^ 
tied one end of it round th 
butterfly, fastening the other en! 
firmly to the leaf 

On floated the leaf, faster an 
faster, and Thurnbelina with it. 





















■IIZZLE S. 

Football 

^•lost of you know how footoail 
|s played But how many of you 
ixnow the intervening steps 
ttetween the FOOT and the 
aALL > Here is a challenge for 
Sfou Change FOOT into B/\LL 
*jy altering one letter at each 
/tep without disturbing the 
position of the others And you 
i»re to form a real word at each 
;nove 
t 



F [qIqIt 


ball 



■aiva QTve ctos 
«.T09 iooa lOOd uounios 

I 

^SHOKEK BASU 


Vanishing Robbers 



A group of robbers tried to enter a huge mansion, by the 
side of a jungle When the watchmen chased them, they ran 
into the .jungle and hid themselves Can you find them in this 
picture"^ 

Score of 87 

A=l. B=2. C-3, I>4, E=5, F=6, G=7, H=8.1-- 9, J- lO. K - U, L-12. 
M^13, N=14, 0=15, P=16. 0=17, R=18, 5-19. T -20 U-21, 
V=22, W=23. X=24 Y=25, Z=26 

The word WATCHMEN has a value of 67 as per the 
table above Thet e are hundreds of other words with the same 
value Ho w many can you find^ 

Solutions 


Vanishing robners 



Score of 87 jai|i|duie 

*urerue|d ‘uojjoo ‘moijid ‘8uid3a|s ‘ooduiecjs ‘/^OBJoouiap 
.'ajBDipuiA ‘roajiqojw 'pai^issep ‘saSenBue) '/Sueduioo 
‘lejnieu ‘a^eniena 'aiunouue ‘Buiqiosqe ‘tuaja|jip '5aojejO(j 

aje spjo/n aq) p auiog 








CHESS. 

The diagrammed position occurred in the 
first game of th»’ 19&5 world hampionship 
match which Kasparov won against 
Karpov (Black) in 2 hours and 32 minutes 
It shov^.s Kasparov, to move, has to 
promote the extra Pawn and he does it m 
the face of a dour det% nee hy Karpov This 
IS a :sort of end game situation where 
minuie calculations are neiessary to 
achieve the dcisired end How diu the game 
continue^ 



Thv game V Mntinuvd 1 hg RdSx«^ J g4 
h5 i bi6 ao *1 ah Rh7 S R^S fS h 
fth5. 7 Ki4. RhH SKI". Ri8 the 

m ne was adicurptd Kastyarov st-aie . h"* 
Move R« 4 i^fiuh t(K)k him J1 .ninuiis) 
qu* Karpov Jici not resunie ft,* q.irn* so 
Asspaio won it ^ 

KIBITZER 


4iutz. _ 

1 What IS this instrument and with 
which group of people is it niost 
closely assoc'iatccP 

2 What IS common to these plac es - 
St Germain cn l^ye, Ncuilly sur 
Seine, Trianon, Sevres and 
Versailles, all suburbs ot Pans'' 

^ Where in British India were the 
Bailhe Gate, the Redan Eiattery, 
Sago’s Garrison and Cjrant’s Bastiorv' 
They were all at the same place 
4 Who IS a minimi'* 
h What IS the literal moaning ot the 
I'lime the ki)h / nix)r ' 
t' WTc re cca*- N.inak borrH It is now 
Ti.inied N.inkana atier hmi 

\A'hK h I: aropoan leader was 
nickiianu’d the Twentieth Centur\ 
Caesar 

h Something wa'* discovered on an 
Aec^ean island in 1920 what is it'* 

T*HE ANSWERS 

spur|s| ueahay 

|o SI g sojipj \o pue[<?i aip uo 
pajaao »sip sem o|iy^ ap snua/^ agjL g 
iuHossn^>^ ojiuag ^ 
ajoiie"] JO 

IS im ujpos ui>j ‘<Mje||ia ipupmjej^ q 
igbij jo uieitinoiu agj ^ 
Aiiuno 1 uji|sn^ 
e ui ja’\ai|a<]iin pajjauud r si 

iLi?pisa^j >n-| agj ly ^ 

sa ^p|d 


Giants draw 

G ary Kasparov und Anat»)ly 
Karpc'v are oattling it out im e 
again for workl supremacy in 
chess 1 ncy are ooln great players and 
here are details of one game m the prestni 
senes. Game H mwhichtoughl sn^plvon 
tne terrain o* a disputed ending oelore 
agreeing to a draw 

Kasparov, tne 24 year old na.npion 
once again relied on the ^ol ^tile C'ruenteld 
Defence, as he nas done each time ne nas 
had the olacK pieces .n tins natc n Karjxic 
chose tne exchange variatii>n nui Aitntru 
difference mat ne replaced t.ic dassu 
delayed development o| his Kmo Knign» to 
K2 of game'. S 7 ^ Mid ii oin 'ne 
currlntiy popeJar 4 N Bd 

Nevertheless tne strjtegu i onfli t 
re named the sa.ne wner.iei rr'e lentvV 
white pawn pnalanc would lo.ni. ate oi 
black's efforts to put pressure on witn 
P QB4 would prevail 
Kasparovs 10 QK4cn defied 
Karpov to offer a dangerous ga.noit vnth 11 
but tne c hallenger relus* d 1 or oiie 
^hing, Kaprov has only on tne rarest c4 
occasions carc'd to let hi nselt in lot the 
insecurity and nurly ourly ot ga nniis as 
exernflified by 11 QxP IJOO PNl 
Q Bl, Q K3. 14 B OB4*» QxP i5R h 1 U 
n2. 16BN4.BK1 i7RxB'' PxR HN NS 


K Rl. W NxP N Q? 

Moreover there was r sei ond noint 
tnese moves were f’^orn a Geltand 
!>-).‘.nan Jame in MinsK lasr year and 
the player of the blai k pieces was Iosif 
Oorfmaii who is one of Kasparov’s .natch 
sc'conds It would be doubly nsky to take 
on vnat secret improvements Dortinan 
night nave passed on to Kasparov 
Karp< )c nad still another reason to prefer 
iitadirKi Nr an ending with 11 Q Q? 

H i2 BxQ It would soi.n give nim 
tne hanci tc> deinonstrate tne ixiwer of 
the riiuch dispute I thiust, IS F* 

Its t.v tK al nait IS In FNP 

BxP' i7BN4 R Ql, 18BB4 costs BlacK 
rniterial would never bemuse a 

Kasparo • But the underlying strategic 
gueslion it ntrixJuced was whether 
Wnite *■ passed QP would reduce the 
3lac K position to confusion or a Black 
blockade iinmobdi^e it for later 
exploitation 

After 18 B K7, Karpov very likely hoped 
to follow a Weils AVolff game from 
Oakham, Britain, last year in which 
Black’s situation became dubious after 
18 B Bl, 19 P Qb, BxB. 20 PxB, N B3,21 
B N5. K N2. 92 N K5 
However tl^ champion was ready with 
an innovation, 18 B KB3, which gave the 
defence greater flexibility 



asaqj ip p.jiibis ajam j iP/y\ p|io/y\ 
jo pun aqi 6 ui>^it»ui sagpaii snouB/\ 2 

|p 5 uag jo s/noq aqi Aq pa^n‘Djoisg i 


What Kasp 2 urov wits striving for could be 
seen after 24 PB3 the blockading 
knight at Q2 could not be cbslodgcd, the 
White Bishop had no moves, if Black could 
exchange aJJ the Rooks and his Bishop for 
the Knight, he would have a chance to 
bnng up his King to win the overextended 
White KP 

In plasfing 31 P R4, Kasparov was 
surely act N4, 38 

KN3, R Boch 39 R B3. RxRch, 40 KxR, N- 
K4ch, 41 K N3 because 41 NxP^ allows 
42 P Q7 Accordingly, Kasparov offered, 
and Karpov accepted, the draw 
Here are the details of the game Karpov 
IS white, arxl Kasparov, Black, start with 
the Gruenfild defence 

1 P Q4. N KB3.2 P QB4, P-KN3,3 N-QB3. 
P Q4. 4 N B3 B^N2, 5 PxP. NxP, 6 P.K4, 
NxN, 7 PxN, P QB4,BR>QNl,aG,9B-K2, 
PxP, 10 PxP, Q R4ch, 11 Q Q2, QxQch. 
12 BxQ, P K3,13 (Ml. P.N3,14 KR Ql. B- 
N2, 15 P Q5, PxP, 16 PxP, N-Q2 17 B-N4, 
KR Bl, 18 BK7. BKB3,19P Q6, K N2,20 
R Kl. R B4, 21 BN5. BB3,22 BxB, RxB. 
23 QR Ql, BB6. 24 R K3, P-B3 P-N4. 
P KN4. 26 P KR4, P KR3. 27 PxP, RPxP, 
28 N Q4. BxN, 29 RxB. R Rl, 30 R Kl 
B7. 3l P R4, P.R4.32 P-B4, K N3,33 PxP 
KxP, 34 RKBl. K-N3, 35 R.B2. R] 
QBl, 36 R-41 KB4, RxR. draw 




WIVERSARY. 

Shorthand’s 

(■V 

I long arm 


*5 ' / ^ 

4 . 

The firei words o/ f/iis article, in Pitman*s 
shorthand 


HE one word guaranteed to 
strike fear and loathing into 
the hearts of student secre¬ 
cies cverv-whcrc, not to mention 
'jbinee journalists, is Pitman 

The inventor of the dreaded 
jiorthand has a lot to answer for 
,'lere < an be no worse struggle than 
L tempting to decipher a series of 
l^eanmgless squiggles which should 
Jvcai imp)ortant information 

And there can be nothing more 
• ibelicvable to a student having 
oubie with 50 words per minute than 
> hear that Bntish Parlumentaiy shorth- 
I id reporters regularly cope with more 
lan 200 wpm, and the record speed 
y hieved doubles that 
’ The shorthand wnting system 
'3veloped by Sir Isaac Pitman is 
.! xioubtedly the most famous and 
, lost widely used today One hundred 
nd fifty years after he 
.yjblished his Stenographic Sound 
" snd a modified system is still being 
|!3ed in 21 languages around the 
orld 

But Pitman cannot claim to be the 
ventor of this fiendish method of’ 
|J:)eed wnting, variations of which 
^ve been in existerxie for thousands 
years The Greeks, for example, 
l»main adamant that the ancient 
jstondn Xenophon used shorthand 
st 

It IS a matter of record, however, 
lat the noted Roman statesman 
icero introduced shorthand to the 
3nate when he prosecuted at the 
lai of the Catalmian conspirators, 

! though It was actually developed by 
iro 

, In Britain, the earliest user of 
lorthand is thought to have lyeen Dr 
’ mothy Bnght, Rector of Methley in 
|orkshire, wtio in 1558 published a 
^eatise entitled Charactene An Arte 
yShorte, Sivifte and Secrete Wnting 
j Character A single remaining 
ipy of this IS treasured by the 
jodleian Library in Oxford 
' The fir*3i successful modern form, 
;jwever, was niomas Skelton’s 
horf U/nfinq, published in 1626 and 
,>tcl by Samuel Pepys to keep his 
. moub dianes 


Well over 100 years later, in 1750, 
10 shillings and six pence would have 
bought an explanation of'the simple 
Brachygraphic system, invented by 
Thomas Gurney who was the first 
official shorthand writer at the Old 
Bailey 

His grandson William Gurney was 
the first otficial shorthand writer 
appointed t(\ the Houses of 
Parliament, in 1813, and since then 
the senior partner of WB Gurney and 
Sons has regularly been employed in 



Isaac Pitman He started it alt 

this task Nowadtiyd, the firm uses 
Pitman’s i i^^tead, hut “Gurney’s" was 
very popular in its day and was even 
i»sed by the young Charles Dickens 
when he worked as a Commons 
reporter 

There were numerous other 
systems of which Gregg’s bght Line 
Phonography, invented by Dr John 
Gregg in 18^ became widely used 
particularly in America 

Pitman’s, however, is state-of the- 
art shorthand, still unbeatable today 
for speed if not for ease of learning It 
is a phonetic system, using thick and 
thin strokes for consonants, and 
positioning on a line to mditate 
vowels, transforming (in theory) even 
the most complex polysyllabic word 


into simple flowing hnes 

Sir IsBAc invented it because as a 
schoolboy he had difficulty in 
FTonounemg certain written words He 
became a schoolmaster, and opened 
his own college at Wotton-under 
Edge, in Gbucestershire, to teach 
shorthand 

His original system was modified 
into the Centenary version in 1913, 
then in 1922 into New Era which had 
hundreds of special *short forms’ for 
high speed wnters Today the system 
that most new students Varn is the 
2000, launched in 1974 as a simplified 
version with less theory Millions of 
trainees will swear, however, that if 
this IS easy. New Era must have been 
quite horrific 

P ITMAN'S success was largely 
due to the introduction of 
the penny post in 1840 He set 
up a correspondence course which 
'soon had 10,000 people learning 
shorthand by post to use in then 
suddenly expanded business 
correspondence Thirty years later. 
Pitman’s Metropolitan College was 
founded in London, offering classes 
and certificates m all aspects of office 
work 

The business has never looked 
back, and today encompasses 
publishing of the books and study 
aids, the examination bc*ard and a 
string of secretarial colleges Sir 
Isaac’s great great grandson James 
Rtman now heads the company, 
although it is rumoured he has no 
shorthand qualifications 

Of the 30 million people said to use 
Pitman’s round the world, not many 
achieve the really high speeds 
demanded by that most prestigious 
employers, Hansards, publishers of 
Parliamentary proceedings Not even 
Sir Harold Wilson, reputed to be the 
fastest talking F>olitician in memory, 
could defeat their verbatim reporters 
A rare minority of shorthand 
wnters reach impossible speeds A 
Mrs E D Law, for example, had a top 
speed of 420 words a minute and only 
stopped there because it is simply 
impossible to talk any faster — her 



reader had to take special elocution 
classes to reach that standard She 
used to say the key to shorthand skill 
vua$ only co-ordination between hand 
and brain 

The ability to wntc this quickly is 
what has kept Pitman at the top of the 
shorthand market In recent years, 
however, the company has faced 
Competition from a vastly simplified 
system based on spelling rather than 
sounds, and which has been adopted 
by the National Council for the 
Training of Journalists in Britain 
because it is so much easier to learn 
Teeline was launched in 1969 by a 
Yorkshire shorthand teacher called 
James Hill, who thought Pitman's 
took too long for students to ’earn 
before they could put it into practice 
Bnt Pitman’s experts do not 
-consider Teeling a threat, to them, 
It IS an alternative method for 
students Carolyn Bocchi, shorthand 
editor of the Memo/2000 magazine 
published by the company, said “In 
Teeline (here is more margin for error 
because it is made up alphabetically 
and you have got to be able to spell in 
the first instance 

’’Lteracy is appalling these days, 
and then you have the ethnic groups 
who sometimes don't have a full 
appreciation of English If you are 
going to teach Teeline the teacher 
must also be able to teach English 
She added that it was possible to 
reach higher speeds with Pitman s 
because it is based on sounds In 
Teeline two-thirds of the word has to 
be wntten out anyway, which takes 
longer 



She also denied that all forms cA 
shorthand are facing an uncertain 
future with ♦he growth of new 
technology in offices ‘*1 do not 


necessarily ieel that shorthand is on 
the way out It is the last rcmaininq 
personal link between the boss and 


till typist, and there is no 
substiu'le for it 

JULIE COCKROFT 


Cancer help from the sea 


T wo lowly marine organisms are 
the source of new drugs with 
promising anticancer activity 
Dr George Pettit and colleagues at 
Anzona State University have found a 
new drug, which they name Dolstatin 
10, in the sea hare, a mollus that 
lacks a shell and is atout the size of a 
clenched fist Dr Kenneth Rinehart 
and colleagues at the University of 
Illinois have synthesized Didcman B, a 
chemical denved from pancake-like 
organisms known as tun.cates 
Pettit and his associates decided 
to look for anticancer compounds m 


sea hares because these organisms 
are not known to develop cancer 
They arc known to produce 
chemicals that are poisonous, 
however, and their poisons even have 
a place in history Two thousand 
yeais ago, Nero's mother, Agrippina, 
IS said to have used sec retions from 
the sea hare to kill her sen's 
opponents 

The scientists began looking for 
sea hare compxDunds wnth anticancer 
activity in 1972 They have ext’^acted a 
quantity of Dolstatin 10 that is about 
the equivalent of a grain of salt from 


mere than a ton of bta hares of 
species Dolohf^lla aurtculana At 
80 pCT cent of the chemical units 
make up the substance have n< 
been seen in nature, Pettit says 
Preliminary tests of the mah 
are promising, but the scarcity 
Dolstatin 10 presents a problem 
be useful it must be synthesized 
In the other report, Rinehart 
Dideman B, the chcmic 
synthesized compound, is in the 
stages of clinical testing in cai 
patients after it showed aniitun 
activity in iaboratorv studies 





Lost in darkness 


\ has not been niad*^ public 
)ing teachers m dark since over 
^ months ” 

" this sentence in darK is wrong 
n n the dark’and sint e’is wrong for 

i? 

jvie correct phrase is to keep 
|jA«ebody in the dark about 
^ lethirig* meaning ‘to tell him 
^jjiing’ rhe phrase *to be in the 
Vc* means ‘to be ignorant’ of 


^j^cthing ‘ We are in the dark about 

leap in the dark’ means ‘a rash 
or enterprise’ ‘This is a leap in 
' ^ dark for you You shbuld be 
fitful " ‘A snot m the dark’ means ‘a 
guess What you say is a shot 
le dark ” 

^ince' and ‘from’ refer to a point of 
for’ refers to a space of time 
jUseof since’was discussed m this 
mn on February 22 and April 12 
**^hat was her biggest failure and 
“A/hich we are still paying " 

*■ Sis senteru e should r>e written as 
' 2r “That was failure for which 
,'paying”, or ‘TTiat was and for 
'“^we pairing 


should de dropped Point blanK* is 

and ul 

L Cv. 

1 (‘ iihi'i (1 ii> -^Ivluld 

used of a shot which is aimed or fired 


( f ' I 

II sc V 1 '10 ill .ll 

at very close range !♦ is used as an 

f u ‘'L UU 

1 1 

s .' i! I { A ( our 1 

ad)ectiyc or adverb ‘ He made a point 

si'.V b SI.' 

1 111 <)I 

SI ' (>1 I (} ly 

blank refusal”, that is, his refusal was 
such as to leave no room for doubt, I 

In .til 

ii # 

1 11 

1 -k (cii IS vK^iiglor 

told you point blank (i e f'aily, 

M' 1/ < ll 

11'’ ' 

isi iiiiMk ai l» lOn 

directly) that it would not do ” 

'J' » I ' 1 

' 1* 1 

'll IJk 1 11.ll(1 T' • 

The following are taken from a 

il '1 l ll i*'( 

1 ll 

11 u I'l 1 11V( 1 tl I 1 h(' 

recent issue of a daily 

Mllld U Cl 


1 .nun p( i-isc " l 

1 “Summons have now been 

' 1 ll 1^1 1 si 

s' 1 ll 

iiO 1 » « t i' 1 i 111 ’h' 

served not only to the Fairfax 

j » ’si’ ' V 1 ' 

1 1 

'll! u -h')’ id 

group but also on Mr Michael 

1 ll ' i IS, 

'ni *1 

1^4 1 > 

Hersenman " 

ll. ih. t 

lU.Ttl 

1 IlV » si ,c I'.ll i » ly 

2 “No clues on Dcbasis ” 

11 ' 1 'ill u 

1 (it 

\ llitl *^1' 'list» ,k. ( if 

3 “Available immediately 

» 1 1 li.iMKl ll 1 

1 ’g!' 1 . lUTU i.ici of 

possession at very cheapest 

’ 1 I l’)« 

I' i II 

^ " 1 I' . ' ; H 1' I' 

price ” (From an advertisement ) 

! ll,. 

' 1 1 

l^( is f.) |v, 

4 A prestigious publication group 

. . c 

' 1* 

I ly 'k 1JM 1 T’l ' 1 

abroad requires Sub-Editors, 

1 

i ’ ' 

' 11. 1 1 " . \ . 1 1 

very good command in English 

1 

, 

*‘>.1 • '• 1 1 I 

essential ” (From another 

1 < ) 

X lU 

I » . . - •' ,1 

advertisement) 

vV I 

s, 

1 '* J* ^ 1 ,i< ll 

5 Mr Kibeki also condemned 

1 • 1 1 

ll 

' I f 1 1'l ll"ll 1 * 


foreign Press saying W4is 
oi*y(uid ni*! c o.npren*'n->u»fi as lo 

novC vi citizen Cv)iiU^ L>nile* 

.nine 

' t e !i' -^l c ise ini’ >< 
n i> ur ih. r ind sh ^h i i 


[ Jjletuse the visdin vxiint o^ank”, in’ s«»i.V‘ i’ ur ih. r md shm •. * . i P \\{ KfifRHf 

hJ 

Choosing the chiid’s sex 


I SCIENTISTS at Krii» L’niver 
I'^ity in Tokyo fiwe dtH(»l(»prd 
d new h n i¥r»n i 

y^tion that they beiiecc will cnaMe 
» »nts to Select the se\ of th<*ir child 
I’l a high rate o( succe*-') i lose to 
*per cent wht ri a gii! «s soughl 
'h*^ Japanese tec hnu]’it 
,'ioped b«y Dr Kihach. Ii?uka 
»*rs from it'efhod He\ c ’(»ih li t»» 
iKc->i '€ 1 n 1 h ^ u S'^( M M»' [ ,\s V, (’ ^ IS,I, 
2US. novc the ihC'Sf widely used in 
iworld 

f the labc)rator\ l'’ukf» s^ikj the 
It od can senarare into 

rs cme 95 per cent teamale and 
lother 8S p)er cent n^ale 
Jiuika has ret>orted success in all 
^attempts sci tar io produce ijirls 

an interciew£ncsson has said h.s 
’^lod was employed at aboL't h(J 
,/es in the United States and nine 
^(_r countries Uis latest protocol 
> t Ti3duc .ng bcjys, he said, has 
-ited in U male's in 40 births 
t IS to produce girls have been 
^Gastul in id out ol 45 births 


IiZLik. said Ills proceciure w.^s a 
sanation of a me tnod ust'c^ to sort i»Lil 
hlond c ells <*t sl’qhtlv diHerent 
' omposition It IS based ori ditferc rites 
between spt rm c iitc’ng X 
' hr* »mosonies, whit h f'roduc e g’rls 
and Y f tir<»mc>sc»n'ies [he l')NA 
. (intent of X U anng spent has iv-en 
tound 2 7 fwn cent qreatt tf.an that of 

V t»e e ipu »• pk riTi 

I’fu rate if whk fi thk tt 11s m.grate 
through a silica gel when sunjec ted ti' 
lao.t^ spinning m a t cmirihiot* 
dtptiiO'' v)ii the’r si*e mass oi other 
subtle pTi>»vrtu»s 

In tfie se ^ seiet tioTi method, a layet 
ol diluted semt n 's laid cn^ top i>t a 
sectuence ol me riMSingiy dense lasers 
ot «j Swedish siiiCo gel, percoll, and for 
J(l minutes ot c »■ nrifugation is 
sLibjec l4?d to a tore e 250 times that ot 
gracity Sjx^rrn t onf«Tinitiq the female 
Lhirtimosome migrate tfirn.igfi the 
layers slightiv t/5Sfer than tl ost' with 
the male c hiomosome 

Male sfitrm ( -in he uJ.ntifvd 
I'lecausc a spot within the. nn lei 


gliiws when sfanu'd w.th a fluorescng 
..ompound Atte» i t ntntugation 8s 
p>*r ( I’Mi ol I he spv’in^ in the tm layer 
procc'd tn b( male ano 95 pt • t nl ot 
ihost lit th( iMiporn wire tc'male 
rill drawn oi* tifiin each laci r 
( Miild then b< used tor inscminatioii 

III rh* ! IS s' 1 I ii >11 )t I r ii sson Si 
method lor T.»'()»^uc"ingT'»iale babies the 

diiiitei! s« meii is first spr<\ic. cAer a 10 
1 •« : * c 1.1 ii' t ’()’. «it pTo’, in sv. r um 
album'n derived Iron', human blood 
Forty live m’nutes is illoced lo^ the 
s|xrm to swim down into (he albumin 
I hey ate tln'n extrac tec^ by spinning 
the albumin in a c c’n*rituqe 

The extracted sp(»rm now purged 
ol weaklingsand ciehiis are deposited 
for W) minu'es ov*’i a two layer 
pieparatioi I ne top layer is 12 5 per 
• ent albumin tlv lower Oiie is 20 per 
ctrit olhumiri .md hence the most 
dej'‘:>e 1 lie sniiill percentage that 
peiietrau that level are predcmiinant 
ly Y bearing s[)crni. Ericsson said 

Opiinions vary as to why that is so. 
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ARIES_ 

Mir Apr 30 

\()l) MIGHT HAVF TO 
p.irl in and lead 
dis< j<:sinns diis A/ecK Om" or 
»w(> p*'ople around ^t>u 
1 ,K 1*0 nn^n dtv isions and vuJ 
ij'.f hL*lp ♦hc'in in maK*ng up 
M.iii .nln^.l It you ar*' nous** 
n inline} in^it** a fiicnd to gwt 
V.H11 ,i).iv nelp and advai o 
"XM i.iii *111-1 IS a w'l *r< mat vt>j 
1 c r ’in -i valuable out not 
ri’i),v*.iir t t'joyablp mariv 
I pt U ’i*e arguing around \ou 

, ^i'«i y ui oan btKnal rf^.ndntK 
! !ru I 'snin-i vAtjultl n )t hi* 
, fio'innin I vi'tu gr»ally at Ine 
III lint Impor I ant dates h, 
H 10 


CANCER 

Jiir ?2—Julii" 


PK'JHi hMS I INK UP 
witn v> nernirtq that hapjx»nid 
last von iiiav na r tn 

rrj \\ an oM d**rM or tan* i an 

')} Ml one a.'ru* tuis ni^i i givtd 
*o V'Hi in thi* p^sl 
v on vAoll !a Ke on t nt* 
n sponsiotlitji*s jyill'M'^l 1 u ir 
lot' nv nai*» to 'ax* socouc^ 
plait i-v |> -lonal relationsnips 

IK €11 ri f » Ml HI at ti'4 

nointnt ma i gt Itn i tinn js 

di till SO' . k\ iu » it 

proi'iisinu ti.'V for v.(iu \<\ 
'lUriormni n f’< T iJiH-. v'oiir 
‘.\v fill lav 'is ' mfi III 

I O'l! ^ ll* 1(1 to f^p» M* s 

important dates 7, S 10 




UBRA _ 

Sep 23--0*^1 33 


SOI 5 TAKh LIFE MOKE 
st-rioLislv »han usual tnis 
4.*fK 'nd think alK>iif m* 
L'‘ lU’ ind ahoiil tne jKOpli 
in v,iMir lite N ou ivill nave m 
‘nin (M)t vonr os> let lings 
tnoi gn before yini Lan 

tK'"'K'vi invtnin»q Y»>u have 
•nuth *•) ta‘K anoiit vsnb oki 
‘rn ruts wli'i re ajg p rr m 

V our 'ift , f'rif'U tin 
] nur'-d w nid >(ui be.'r 
'tK»(ts voii mist I Pi p to 

V lurselt toi tne ti m Of mg 
The (*av alsi' tie tne hesi 
ori#> for Kirivin. e Important 
dates 7, 8, 12 



YOU LONG TO M 
rw*\v friends «ind might d* 
to give an unusual partyt* 
CvHild succeed in buildinj 
pipntv of goodwill this WAV 
soke 1 holiday problem aj 
same thne Though you rn ■ 
bored vVith your job, it wot' 
foolish to 'ruike a cnangi] 
novs you will s<x>n get A 
c vw of 1 * and also of hou 
VMii au doing Iki.neiifcis 
waroini} a me nK>.r»ept,i 
are marrs*d r< ‘atives praisi 
and in laws an ^lenerousJ 
rornan* •», the '■ingntest day 
Suridac and T tiurst 
Important dates 7, 9, |i 
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.‘bl MY'K’ IN IMF 
i>u"li’'i' lo V tnm usual ‘•o 
, 1 I e» )i. are prepared l(». 

I ' it s 1 uo.Nlv.iaks >ni m taKP 
l< <i *■!>< lalK yiHj I anno* 
I • *1 »c Inis nartps v^u better 
" 1 M 'i yx iir group (i j I . idi 
V tans'- in yvMjr woming li*e 
' Si t) .k -}i»« co'i .ire f'erson il 
I'-voiv nui you are ipstless at 
■ no.lie v.'ii want to altei 

.na 'I (lint after wnu i tne 
. * V y it.iK'spivert beco.ncs 
I ril ntI ind pienivinf As for 
I v'liii K It * vents on Sunday and 
[ M indav i ould be loinantic and 
•iTing voe si)iv.tss Important 
! dates 6,7,12 
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» ri'ii 111 iT f |< 'i }I1 Ml 1<1 IS 

tne o< si d<i' Monciy iMmis » n 
eili Important dates H 9, 
12 


yiRGO 

^ ’ 1 . ‘ t} 


."U AKP INVOIVrJ) IN 
1 ir III n<^nr .;ri MmikLu' out 
It ' *o ^11 niff quarr»*k s* tried 
a 1 ) o 1 V* ill t njov me rest of the 
11 )U are going tnrougri i 
sp*’i ^‘hud vori' ihounn "cii 
(k’l not grii(f'}< tn* estra effr'^t 
lo'i may firs' nowtvri, inat 
ifurrur esan over tanedand 
fiiat sou ivjuir! run ^nort of 
4*rier«U’ VVfirriPj about 
lelalHinsiiips m i (’ihapb aboi’t 
a niarnige that has bpi n goint 
so jr Duld K sc»tl!c*d lowaids 
t n f of trH’ ovepK by a let'er 
or a ukphom (ail 'you eould 
near of c « i ti ig t rat.. ** 1 
t ptxirt iitirs .irfMinn this time 
Important datex 6, 8 12 

S AGITTAR IUS^ 

Nrv /f I 


NOU SOHT iXa A 
wv.'oirv tnal his Uen nac 
V )u lor oin( ‘I n*. 1* i oiK 
sorneor e «v«hi kx'e or nv 
d'ffivuities \ »ij t nild get 
nint idvii ( * y m ask Id 

lliere IS .1 n, w interest in 
nrooaoly linK‘*d wi*h a hou? 
a family n 'in.iugi-'rrK'nt Ti 
( ould be news e irly in the vi 
tn It h mgs tne sutjject 
iiiairiage jp for spc 
consideration cnocially, 
may ix* a» s.Kes and set 
vhen a friend lets you d 
uiiexpGt teoiy hut someone 
rpa‘‘SviTCs you Import 
dates S, 9, 10 

nSCES_ 

r ohMO “Mdl 2 





j rWM r’ROBlfcM.i AvVAir 

I yo I tifsl voii rr ist d.’Cit'r whrtt 
' lO do about I nangt ■» at n.i.ne, 

I sci ondly, yoe have to deal witn 
la display «>f »cmp(*i '^v 
Hi.nebiHly you love Do not U 
lOo htadstiong about this 
^ry to be sympathetic An easy 
wecK at work you should rmw 
be doing well and conditions 
voiilc* b* r.iade even easier wvitn 
1 someone s nelp on fbursdiy 
I iiiij Foday Scxialiy, this week 
I . jtit r liner flat, do not 
I» ^pe^ ’ tixi mil n from it 
Pliers add a ni’ar^wTrinmg 
note and you rould get 
enciHjragcMicnt from somcixxfy 
Important dates 7, 9, 12 


Nt)l I.Xi K l)l H\'Nl(,r > 
»nc Ml ginning »♦ nx v'e«*»s 
liKiK Ui* Tid Uy ni'w i> msf or 
might u«'rMan'/i n*’' lYotn* 
M.jtine ^ut a go(xl d( ai ot im 
ti ',4 u*- .K*ns k nds in stale naii’ 
At uvo»H, you Should IX doing 
vA,'el| yixi need navi no U.n'' 
about vf'Ut future aiuf nixlvvet ^ 
vou get nutb praise lor ’Vh.r 
you hav'’ done If V's' 
till -‘King of q4’irinq nvriK’d you 
.ann'*l delay * our detisitm 
ijcn longer Important date* 
6 7. 10 


\()l' F 'JlOr I Hr L OM 
ptiF V, ol »>lii trii iKfs you h.Yi t 
H'conta' tro lately, an f y »u will 
write a qtHxf many letters about 
plans lor next ,nbnth and later 
{ou c 4 )iitinue tf > rn*c y your lob 
and shc'uid be paMuularly 
happy alxiiit it on Friday, when 
'ou hear of sfimething gcv-iH 
to.nmq youi v'ay at the end of 
tne year Yon deal with soitk* 
troi'bU early ir the week but dc'» 
not ge* depressed about it -the 
more outspokeri you are the 
more guK Kly you will t lear up 
anvi misunderstan ding m this 
c * .e You could achieve a great 
deal Ol Thursday Important 
dates 6, 9, 10 


II Vt.)U HAVE DIST^ 
rclati'v* ycfU *htnk of them 
and ( ould vsTite soino irnpoi 
letters Be ireful though, 
you (( ini nit ymirsell 
pret lutions at horr'e ag 
other fXKiple s carelcssne! 
against ai cident nsk, espe 
on Sunday .'nci Mon 
c^ficially, you will lind tha 
brightens up tcYwards tlic c 
»he w'eek lliur lay and F 
could uiing new fnendc 
pl€*asc^nt outings, good evic 
tnat you aic now very po| 
•Ignore any strange rumour 
hear about someone 
admire, they ate probably 
'nnportant dales 7 » 9 ,: 
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Tut-tut, Congress(l) 


couple of indiscretions—one 
in Tripura and the other in 
LAndhra Pradesh — on the part 
ot the Congress(I) have become the 
subject of animated discussions 
among politicians and the intelligent 
sia in the capital 

The wording, '‘politicians and the 
intcll’gentsia”, should not be taken to 
mean that no politician is an, 
intellectual, indeed, some of them are 
EJut in exercising their inherent nght 
to political initiatives, politicians have 
failed the people throughout the 
country Irrespective of their partw 
labels These labels may be L-eft, 
Right, Centre (not necessarily pinning 
down those belonging to the ruling 
party ^t “the” Centre), and the 
various Morchas (the vogue word 
now for the undecided p)oliticians) 

But whatever the label most 
politicians today have little claim to be 
classed among the intelligentsia 
Theirs is a orx> track mind, the one 
^thing they know is which side their 
bread should be buttered The have 
nots are forever seeking means and 
ways to unburden the haves, who arc 
as assiduous m protecting them 
St Ives 

'ITie fight between the haves and 
the have nots is relevant to the 
subject here the two recent 
political indiscretions In Tripura, the 
•Prime Minister addressed three pre 
election meetings towards the end of 
last month -- at Belonia in the South, 
Khowai in the West, and Dharmana 
gar m the North district He had every 
nqht to batter the CPM Gtwernmenl 
in the state,and, predictably, he did so 
in a devastating manner 

Refuting the Left front Govern 
inent’s cheirge of otonomu 
dcjinvation against the Cen*rt Rajiv 
i^andhi said tlu: Centre had 
santlioned Rs 440 crore in the 
beventh Plan, and the amount could 
go up to Ks 600 ciore Then he listed 
what his Governmerit proposed tcj do 
for Fiipura He said the Centre would 
consider setting up a power plant a 
paper mill and a fertilizer unit in the 
State His Government woii^d also 
consider extending the railway 
network and was alieacfy examining 
the feasibility of setting up a 
noordarshan studio in the State 

So far so good Bvit something is 
i>aid to have happened at this point 
juriiig offc of the meetings As the 


Prime Munster made himself a 
welcome Santa Claus though much 
ahead of Christmas, by reeling out tfie 
list of projects for the State, a sec non 
of the crowd, ac cording to some eye 
witnc'sses, shouted ^'ashufo dirnbu*' 
('‘stuff and nonsense’”) a perteitly 
parbarnentaiy word by any standard 
Rajiv Gandhi, not knowing Bt^ngali, 
might have thought that the crowd 
was applauding him !♦ was loud 
enoughf to be heard and noted by 
tho^e aiound the Prime Ministei but 
none of them had the c ourage to give 
a feedback to him Not even the 
Minister of State for Comrnuni 
cations, Sanlosh Mohan Dev, a 
Bengali speaking Assamese, who was 
a kind of interpreter for Rajiv Ciandhi 



If the report is true, there ai 
apparently a number of sycophants, 
Who do not give propi r advice to their 
leader and Prime Minister, not 
wishing fc> stick their riei ks out as long 
as the going is good After all, Dev and 
others surely had no illusions about 
the fripiira i rowei, particularly in 
Khow’di, w'hieh has been a CPI(M) 
bastion tc'i many veers, with all its 
sevwi Assembly seats c uirently held 
by the Marxists 


Ni 


ot on’y this According to 
knowledgeable television 
viewers in the capital, the 
Doordarshan telecast a spec i^l report 
on Tnpijra the next day, a Sunday, 
f.unng the prime viewing time, 
inserting the Tripu.a clip through an 
intermission in the popular evening 
film programme The viewers said 
thev had clearly heard the word 
ubhwu dimba’ on television 
PVobably there was no Bengali 
speaking editor in the Delhi 
Doc*rdarshan studio to vet the 
'i npura feature. If ihese reports are 
extremely capable Minister of State 
for Information and Broadcasting 


true, the Prime Minister and hisl 
have been unwittingly let down by topj 
bureaucrats in the Ministry in theirj 
over enthusiasm to “project” Rajivi 
Gandhi on their own initiative 

The Doordarshan treatment given 
to Rdjiv Gandhi's speech is being 
faulted in the capital on other 
grounds, too, by the intelligentsia 
Acc<irding.U) them, it was against the 
electronics media code for the Prime 
Minister’s allegations against a rival 
pcjiitical party to be covered at such 
length without the other side being 
given an op>ortunity to give its own 
version The 1 elevision mandarins 
should he 'e realized that, thc^ugh 
tec hnic ally it was not an election 
speech, it was so to all intents and 
purposes What is more, the political 
importance of the speech goes up as aj 
curtaiti laiser for the impending polls 
in the left dominated eastern state 
The low power transmitters beamed 
the one sideo ‘election” speech 
almost throughout the country, 
further undermining the credibility of 
the Stale run radio and television 

The I'ext indiscretion was Union 
Home Minister Buta Singh’s 
statements m Guntur iAndhra» 
Pradesh) during the campaigii before 
the election of the president of the zilla 
parishad At k ast seven Union 
Ministers visited Guntur for the 
campaign It was perhaps unusual, 
considering the fact that only a zilla 
parishad presidentship was at stake 
But It was justified in a dcmoc ratu set 
up to tram all the field guns foi vhat 
could b' descnl->ed as a political tussle 
at the grassroots 

What could not be justified were the 
intemperate utterances by Buta Singh 
at election meetings In the Rajya 
Sabha. reoeotly, the Opposition gave 
a series of “quotable quotes” droping 
out c^f Buta Singh’s unbridled lips The 
statements included “NTR is hand in 
glove with separatist forces and is 
trying to divide this country into 
piec es He campaigned for the Nagas 
who want to break away from India 
Why Ibis fallow goes to Nagaland ” 
Withi:)ut holding any brief ^or the 
Andhra Pradesh Chief Mir sler. it 
should be stated in all fairness that 
such indiscretions do happen in a 
democratic set up, they are upheld or 
'^ejected at the earliest election 

RINGSIDER 



nUND THE WORLD. 


Memories of a 
Young Turk 


1 th the ii'verence reserved 
for those who have moulded 
destiny, Turks have paid 
age for decr>des at a stem and 
•ring mauscileurn that is as much a 
)nal shrine as Laiin’s tomb in 
cow 


Over the years, it b said, tJie 
footfalls of piligrims too many to count 
have worn the steps that lead to the 
tomb of Mustafa Kcmal Ataturk This 
year, tor the hrst time since its 
opening in 1^5J, the mausoleum 
underwent renovation, and great 


slabs of stone were replaced and 
repolished 

The mystique and mythobgy that 
enfold the memory of Ataturk, who 
died 49 years ago, persist in a manner 
that some foreigners find surprising 
Most Turks, however, deem it quite 
naturd to show respect to a leader 
who defied foreign occupation and 
invasion by Greece after World War I, 
and who offered an ideok>gica) vision 
ot sei ularBm and Western orEnied 
democracy that flourishes still 

Some W^csterhers say the 
pervasiveness of Ataturk’s legacy has 
diminished slightly, compared with 
the situation 20 years ago Yet the 
memory is carefully nurtured in two of 
the ration’s most irnoortant 
institutions, the military and the 
schools 

On most day s. the geometric sweep 
ot thk. mausoleum dfrivA^ vBit< rs, 
many of them dad in the manner ot 
Anatolian peasants, who conr'e to see 
not only the tomb but also, in a 
museum, the minutiae that define 
what IS depicfed as heroism 

Here, for instance, m a glass case, is 
hus toilet kit, here, his top hat and 
tuxedo his General’s uniform, bis 
rowing machine There are gifts, too, 
from the pio^entates who ruled Iran 
and Afghanistan, jewelled scabbards 
arKl gold backed hairbrushes, and a 
selection of his walking sticks,one 
disguising the breech, barrel and 
trigger mechanism of a rifle 

Guarding Ataturk’s mausok'umare 
soldiers, though not enough to 
prevent fires this summer that were 
attributed by some to the heat and by 
others to arsonists 

The military shield does not protect 
the Ataturk shrine from another of 
Ankara’s ills While the theqry is 
stoutly denied by the custodians, 
some Westerners s^v the shrme’s 
light brown stonework may be 
imperilled by the city’s pollution 

As the seasons turn, the sky here 
takes OP the brownish yellowish tinge 
of soiled an, c aused hy bad coal and too 
many automobiles, trapped in a 
windless bowl of ochre hills The 
pollution, moreover, lirought a minor 
political tempest last year when it was 
discovered that the munic ipality had 
bought clean burning coal from South 
Africa when the talk elsewhere was of 
sanctions against F^retoria 

The c f»al was held to be the largest 
single component in the $170 million 



lerican astronauts at Ataturlr^s maumol&um: Farmlgn iHgnitarimm 
me because of protocol efamonds, but the Turktah commoner 
jjnsiders it a mandatory pilgrimage 






Turkey spent, dLCording to official 
figures, on imports from South Africa 
last year The imports were part of a 
publicly acknowledged trading 
relationship that some wish to 
expand 

A Western diplomat said the Anglo 
American Corp , South Africa's huge 
mining conglomerate, was poised to 
open an office in Amman to oversee 
prospecting for possible mining 
operations And South African 
businessmen, some say, arc looking 
for ways of relabelling their exports in 
Turkey to evade sanctions 

In Parliament, the Opposition tried 
briefly to raise the issue of the South 
African coal to lambaste the 
Government of Pnme Minister 
Turgut Ozai, but the debate fizzled 

Compared with a decade ago, the 
city of Ankara has «.lv\nged sorrv 
Modest stretches of the main 
thoroughfare, Ataturk Boulevard, are 
lined these days with glittery Jothing 
stores boasting Turkish and foreI^n 
frames S^me greenery, too, has 
managed to nudge its wav' >rifo 
Ankara’s dull monochromes 

The reason is that, since 1980, the 
style of the economy has been turned 
around “Once,” a Western economic 
specialist said, Turkey ranked 
second only to China in the dubious 
league of the world’s most dosed 
PLonoinKs 

Since 1980, however, Ozal has 
brought about much change Exports 
eiKouraged by a devaluation, for 
instance, have blossomed from $2 
billion of mainly agncultural produce a 
year to $10 billion a year, more than 
half of It earned by manufactured 
goods like clothing and freezers 

What some call Ozal’s economic 
revolution has earned another price 
tag, however, in this land of 55 million 
people, a population that is growing at 
a bnsk pace of 2 3 per ccr i a year The 
foreign debt has alnwst doubled, to 
$34 billion, since 1980, and the 
country spends two-fifths of its foreign 
exchange earnings to meet its debt 
obligations Inflation is estimated 
anywhere between 35and 50 per cent 

By the standards of the European 
Community, which it is seeking to 
)oin, Turkey’s picr capita income is 
low $i;250 a year The economy 
needs to grow to keep pace with the 
population, the Western specialist 
s®*d, but at Its present pace it is 
overheat mg 


Voice from 
the past 

O nce again last month, Czechs 
and Slovaks were remmded 
that a man who retired some 
years ago from a petty bureaucrat’s 
job IS still among them, and memories 
were reawakened 
Alexander EXibcek, they learned 
from the foreign broadcasts that 
many follow regularly, had addressed 
a message of congratulations to 
Mikhail S Gorbachev on the 70th 
anniveisary oi the Bolshevik 
Revolution and recalled the reforms 
introduced in the Prague spring of 
1968, when Dubcek was the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party 
leader 

Czechoslovaks speculated whe 
ther the two had known each other in 
Moscow, when both were climbing 
the lower rungs ot their party careers 
Dubcek attended the higher party 
school, a training ground for senior 
officials of ail Communist countries 
Rumours that they knew each 
other despite their age difference - 
Dubcek IS 66, Gorbachev 56—could 
not be checked in Bratislava where 
-Dubcek has lived since he wasouftt«d 



Dubcek on a Bratielaua eireet: 
Any restoration talk is premature 


Am^bassador to I urkey, and from 
the party in which he spent his life 
Tins occurred in the course of what isj 
called normalization, the sweeping.] 
purge of Czechoslovak life after the 
Sovnt led invasion in August 1968 
Dubcek, who lives in the Slovak 
capital m retirement, spent his last 
working years in a minor derK::al job in 
the Slovak forest administration 
Dubcek is said to be leading a 
family centred, private life On rare 
(xcasions, when the current official 
line stravs too far from the historical 
truth about tlic Prague spnng, letters 
from Dulxrek correcting the record 
have been published m the Italian 
Communist Press 
Dubcek has no ties to the active 
group of Czechoslovak dissidents 
They say they believe he still 
considers himself a communist, 
although he was excluded from the 
party by the leadership of Gustav 
Husak, who succeeded him and 
remeuns in power 

Dubcek $ discreet re entry onto tlie 
political scene occurred as the Prague 
sprmg--and its chilly end with the 
uninvited arrival of armies from five 
allied countries—was becoming a 
topic of discussion in the East Bloc 
with Gorbachev’s invitation to a more 
open study of communist history 
A Soviet Party historian, Georgi 
Srrurnov, has told a news conference 
that the military intervention needed 
to be reconsidered Georgi Arbatov, 
Moscow’s leading specialist on 
American affairs and an tnrportant 
Government adviser also suggests 
that more needs to be told about it 
.Iip IVnstbier, a leading dissident, 
has said reformers in the S oviet Union 
would have to take up the question of 
the invasion Expressing a view held 
by many in Prague, he said “If the 
question opened, it will open a new 
situation here The people who have 
run this country for nearly 20 years 
are the »nen that intervention Their 
only legitimizst ion in power derives 
from It ” 

But a leading official spokesman, 
Zdenek Horen, editor of the Party 
daily Rude Prauoand a member of the 
Central Commiftee’ssecretariat, said 
in an interview “The opinion of 
Individuals in the Soviet Union iw one 
thing, official opinion another Our 
party does not suspect any Soviet 
leader of wishing to change the view o’ 
1%8 ” 


flTAPH, 


People’s 

songster 

Shankar Ray pays tribute to Hemanga Bitwas, 
who died recently. 



ad Nicolas Giifien, the famous 
Cuban revolutionarv poet and 
member of the central 
rnmittee of the communist party of 
iba, known Hemanga Biswas, he 
^uld have repeated what he had 
itten about Angela Dah/is, when the 
tck Amencan activist was in jail 
The enemy is dumsy 
He luanfs to silence your voice with 
. own 

Sut we all know 

lYour voice done resounds, 

. That •/ done ignites high ir the 
fht like on exploding column 
tHerrumga Biswas fough^ A\ his life 
weave a subtle motif of folk music 
the colourful mainx of Bengali 
^nasungeel (people's music) But in 
•s last years of his life, some of the 
dt Front Gcx/crnment in the State, 
rally tried to silence the singer 


Music cassettes of people's music 
brought out under the direct 
patronage of the Information and 
Cultural Affairs Department during 
the second term of the Left Front 
regime did not ndude Hemanga 
r» swas's enthralling v6ice 

Hemanga Biswas, who remained 
true to his commitments and 
uncompromising in matters of 
pnnciple, often used to tell us "They 
have killed my Senkhachil whom even 
the Americans could not annihilate in 
the Vietnam War" Indeed, the 
CPKM)-lcd Indian People's Theatre 
Association (IPTA) — now confined 
to West Bengal only or its 
constituents have never sung 
Scnkhachil, which is a forceful 
antiwar song, despite the CPI(M)'8 
increased emphasis on rhe oeace 
movement 


It is a song about a seagull soanng 
over ravaged Hiroshima, looking from 
far above upon a human debrs betow 
and hating ail that war means and 
stands for From the musical point of 
view, the song is certainly one of the 
finest compositions in the tradition of 
people's music 

One remembers the septuagena 
rian singer’s daunting performance at 
Agra dunng the national convention 
of the IPTA n September 1985 He 
convinced his physician that it was 
necessary for him to take part in the J 
meet to revamp the IPT A movement 

He travelled by train to Agra. It was 
a Herculean feat for a man who had 
had one of his lungs removed while 
the other functioned only pwirtially 
Taking part in the Convention were 
his comrades of vesteryear — Kaifi 
Azmi, Fcra Smgh Chan, Ndlun 
Venkdte^arlu, R^agopalan Nair, A 
K Hangal and Dma Pathak, besides 
the film-maker M S Sathyu and 
singer Ruma Guhathakurta It was a 
mck/ing reunion of IPTA stalwarts, 
rekndling glorious memories When 
Hemanga Biswas's group appeared 
on the dais and sang, among othe^ 
songs, Sefam chacha selam toman 
paye, the entire gathering sat 
mesmerised The song in bhdiali is 
about a young boatman salutnig his 
deceased uncle and widowed aunt 
before taking charge of a craft tor the- 
first time Even at the age of 74, 
Hemanga Biswas got his voice 
effortlessly rolling along the saptaks, 
three ascending musical notes m a 
row 

There was a time when his songs 
used to inspire the communists 
working among the peasantry m a 
vast region extending frorr theSirma 
Valley in Sylhet (now m Bij'igladesh, 
then in Assam) to the northern 
districts of undivided Bengal dunng 
tlie Tebhaga movement While Salil 
Chowdhury, Jyotinndra Moitra* 
Amar Sheikh, Benoy Roy and others 
had been more successful in 
motrvatmg the urban and rural middle 
classes, Hemanga Bswas seemed 
doser to the ryots Even songs like 
Hei samalo dhan ho by Salil 
Chowdhury and Phirc^ia de re mor 
kayur bandhure by Benoy Roy, which 
spoke of the peasants, were not in the 
dialects of the peasants But 
Hemanga Biswas used to stick to 
dialects spoken by the peasants even 
while composing songs on issues that 
concerned all 

Herrianga Hswas's openminded- 



was often mistaken -for fact, lie-Sways stood for a link with ganasangeet " 

mdn/iduaitsm. At the IPT A convention Tagore unlike those who suddenly In the same article he also reminded 

he read a paper People's music began to find the poet relevant after Naxalitcs not only of the finest 

some questions, which was passing through a traumatic phase traditions handed down to fX)sterityj 

considered by many participants to during the Emergen^'y bv the IPTA and the Progressive 

have been the best paper presented, Dunng the last years of his life, Wnteis’ AssociatKin in late 1930s 
though he himself considered his Hemanga Biswas used to remind and the 40s but also of Rabindranath's 

formulations tentative and m need of young ganasangeet singers use of folk tunes ii his sujadeshi 

modification gravitating towards him of the words songs 

Some of his observations were very of Njoto, the Indoncsuin communist As an artist and theoretician of 
illuminating Besides, reiterating the leader next only to D N Aidit dunng music Hemanga Biswas liad alw<vs 

warning sounded by Puran Chand the days of Seekamo Just before his been a controversial figure True, hej 

Josh], the former general secretary of execution, N)oto recited a line from often used to rcai t sharply to rash 

the CPI and the moving spirit behind Tagores Jirna pal a labar telav ciuk cntx'ism of his views, ix’t his critics 

tfic IPTA,that there should not beany diye ;ave na/uii patar tare (the diy also knew how readily he accepted| 

'versification of slogans', Hemanga leaves vail the new ones at the time of legiliinate criticism 

Biswas suggested that we study the falling ofO Fkjt he felt Rci^indrasan A tew clays before his death, 1 met, 
present musical situation, nduding geet was music that oDuld only he him ct the SSKM hospital I saw a| 

audience participation, in order to appreuaf cd by the cultured and the copv of TItp Slaresman with a snuill 

instil professionalism in the area of well read, and could appeal to news nem girdled with red pencil 

gpnasangeef Indeed, gunasangeet workers and peasants also only it tlicir mark lying be«*idG him news was 

these davs often proves to be cultural levels were raised about tne p tis s i bi 1 it le s of 

excruciatingly boring with rank bad In this connection I am tempted to re -establishment of ties between ♦he 

singers taking part “Let there be no quote from the article Sottorer CPI and the Commiii'iist Party of 

deviation from the universal traits of dashak ehang ganasangect in which China We know k’was outspokenly 

music, Its perfection and form,*' he he wrote “From the musical point of critical of the present Chinese 

used to say view/oksongeet belongs to a separate leadership v'»-t Ive was encouraged at 

Hemansa Biswas had his own Views genre and should not be nu^ed up the possible end of animosity between 

on Rdbindranath and differed with ganasangee^ Most of our the two p»nties I might have 

radically with most other Marxists, Swodes/iisongs werebeusedonragas attempted an assessment of 

including the Naxalitcs He used to Our people sang those songs Again Hemanga Biswas, a task to be taken 

consider the thesis propounded by many Siuides/ii songs were based on up later by iTXMe < omjHnent persons 

Bhowani Sen in the 1940s, when fie /oksangeer When pc^asants and But one can SeV with conviction that 

was the secretary of the Beng£il State workers sang they naturally used their to the new t^neralions fie still seems 

Unit of the CPI, branding the cultural structures In the same ways, to say like M 4 kovsky 

tradition from Rammohun to raga-based tunes, folk tunes and even Comrades 

Rabindranath as decadent, to be foreign tunes have been absorbed into li^akeup giup us nen'art 

disastrous To him Rabindranath was ganosangeet This vastness and fo haul the our of the 

the iilher of modem Ekngali music In versatility are the speiral features oi mud 



Hamongo BUwae (eeated fifth from the left) along with people like Kaifi Aem^M. S« Sorhyu, ond Djna 
Pathak at the concluding eeesion of the IPTA convention, Agra, 1895, Glorioue memories 
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The ballet troupe is certainly the biggest attraction 
in the Festival of the Soviet Union now touring India. 
Kamilla Yuzhina profiles Irina Prokofieva who is with 
the team. 


B allerina Inna Prokofieva is asyl 
phlike creature off stage as 
vuell Her fragile delicate beauty 
attraits attention anywhere' But now 
here nK>re than on stage as she 
pirouettes arabGsrnji*> with the 
best, as one of the lead Oncers of the 
Bolshoi Ballet 

Inna joined the troupe at a time 
when Yekaterina Maximova, Natalya 
Bessmertnova, Nina Timofeyeva and 


Manna Kondratieva were among its 
bnghtest stars A fresh graduate from 
the Moscow School of Choreo - 
graphy, she did not dream of a 
whirlwind career She danced in the 
corps dp ballet and in th^ pas de 
deux and pas de fro is And still she 
wcis singled out from the rest ^ind 
assigned solo parts like the Mistress of 
the Dnads in Don Quxotc, Sytena, 
th«’ tendei fairy m Sleeping Beciutv, 


A Bolshoi perfOi-mance of Prokofiev's ‘Romeo aid Juliet* A dancer 
must have the knack for iivinq the role 





and the elegant Hung»jnan l)nde in 
I Siuon Lake Ht»r tec hnique improved 
, as her solo rcpertinre grevw 1 Iv years 
that she spent in the shadow (jI the 
big stars oroved to lx* .vi ewellent 
SL h(K)linq 

Inna speaks with gratitude of her 
teacher, Marina Seniyonova, a hne 
former ballerina who has been 
coaching the young daruer tor nuny 
years WatLlnng Inna on the stage, 
ycxi immediately see the hand of a 
top-class proft^ssrnial every little 
gesture of liers is foli^hed to the 
extreme, every nuiimt is studied to 
perfection 

Galina Ulanova has also 
contributed to nioukiinq the young 
ballerina 

‘I haven’t seen Ulanova on tire 
stage,” says Inna, ‘but her 
fascination is sc) great that when she 
enters the rehearscrl room it seems to 
grow lighter ” 

Inna was toat hed in fier first role - 
Maria in f ht Fountain oj 
Fiakhihtbarai by Ulanova, the 
pioneer in the “ballet of the image” 
created by Pushkin Tlx're is much in 
common between the great ballerina 
and her pupil Ixrth of them shy 
away from purely external effects 
The young artiste ha*' tilsx' learned 
Ulanova’s main lesso.i the knack 
lor living her role 

Ulanova helped Ixn pupii to tind 
“her own’ Giselle bhe did nv)t 
suppress her searc h lor the new she, 
only directed the young dancer along 
the right path I odav, Gisc lie isl i ina s 
crowning role 

S he whirls tilrout the stage like a 
delicate butteifiv hlv srniks 
and yet tearful piornonitKin 
grips your heart Ttv dancer gives 
untradilional linale tc'ithefirst act Six 




slips out nt Albert’s arms as she tails to 
the ground wus urioble to retain 
lx*r .n this life As she dies, Giselle 
‘^eems to appe.il t(» true love TIy' 
truth seemed so monstrous to 
Ad<im’s hpioine that she preferred to 
cite 

The balk’nna makes us think that 
perhaps it is rx)i slie who Ivis guru? 
mad, but the world where deceit and 
treachery leign Ir^'that case. Giselle s 
death is a protest, a manifestation of 
her opntual strength Tlx image 
c reated Iv Inna Prokofieva proves 
that ixademic tradition is capable of 
d »veloping, ot stay mg in tune with the 
at times 

Inna was looking forwcud to her trip 
to India where she will dance her 


favourite role ‘‘1 have performedi', 
‘Giselle’ in many countries,” said Inna/ 

‘ and 1 know that the old ballet finds • 
apprec laiive audiences everywhere It 
IS a tale of love that is capable of 
tUating a jierson aiic^ confirming 
his strength ot spirit ” 

As a child, Inna loved music ando 
loved to dance Her father, an = 
engineer by profession, wanted 
go to music school But lier mother* 
wanted ner m a ballet school Wteni^ 
the teachers discovered the girrsi, 
extraordinary gift, the mother took! 
the girl to the Moscow School oflj. 
Choreography Today, Inna is among 
those whose art determines the 
standards of the famous Boishoill 
Ballet (APN) \\ 



LOOKING AROUND, 


The other face of France 


M any ol us jn our country, and 
particularly n Bengal, br 
reasons not v.cry dear 
to ourselves, hold France much above 
other European countnes, anyone 
speaking French, flawlessly or lot, is 
considered a cut above those 
speaking German or Spanish or 
Scandinavian languages Perhaps to 
IB FrarKC is still the Frem h R(\c>lution, 
she IS Existentialism, Dadaism, she's 
Manet, Dcfcussy et cil and without 
saying so she is French cuisine and 
mellow French wine 

In our admiratKDnfor her, we I'ke to 
forget the atrocities France committed 
m Indo China, or Algeria, oi her 
recent desperate effort to contain 
ant!'<olonial forces in New Caiedonia 
But this time she has overrt>ached 
herself in Guadebupe 

Situated between DomiriKci iind 
Antigua in the Caribbean, w'lth a 
prjpuLiriop o( J^()(XK) CnMdv‘n-.jH' 
changed its status m 1^J46 trom a 
French Colonv, to a French Overseas 
Dcpartnxmt As it is 80‘\. of her 
economy is controlled bv 
descendants of the slave uwneis 
stark lacist Bekc*'., whose fortunes 
were once based on sugar cane and 
rum, but since include all large 
commercial and business enterprises 
in the island 

With Its hunge ol status si-hsidised 

French products have killed 
indigenous food production 
unemployment has grown to eight 
times what it is n France, and 
minimum wage is only a third of 
French sMndards The people are 
bt^ck and most ot thtm have only 
their labour to sell, and tieing aware of 
their predK.imenl, France has br m 
using the sland quite openly as a pool 
of cheap labour 

Once the spec lal immigration 
agency brings these people toFranv.e, 
their misery begins worst paid, 
having tc do the most unpleasant 
jobs, fai ing almost routine 
harassment from the police with 
frequent and humiliating identity 
ch€( ks, they are made to live like 
slaves ll’Eir condition makes it 
dhffx ult to believe that Fiance had 
once fought for the abolition of 
slavery 

There is txd country »i the world 
vA^ich can go on tolerating domination 


by another, economic exploitation 
leading to abysmal poverty cannot 
continue forever So anti-cobnial 
forces have gathered strength m the 
last seven years with the formation of 
Mouvement Pcpulairc poure* une 
Guadeloupe Independante (MPGI) 
with a carefully thought out economic 
programme which advocates 
struggle till their goal b achieved 

hile preparing to celebrate 
the .inniversary oi thc» 
French Revolution, the 
principles of the revolution have been 
blatantly forgotten, for since July 25. 
ten Guadeloupean activists, 
merrJhcrs or the MPGI, hav/c been 
held in various jails m Pans in 
conditions whic h show no regard for 
human rights Four of them, including 
the leader ol tne MPGI and Caribbean 
Revolutionary Alliance, Luc Reinette, 
and a French woman, Michele FaLHc, 
are being held in top security wings, 
where even their parents are not 
perm'tted to visit them 

This IS an er-j of unsni passed 
brutalities, even the* so called 
democratK countries vie with known 
authoritarian regimes n perfecting 
their method of torture So. when 
another detainee, Humbert Marbeuf, 
had his jaw broken during an 
interrogation and was refused medical 
treatment on the pica, ‘you are not an 
opera singer,’ it Ivis to be accepted 
with the same amount of resignation 
as tliat with which we are accepting 
^mcounter deaths' or PAC killings in 
UP or cold blooded sliooting down of 
blanks in South Africa 

Delcnce lawyers with different 
politicsal ideofogics pointed out that 
detainees were kidnapped in St 
Vmcent an independent country-- 
ifi contravention of international law 
and were extradited to France in 
violaiion of French law It is^onl^ the 
lawyers who still believe in legislation 
and sanctities attached to law But 
one finds laws are being flouted 

In November 1984, Luc Reinette 
had been arrested and condemned to 
25 i^'ears m prison for threatening the 
security of the French State, but he 
managed to escape and hid himself 
with the obvious cooper.ition of the 
people in the island itself Despite a 
massive manhunt conducted by a 


huge police force, he evaded rearrest 
Feeling restive, Luc andthreeofhe 
It lends flew to Guyana, where they 
l^d bpCM‘. informally promised political 

asylum But Guyana developed cold 
feet when they arrived and they were 
iidvised to fly on to Surinam 

B ut the priorities of Surinam 
w'ere to sell its bauxite and 
renegotiate its debt to France 
Besides, Surinam was facing 
thousands of French Guyanese 
refugees who could any day 
destabilise the Surinam Government 
with the covert blessings of some 
foreign powers So Bouterse, the 
leader of Surinam, went out of his way 
to help France and instead of offering 
Luc and his frxjnds asylum, informed 
the French Charge d* Affaires of the 
presence of the 'wonted persons' Luc 
and his friends had probably sensed 
trouble and flew on to St Vmcent 
where, at the airport, under the 
supervision of an obliging Pnmc 
Minister, they were seized by the 
French police and denied legal 
assistance On July 25, they were 
extradited to France 
According to Marcel Manville, one 
of the two defence lawyers, who 
represented the FLN dunng the 
Algerian war, the situation of these 
‘Guadebupe detainees is much worse 
than that which the FLN detainees 
had to suffer during the Algerian war, 
because in the present case the public 
are in the dark —France has 
successfully imposed a news 
blockade over events which have left 
the authorities badly shaken 

This is France This is one of her 
many faces But why single out 
France‘S Looking around one finds 
many such faces near and far and 
hears of people either disappearing or 
languishing in some prison cell A 
song sent by one comes to mind 

Vou may fasten my chains, 
Deprive me of my books, 
you may fill my mouth with earth 
Under the whip— 

Under the chain— 

Jn spite of my handcu/fg— 

I hav^ a million nightingales 
On the branches of my heart, 
Singing the song of liberation 

AMrVARAO 




ESSAY, 


THE LOST TRIBES 



In our issue dated November 1 we carried a report on the fresh stlri; 
among the adivasis of Chotanagpur and adjoining regions 
separate State of their own. Since then the movement for JharkI 
has been very much in the news with the battle lines betweer 
agitationists and the administration becoming sharply drawn. In| 
article, based on her field study of South Bihar done in 11 
Alexandra George, a Columbia University graduate and journ.' 
traces the social and economic factors responsible for the adiv^ 
growing sense of alienation and explains the ethnic divide aJ 
inevitable consequence of a coiilinuous process of expropriatict 



N nfcnontv complex runs 
in our blood,”sa^s Fcithei 
Albinusz, Miiiz, a Roman 
Catholic priest from the 
Oraon tnbe of Chotanag 
pur and a oractising lawyer of Ranc hi 
He would trace the Hmdu perceptx^n 
ol the dutochthone ds an outcast from 
the times of the earliest Aryan 
invasions into the sulKontinent which 
he claims pushed the abongine 
further and further into the forests, 
into pockets of isolatiori, as the Hindu 
kinqdonris expanded and developed 
into centralized states However, 
there is considerable evidence to 
sfu)w that there are many strong tribal 
bloodlines in the various Kshatriya 
dynasties in the fir^t millennium AD 
and even earlier Ekit the fact that 
many aboriginal chieftains and their 
followers felt it necessary to ‘achieve’ 
Ksfvitnya siitu> and a revised 
ancestry traced hack to reputedly 
Aryan lineages by the Brahmin 
preceptors shows ihat even then 
there was a sense of inferiority which 
had somehow been inculcated in 
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thera The tribal problem today. S 
presents itself in South Bihar 
oudl interrelated aspects of erosio^ 
tribal culture, mainly fr* 
widustrialization and the problenf 
assimilation into thte inainstre*! 
through the very bottom of the ca* 
system, reflects a worsening of 
tribal position socially a. 
economically in relation to j 
dominant castes and classes i 
previously, as D D Kosambt I 
shown, many R 29 put families ha« 
tribal ancestry According to f 
source, a tribal chieftain would ! 
intellectually inferior to the Brahi | 
• pnest meditating in the forest c' 
would often adopt him as a precep 
and fountainhead of the mod^ 
knowledge of the day The situation 
the tnbals m South Bihar may ever 
corse today in comparison to ear 
iimeo because, contrary to w^ 
Father Minz believes, the tnbals w 
never classified hieraichically, sii 
they were never considered pan 
the Hindu social system In fact ■ 
tnbals were left much to themsel 
until the advent of the British wl 
the capitalist economy brought ' 
contractor and money lender into 
forest and this contact with a 
advanced mode of product^ 
doomed the more primitive tnbal y 
of life, as Kosambi has shown 
The history of the Chotanag} 
Hills since the Bntish bee 
administering the areas in the I 
18th century has been one marked 
Tbsistance and rebellion from 
tnbals, particularly the Hos Sevi 
agrarian revolts took place in 1831 
the Santhal Rebellion m 1857 and 
Kol rebellion among 


others All of those revolts were 
directed against the 'dikus*, or 
outsiders, who had entered the areas 
as money lenders businessmen and 
officials It was til so during this perK>d 
that the demand for a Jfiarkhand 
state, whuh was again being 
vociferouslv revived in 1980, 
developed and in the 18405 the 
Lutheran missionaries were eK:tuallv 
fighting alongside the tnbals for a state 
of their own 

At the t.me of the reorganization of 
the Indian State, the break up of the 
Chotanagpur Hills to make up four 
other states b viewed by some 
•educated tnbals as a deliberate step 
by the politicians m 1954 to prevent 
the tnbals from consolidating 
themselves Since then the 
Government has adopted a 
'systematic policy of colonizing the 
area to bring the percentage of tnbals 
down through construction of 
industries and importation of a work 
force from outside, as well as through 
the appointment of officials from 
North Bihar Even business and trade 
are almost entirely run by traditional 
merchant groups like the Marwaris 
and Gujaratis Twenty five years ago 
the percentage of tnbals m Ranchi 
distnct was 52 per cent but in 1980 it 
was 48 per cent Companson of the 
1961 and 1971 ':ensuses shows a 
declme m the tribal population of all 
SIX distrxts of South Bihar, the 
greatest fall in the percentage of tribal 
population occurr-ng in Dhanbad 
where it fell from 61 61 per cent to 
58 06 per cent 

Dhanbad is the most industrialized 
area in Bihar and the Bokaro steel 
plant, which supplies 25 per cent of 
the coking coal in India, is the biggest 
steel plant in Asia The fact that the 
biggest decline m the percentage of 
the tnbal population in relation to the 
total population took place here 
proves the one time Marxist MP, A K 
Roys contention that the large 
industries, both pubic and private, 
are bringing in outsiders at all levels 
and the tnbals do not even constitute 
50 per cent pf the unskilled labour 
force, despite being expropriated of 
their lands to make w<v for these 
industries 

According to A K Roy, who was 
elected from the Dhanbad 
onstituency, Bharat Coking Coal 
Ltd (BCCL) dismissed 6.753 casual 
labourers between 1 March 1977 and 
1 January 1981, while the managerial 
and supervisory staff increased from 


22,749 ID 23,557 for the same period, 
and the time rated staff also increased 
for 53,900 to 61,819 This 
retrenchment of labour has been due 
to mechanization in the nationalized 
coal industry Despite the creation of 
skilled jobs on account of the 
mechanization none of the weaker 
sections was trained for the jobs, but 
between 1 April 1977 and 1 Apnl 1980, 
when mechanization was completed, 
according to figures from a review by 
the Ministry of Energy on the' 
Rapdhyaksha Committee Report, 
8,380 casual labourers were 
retrenched But during 1980-81 
almost the same number of extra staff 
were hired on piece rates ^o man the 
mechanized coal mines A K Roy 
feels that these figures represent the 
replacement of weaker 

sections of society, predominantly 
Hariians Advasis hy more dominant 
castes, favoured bv the officers 

T he first workers in the 
South Bihar *.Odl mines 
after independence were 
triba's and sem tnbals, 
who generally worked in 
the unskilled mining jobs, together 
with weaker sections f»’om other 
states, especially fromeastern UP and 
western Bihar However, when some 
d the facilities increased, safety 
measures developed, job pay 
increases occurred and mechaniza 
tiop started, o^her higher caste 
people began pushing for the jobs and 
lemoving the unskilled labour Even 
today not a single executive position 
in any industry or mniing enterprise is 
held by any tnbal man or woman 
f-rom die late seventies there 
apj^earb to have been abuse of rules in 
the coal mines of Coke and Coal 
LiiTwted (CCL) at l-lazanbagh and 
Kuju in the number of persons 
replaced under a special scheme 
whereby sons and sons in law of* 
Hanjans oi Adivasis have a right to 
the job of the relative retiring ,At 
Hazaribagh out of 268 persons retired 
between 1978 and 1980, 80 were 
replaced by non Hanjans and non 
Adivasis who were appointed as 
‘dependants* of Hainjans and Adivasis 
In Kuju, out of 602 persons retired, 
112 of those replaced were non 
Harijans/non Adivasis, aippointed tis 
dependents of Hanjans and Adivasis 
If these ‘dependants* w«re sons in 
law, one cannot bi’t suspect large 
scale marriages of convenience or 
wonder how long these lasted before 


the Hanjan Adivasi wives were 
abandoned after the pbs were 
secured 

The large-scale concentration of 
heavy and l^ht industries, mines and 
coalfields in South Bihar has rjneantil 
that there has been an acceleration in. 
the erosion of the tribal culturei] 
compared to other tribal areas of 
India, for example#Koraput district,! 
Orissa, or Bastar, Madhya Pradesh *| 
The primitive and the m^em world 
which has doomed the tribes of 
Chotanagpur, coexist side by side m 
Jamshedpur, with its giant steel mill 
Near the steel plant, hallmark • of 
twentieth century progress, tribal 
women can be seen putting dung 
patties to dry on walls of urban hovels 
in October 1980 lepers were living in 
tents nearby With large scale 
expropriation of land for the 
construction ofindustriz* complexes, 
the great influx of outsiders from 
North Bihar euid other states and the 
domination of Marwaris and Gujaratis, 
m trade and commeice, the tnbalsi: 
and Scheduled Castes, which 
together comprise 42 per cent of the 
population of Chotanagpur, have 
been declining steadily m numbers 
over the years as the industrial sector, 
the most concentrated in the country, 
has been expanding rapidly Giant 
projects m the area consume the 
major part ot the electricity while only 
ten per cent is available to the local 
inhabitants for domestic consump^ 
tion The level of rural electnfication. 
amounting to five per cent, is the 
lowest IP the country 

While the Government’s 
developmental efforts m the regnn 
have been almost nil, the' 
expropiiation of tribal land hasj 
proceeded apace unabated In 1943,] 
293 acres out of 643 acres of Adivasis’ 
family land at R2|hanka village in 
Singhbum were expropriated to build 
a cement factory Although some 
compensation and some factory jobs 
were given at the time, 33 years later, 
despite all the Government welfare 
schemes for tnbals, no one in the 
village has benefited from them so as 
to qualify for white collar or skilled 
labour employment at the factory 
Sikhs on motorbikes and other 
ajtsiders’ can be seen around the 
factory The latter is ruining the rest of 
the village land by the effluence of 
white smoke from its chimneys which 
settles on vegetation for a few 
kilometres around 

To build the public sector complex, 




AduHUi women studying Lack of education has always been thetr handicap 


the Heavy ElectrKal Cotporatioii ovej the next 50 veap; Some of the 

(HEC) in Ranchi, 20,000 tnbals were !<uKi w in F’.il.»in.ui andHaAinlviq I) 

uprooted, no adequatecompensatioii Minz of Ranchi claims no record 

was paid and of those promised joos exists of the resettlement o* 

only about 50 per cent received expropriated tnbals and many go ..- 

appointment The project w/as deeper into ihe jungles, as has laii..l encroached upon Wit 

completed in 1959 when about 16,000 happened in Palamau cast of introduction of thecapitalist ecc 

workers from South India and Wes* Chandwa the British allowed money-k 

Benc,al were brought r to fill the and contractors to enter tribal 

managerial, techniceil and skilled jobs In fact, instead of improving, the to exploit forest resources V 

situation of the tribal population devices were used to deprive tl 

The tnbals received no compensation appears to be getting worse After the thar land 

for their land when it was national-zation of the coalfields m So much bnd was being ali( 

expropriated in 1954 a> HEC 1971, there was a large scale from tnbals to money-lender 

construction began, but only after retrenchment of unskilled labour and contractors that the Bntisli i 

three massive demonstrations wcic m a single week 50,000 Adivasis and the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act 

organized before the HEC office in other weaker sections lost their jobs which forbade any tribal land 

January 1%2, M 4 > 1%7 and January and were replaced by people mainly sold vathout the consent < 

1976, over 16 years later According from the Bhojpur region of North Deputy Commissxmer But 

#o Dr S Mukherjee, a well informed Bihai During the ‘eff'cienc, dnve’, were devised to evad. the law tl 

cihzen of Rarchi with a social enjoined during the Emergency, ‘collusive title suits’ In 19f 

conscience, the Adivasi families each thousands in mines were retrenched Chotanagpur Tenancy Ac- 

received only Rs 800 1,000 foi the r and, with rate ixceptons they were amended by the L 2 nd Rest( 

land According to N L Horo, leader ^11 Adivasis or Hanians, a i example of Regulation under which a"' 

of the Jharkhand Party, HFC has how directives frorr above arc alienated in the 30 years up to 

expropriated thousands of acres perverted into exploitative trends at violationot the Chotanagpur T 

which he claims will remain unutilized lower levels Ad would be restored to't^ t 
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incc the nineteenth a 
when the British 
exploiting the forest ' 
ot Chotanagpur, the 

Kawo litflcv h(i Wjk. 








the latter applied for restoration in the 
courts The courts have begun 
restoring some land alienated by 
money lenders, contractors and 
other outsiders, but due to flaws m the 
law, after lower courts had restored 
land, many parties appealed to^igher 
courts According to a newspaper 
report dated 31 August 1980, wt of 
40,000 petitions disposed of in Bihar 
nearly 16,000 went against the tribals 
In fact, despite this Act^ expropriation 
of land continues unabated In Ranchi 
itself tribal land is being acquired by 
the Government for the building of 
i^esidential houses for the empbyees 
of the public sector enterprises A 
confidential document of the Home 
Ministry states quite frankly **Insome 
cases land has been requisitioned for 
oi‘.e purpose and used for another, in 
some o^ers, land mucn in excess of 
the requirements of a project was 
acquired *' 

About 1905, when the Land Survey 
was made, most of the forest areas 
were under trbal occupatxin Later, 
when the Indian Forest Act was 
passed, most of the areas were taken 
lover by the Forest Department As 
more areas are auctioned off to forest 
contractors and with the loss or 
curtailing of traditional rights to use 
the forest for firewocxl, hunting and 
gathering of produce, the tribals have 
become p(x>rer and poorer and sunk 
deeper into debt 

7>ie Forest Department is m fact 
the tribals* mam enemy as it is sbwiy 
stranglmg the Adivasis to death Most 
of tlie foresi areas m Sinqhburr were 
under sal trees which provided the 
tnbals with fruits and seeds, their 
mam source of nutntion in times ol 
famine But the forests are now being 
cleared by the Forest Department to 
plant teak for a Wcxid Bank project 
Worse still, most of the villages in the 
forest area around Gua ard 
Singhbum are not revenue villages 
and therefore not under blocks Thus 
they cannot get loans or devebpment 
aid and find themselves at the mercy 
of the Forest Department 

While tlie tnbals are accused of 
destroying the forest and illegally 
chopping down trees, huge parcels of 
idfid are expropriated tor mining 
purposes In Saranda can be found 
the best sal forest in Asia which the 
Adivasis have been accused of 
d^siioying But 7,000hectares of their 
land has been taken for two big iron 
ore proiects at Kinburu and 
M^fihatuburu and 'allotted* and 


another 300 hectares have been taken 
over for the depositing of iron tailings, 
a scheme that will pollute the tnbals’ 
dnnking water and further denude the 
forests 

The Divisional Forest Officer has 
certain quasi judicial powers 
regarding complaints of illegal tree 
felling But contractors are rarely 
fined If caught .they have little 
difficulty m paying the fines But 
thousands of tribals are caught and 
fir^d or jailed for forest offences every 
year, simply because the forest has 
been their means of livelihood foi 
centuries Worse still, ti view of the 
bss of forest, is the Government’s 
refusal to c oncede the tnbals’ demano 
for the release ot portions of forest 
land for agrK:ultur^ purposes With 
the whole machinery of the state 
agamst them, the tnbals are waging a 
losing battle with the Forest 
Department Documents released by 
the Janata Mmistry in 1978 list about 
50,000 cases or forest offences by 
tnbals of whch 45,000 were fmally 
dismissed About 1,000 tnbals were in 
jail at the time, half of them being 
Pahadias of Santhal Parganas This 
whole state of affairs is not unknown 
to the Government and is indeed 
reflected in their own officers* reports 
One such report of a senior officer 
stated 'The contact at the level ol 
forest division had been very 
unhealthy so far as the tribes are 
concerned The agencies the 
tribesmen have comem contact with 
rot only take away their material 
wealth but also exploit the tribal men 
and women morally and psychologi- 
caliy ” 

Denied tlieir traditional rights to the 
forest, landless, the tribal has been 
forced to fell trees for the contractors 
for a pittance merely to survive The 
Government gives contracts to fell 
areas where trees are old but the 
Marwan contractors tell the tribals to 
cut trees m other areas in Singhbum 
and to bring the trees to the areas 
assigned by the Government This is 
do»ie in collusion with Government 
officials wno arc paid off. according to 
an independent Tamil source in 
Chaibasa 

In the last years of the seventies, 
partly for economic reasons, the 
tribals of Singhbum began going back 
deep into the forests to their ancestral 
graves from where tficy h^d been 
moved by the British \n the last 
century and resettled in villages on the 
outskirts of the forest After their 


return there they began cutting Ihe^ 
trees and claiming the land as their 
own and at this point the contractors 
began encouraging the tribals to cut 
more trees for money, according to 
this same Tamil source In this W 2 y' 
millions of rupees of timber were cut 
down Such acts can only be regarded 
as self-destructive because sal trees 
take twenty years to grow Klany have 
begun abusing their collective tribal 
right, khunt katti, to land which 
belongs to the clan or village Since 
they are apprehensive that one day 
they wiD find the Forest Department 
cutting down trees on this land, they 
themselves cut them for fear that they 
will lose everything On the tram 
platform at Ranchi, between 5 and 6* 
a m , many tribal women, brj 
‘headloaders*, carrying bundles of 
firewood can be seen Four to fivc^: 
sticks sell for two rupee,* and they 
have to bribe the police on the 
platform with 10 or 30 paise for each] 
headload Sometimes these women' 
have to travel as much as 50 to 60 km 
every other day Another problem 
afflicting the Hos of Smghbum, tho 
main tribal group there, is the division, 
of family land among sons causing 
fragnentation of land and making 
them almost landless Their 
destitution is such that a weakening of 
the Ho family unit is occurring, as 
many can no longer afford a 
traditional marriage ceremony and 
take to casual affairs started at weekly 
markets 

The 31 different tribal groups of 
South Bihiir are heterogeneous, hoth 
ethnically and in their mixed levels of 
economic advancement Whie most 
of the tribes such as the Mundas, Hos' 
and more pnmitive tribes are of 
Austric stock, the Oraon language 
belongs to the Dravidian bmily While 
there are eight primitive tnbes m 
Chotanagpur, some at the food 
gathering stage, at the othei extreme 
are the Christianized tnbals, mainly 
Oraons and Mundas of Ranchi or the 
Santhals of Santhal Parganas who are 
now largely settled agriculturalists 
The eight pnmitive tribes are the 
Asurs and Ekrjiyas of Netarhat, the 
Birhors of Hazjanbag, the Mai 
Pahanas and S'ouria Pahanas of 
Santhal Parganas, the Hill Khanas of 
Singhbum and the Korwas and 
Pahanvas of Palamau 

T lie influence of the Christian 
missionaries on the tribals of 
Ranchi district, where the 



Inmde a church in a tribal area. 

majority of the missionanet 
educational tuoik was tnncentrated, 
has been a progressive one for the 
tnbals Most of the reservation quotas 
for the Scheduled Inbcs are being 
filled by the Christianized tnbais of 
Ranchi as opposed, for example, to 
the more backward Hos (>t 
Sinqhbhum district where missionary 
activity was never strong Out of 
300,000 Catholics m Chotanagpu*', 
200,000 are Oraon and 50,000 are 
Munda, tlie rest mainly Ktiarias, 
whilst out of 65,000 Anglicans, 45,000 
are Munda and cxjt of 150,000 
Lutherans the majority are Munda 
The Jesuits have been responsiole 
for building up the institutional 
infrastructure of the Catholic 
.misssonanes as it stands today, which 
the editor of the Neuu Republic, the 
jinain Ranchi English daily, reters toa^ 
jjan 'empire' The Catholic tnbals can 
borrow money from the Catholic 
Cooperative, a credit society, which 
has a capital of Rs 30 million It was 
finirided in 1908 by one of the greatest 
of the Jesuit missionaries. Father 
John Hoffman, who is dso the author 
of the classic multhvolume woik on 
the Mundas, the Encyclopaedia 
Mundanca The cooperative society 
functions in all the parishes and each 
vtttage unit has several members 


Progreesive inflHence 

Although the btink’s director b a 
Jesuit, “it IS the money of the 
aborigines”, according to one Jesuit 
missionary 

However, the nifluence of the 
missionaries is resented by many 
caste Hindus who claim that it is 
presenting a rapprochement between 
tnbals €ind non tnbals 

According to Uttar Sen Gupta, 
editor of the New Republic, Roman 
Catholic, Anglican and Lutheran 
missionaries have built up powerful 
empires in Chotanagpur founded on 
^he massive conversion of trib£ds On 
this account a fusion between Hindus 
and tnbals at this |X)int would weaken 
the mibsionanes' institutions, one of 
the leading ones in Ranchi being tlie 
Jesuit St Xavier's School for Social 
Work 

Despite the excellent education 
given by the missionaries, Father 
Albmus Minz is adamant the belief 
that all tribals have an inferiority 
complex when they come face to face 
with the Hindus As one exanf^ple he 
cites the <^se of fourteen to firieen 
tnbal advocates in the Ranchi court 
who are considered third class 
because they do not have the gift of 
oratory He claims ^hey are too 
fnsht|fened to speak in Jie court 
because they are hampered by their 


,1 

nfenonty complex But thetnbaleir 
of Ranchi seems to have a«.quired th 
tiaits of the Hindu mainstream the 
have joined and have failed to addre; 
themselves to the problems of oth< 
tribals One such example is T Bodn 
former State Forest Minister, one i 
the richest among the tnbals holdin 
oroperty in Nayaloli, Ranchi t4eh»' 
been accused of carrying out benan 
transactions in hundreds of acres c 
land 

Tlic tribal elite is not alone in its lor j 
of identity In fact the erosion of th 
nch and \^ried tribal culture 
Chotanagpur can be seen aroun 
Muimumcla. an Adivasi mek 2 ,orloc< 
gathering, held annually ibout 30 ks 
from Rancht One sees few tribals i 
costume and the poverty of tH 
Adi\«8i8 can be seen from the scarcili 
of items for sale There is a lack 
spontaneity in the dancing and moi 
of those attending the mela ar. 
dressed in shirts and trousers, ei 
indication that the tribal culture i 
dying out. !' 

Precisely on account of thi! 
ndigence, the Christian vifkie 
notwithstanding, the Left m mal 
new inroads into South Bjhar 
influence of the Marxists hs?| 
developed in isstem Ranchi in tl£l 
Bunur area* in Sonathslur an^ 










Tamanu According to N E Horo, the 
Marxists began supporting the 
demand for a Jharkhand state made 
up of the original Chotanagpur HiD 
tracts because they hav/e found that 
unless they support this demand they 
will not have an impact The 
Naxalites, the extreme pro-Maoist 
organization, have also begun 
activities in the Singhbum area, the 
Binod Mishra faction being active in 
Madhya Pradesh and the S^ya 
Naiayan Stnha group in Singhbum 
and West Bengal The extent of this 
activity IS hard to ascertain A* 
Government document states **10 
fact, some tnbal leaders thought that 
what was dubbed as extremist activity 
was really the assertion of a few tribal 
groups contesting the occupation of 
tribal laixl by others " 


A n attempt was made to 
gauge the state of the 
tribals of Chotanagpur and 
the impact of Government 
programmes for the settling 
of nomadic tribes by visiting several 
villages at various locations in Ranchi 
district Ichadaf village, near Ranchi, 
has approximately 400 people divided 
into fi^ castes - R^puts, Kurmis, 
Lohars, Yadavs and Harijans- as well 
as Adivasi families Most of the land is 
owned by the Raiputs While several 
of the Harijan families interviewed 
possessed land and others were 
landless agricultural labourers 
eamipg Rs 3-4 a day, di the Adivasi 
families interviewed were in dehi one 
family being bonded labourers Out 
Hanian, Ramya Ragwar, pt>sst ssos 


SIX acres ot land and wo*^ks in the post' 
office 

One Adivasi, Bandu Mahli, has 
bonded himself for one year to a 
landlord \of a share of foodgrain and 
between Rs 250-300 a year He says 
he has enough to eat for nine months 
of ihe year but during June, July and 
August he has to weave baskets for a 
livelihood His father is hving in a 
village in the interior of the forest 
Bandu Mahli’s aim is to educate nis 
children 

Another Adivas’, Punit Mahli, has 
become a bonded labourer as a result 
of a Rs 200 loan he took 19 years ago 
The landlord let the debt acnmulatr 
into accumulated interest until he 
could take over two out of Punit 
Mahirs five acres of land to cover the 
loan and interest Today his family 
works on this land and the landlord 
still gets the prcxiuce after 19 years 
the Ipan was taken to perform the 
Shracidha or traditional death 
ceremo;iy So as not to starve Ptjnit 
MaN« gets odd jobs such as road 
repairing and sells kendu leaves 
Many of the villagers are in the 
clutches of Scxith Indian money 
lenders from Madras as well as 
Punjabi money lendeis, who stay 
nearby and spread out into the 
villages If a villager fails to pay his debt 
after a ten week period, the money 
lenders come and take the villagers' 
utc isilsaway and threaten them This 
IS substantiated in a report of the 
iMinistry of Home Affairs written after 
a »c)ur of C'hotanagpLir in the late 
Sevvnries A rwtwork of what are 
known as ‘Mdcfra<^i’ nxiney lenders 


An adiuoMt woman worker Cheap labour 







A portion of the prrfrx e belonging lo th 







A man sathering firewood from scrube Denied his traditional fight 
to the fortMt 


has got established in this .11 fM in 
last decade or so they »iciv v •• nuill 
loans at exorbitant rates 01 -nterest 
up to about 400 per cen^ wliith is 
realized with a considerable anujuni 
of harshness it necessary ' 

Health care is very dittk uli iis the 
nearest dispensary is 8 10 kru aw^cv 
and one baby advanced \ )lio nut 
has nt ver lieen to a dcH-tor Ir ea'^tern 
Ranc'hi, vcbere many ( ♦ the v iildg*^s ^rc 
very poor, ijnanv famiiies go to Puniab 
and Assam, and earlier many went to 
the Andamans Islands, to find work in 
a bad crop year In the Adivasi village 
of Chingri Hear Netarhat, made up of 
several tnbals. although many have 
land, they do not work as they are too 
poor to buy ploughs Ttiere is ix) 
Government school In the summer of 
1979 five families went to the Punjab 


to work as servants although the 
village chief, a naukri, admitted that 
they only go as Servants when there is 
famine Other bmiiies have earlier 
gone to th^ Andamans to work as 
Lcx>lies or cut wood in the jungle and 
brought back money One family has 
been there for 13 years 

To ba condudad 
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Reproduosd with psrmission from 
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Tnbal women working m a field on the outakirte of a format: 
‘Exploited morallii and psvt hologu allv' 


Pillow talk — II 



Dr. Praktith Kotharl, taaehar of taxual 
madiclna and IntamatlonaNy acciainiad in 
tha flald of sexology, conllnuet wldi his 
answeis to some of the most comnuMi 
questions In his field. More such questions 
and answers can be found in his book 
‘Common Sexual Problems ... Solutions’, 
published by VRP Publishers, 203A, 
Sukhsagar, N. S. Patkar Marg, Bombay 400 
007. 


What happens ivhen a woman is aroused ^ 


How do women describe climax ^ 








































Are there any ph^sica^ signs xjuhich indicate that a 
luoman has had climax^ 


I f d shy woman reaches orgasm, she can hide her 
involuntary vaginal contractions, but not the 
gasping, un'controiled movements, or the sense of 
suspension which she experiences These arc her 
non verbal communications to the man that she has 
had an orgasm Later, after completion of the sex act, 
she appears calm and physically satisfied 


What are the causes c^decbie in sexual desnne 91 a wornen^ 


T he desire could decline because of several 
reasons like dislike of partner, his body odour, 
his behaviour, disturb^ interpersonal relation¬ 
ship, any bereavement. loss, stress or 
disappointments It may also decline if there is fear of 
pregnarfey or sexually transmitted diseases The 
lowering of desire could be due to depression or 
schizophrenia Constitutional disorders responsible 
for decline in sexual desire could be due to ovarian or 
liver pathology The desire may also decline owing to 
other endocrine disturbances and drugs like anti 
hypertensive, psychotropic, cimctidine and certain 
ayurvedic preparations 


lA/nat are women’s misunderstandings about 
men’s sexuality u'htch may lead to sexual 
dysfunction ^ _ 

M ost men get their sexual knowledge from 
other ill informed males They usually teach 
the women the myths they have learnt from 
other males Tlius, a woman’s misunderstanding 
about male sexuality is, by and large, male based For 
example, if a man is a premature ejaculator, many 
women may consider him a poor lover or the woman 
may make an attempt to reach orgasm early also At 
times, this leads to a shortening of periods of intimacy 
In cases of retarded ejaculation, where there is a delay 
in reaching orgasm, the woman starts getting a feeling 
that her husband is not loving her enough or she is not 
attractive to him any more and thus may disturb the 
intimate relationship The liberated woman of the 
present era usually confronts her male partner with 
the view that he must be really powerful to sati^-fy her 
This may lead to an assault on male self esteem by 
indirectly bruising his ego I his mechanism may lead 
to hostility and could turn out to be a potent 
mechanism responsible for sexual dysfunction 


What IS the normal standard time for an 
intercourse^ 

T here ts nothing like normal standard time tor 
intercourse It depends upon the partners If 
one asks ""What is the normal standard body 
temperature?** The answer is 98 4®F But if you 
measure the temperature in ten normal individuals, 
this standard could hold good only in one individual 


What physical changes occur when a person grows 
older^ ” 

A s a man grows older, erection takes a longer 
time to occur. Similarly, in women, lubrication 
takes a longer time to occur Many women do 
not realise that when a man grows older he oft«n 
requires direct physical stimulation to achieve 
erection and the same is also true of a woman*8 
lubrication When they are not informed about these 
facts, a lot of anxiety can be generated as there is a 
vast discrepancy between the real experience and the 
unrealistic expectations and this par^yses the sexual 
response of the individual and leads to avoidance of 
sexual overtures The colour of the semen changes 
from white to light yellow the consistency gets thinner 
and the quantity decreases The colour, consistency 
and quantity have hardly Anything to do with the 
sexuality of an individual Older persons tend to 
become obese because of sedentary lives, lack of 
exercise and changes m hormonal levels Exercises 
for toning up the muscles and good functioning of the 
body are essential All & 3sc help partly in the making 
of a better sex life 


Does sexual desire increase or decrease at ^ 
menopause^ 




S ome women do report inc^^se in sexual desire 
at the time of menopause Increase in sexual 
desire may be because of relative freedom from 
possible pregnancy and hence she may perform with 
more zeal and enthusiasm On the other hand, some 
women report a decline in sexual desire This could be 
because of physical reasons Dunng menopause (or 
even a few years earlier), a reduction in the secretion 
of the ovanan hormones may cause atrophy of the 
vaginal epithelium which leads to reduction in 
lubrication and hence pain at the time of sexual 
intercourse (dyspareunia) This causes a decline m 
sexual desire and a woman avoids sexual overtures 
Depression and anxiety are common features and 
they also tend to reduce the sexual desire 


How to d*Kxl with monotony and loss of interest^ 


H aving sex at the same time, in the same ^ 
manner, at the same place, does give a tinge of, 
monotony and dullness Expenmenting could 
add more excitement Trying different positions, 
using a vibrator or reading erotic literature may help in 
enhancing thus sexual dnve Just sending flo vers on 
birthdays and anniversanes or giving a kiss whde 
leaving the htouse is not enough At times,^ caressing 
youi partner's particular parts may give her the feehng 
that you are still attracted to her Going out an a rainy 
evening or taking an unschedu^d weekend off m a 
similar ^nner for no particular reason, help in 
rekindlng excitement in love making 





.QUIZ, 


CHESS. 

Kasparov, with white pic< «*b. bst the 
sa.ond game against Karpov in their last 
world championship encounter that began 
n September this year This position was 
reached after Kasparov s 26th move, and 
Kasparov suddenly realized that his clock 
was stilTrunning rc^bing. ct an extra 
two minutes and 40 seconds In the olden 
days of Anderssen perhaps, a sporting 
opponent would han^e pointed this out to 
his 'enemy*, but those days are gone 
However, even if Kasparov had the extra 
tsne, some eifperts feel, there was /evy 
bttle chance for him Here is the diagram n 
lUiich Black moves, and wns How cbd the 
game go^ 
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Distribution (V^) Khl Q.»4, Rcl, Nc4, 
B 92 , Pa2, F4 g3 h2 (Bi Kg, Q 4 Kd 8 
Bc2 NfS Pa7 b;.t 6 , g" h7 

Ric answer Black rrirvcd I Kert and 
the game continued 2 vJaS, b‘) i Nd' 
Qd3 4Nb3 Bf3'5Bn. Qf3 6 Kgl Rel 7 
Qel, Ne3 

KIBITZER 

BRIDGE. 

Players from all over the subcontinent 
will be battbng for the liighest laurel of 
I'ldian bridge tlie Ri ui Cold C up ui the 
Nctai»‘ Indoor Stadium from today 
Coburtul pbyers like Jaggi Sibdasani, 
Rafesh Dalai, Santarxi Ghosh and Abinash 
GokhdJe experts like Rot>i Roy and Kiindi 
MikheiTee, as well as old camp€U 9 ierb like 
Santi Sen, Sethi and Campos will be in 
action in a battle ot giants .he like of 
whx'h Calcutta has not seen for the last 14 
years Between the sessions most of tfiem 
will bi engaged in valuable discussions 
vjuhK h will give birth to new concepts Mey 
the best team van and th*? highest 
standards prevail 

Players of this State arc practising hard 
to improve the«r game Ths following hand 
came in such a piactc.e game Thic hand 
•A«s presented to me by the unfortunate 
declare r who went one dowr on a c ontract 
oT JN '*'ikharan)an (ihosh iSuku in Indian 
bridge), who is consiriered the best player 
m the land by none less than Hobi Roy, 
9 A/e the logical analysis 


Deal 7, both vulnerable. South dealer 
The biddings 

South West North East 

IN P 2 C P 

2D P 3N(€nd) 

West led C K which ^darer ducked 
West continued with C Q 
le hand 

North 
S-AQ64 
H^1054 
D-KQ 
C-932 

Ewt 
S-KJ75 
H32 

0^0654 
C-108 

South 
S-1093 
H-AK 
D-A9832 
C-A54 

The declarer won with C A and cashed 
dummy’s D KQ when West discarded H -6 
That put paid to the dedarer^s hopes of 
plain sail rig He. therefore decided to play 
for spht honours in spade vAhich would get 
him 9 tricks if spade broke even He 
crossed to hand through H A and played 
S 10 and let it nde when West folowed 
with S 2 East won with S J and returned a 
heart H K won Declarer cashed D A and 
played 5 9 East won with S K and cashed 
D JIO — down one 

Wturi 1 firiKxiiiig over tne pr )t»U' n, 
S'jku (»irTu' cl hand, and M'vt 

i.iMiul thnijutii sijhmiitud the followuu^ 
analysib 

\i»i’ dm \ (ifxning umcI of C K and 
A'in tfu^ « I orkl tiitk with A( i Play a 
diamoFid to king cash 1) (.^ and whoi' 
Wc^st fhsc ards a Ik .irt ♦ak** i ii.iusc’ Now 
you cb not h<we nne tricks on (bp You 
count your tricks- -three in diamond, two 
m heart and one in the black suits, that is, 
seven in all, and still two tricks short To 
hope (or split honours in spade with a 33 
break will be too much West is marked 
\Mth f)s« caids in club and one diamond, 
hence his mator holdings are sevea In all 
bkelihood hs heart holding may be longer 
Even if the spades break even and the 
honours are split, you cannot make the 
contract as the defenders in that case wil 
hold up the first round, the hand wil not 
make as you cannot cash your damond 
Ace So you have to improvise The hand 
makes if East does not hold more than two 
clubs and more than two hearts 

In other words his holdings have to be 4 - 
252or5152 You,therefore.cash AKof 
heart and plav D 9 from hand end playing 
East East's best effort will be to play b rv 
which you should hold up xn^tever East 
rdurns make no difference Defence can 
never collect more than nine tncks 
And this IS SiAu * 

GURU DEV 


This was t 


West 

H-Q9876 

l>7 

C-KQJ76 



1 Can you identify th*s nian» he was 
one of the prmctpal leaders of the 
struggle for freedom and was a 
Minister in independent India ^ 

2 Faced with reform, the brahmins 
said Suttee was an immemorial 
custom. To this a Briton is credited as 
replying, "My nation also has a 
custom. When men burn VAM^men 
alive, vue hang them Let us all act 
according to our national customs ” 
Where was this conversation and who 
was the Briton^ 

3 How many gold medals did PT 
Usha win at the Delhi Asiad*^ 

4 Which country has. its capital at 
Tegucigalpa, for a clue, it is in Central 
America 

5 Which painter was the foremost 
member of a group called T.es 
Fauves? 

6 What connects the Doge's Palace 
with the City Prison m Vemce*^ 

A flat candlestick with a canale, a 
jocular term for the head, a small fort 
or earthwork, a forfeit for bad table 
etiquette at college —which one word' 
has all these meanings^ 

THE ANSWERS 


aouoDS I 
uosijd o) peoj Jiaqi se/n 
dDeped aqt le pzij) asneoaq 
pauieu 06 'sqBig |o aBpjg aqx 9 
assiiev^ uuaH S 
sejnpuoHl V 

duofsj £ 
suiuiqejq \ooo\ aq) 
04 6 tq 4 pies */SueduiQ 3 eipuf 46 ig aq) 
iO| puig uom oq/n 'iaidBfsI sapeqD Z 
pezy uiepM |«qv Wjnew I 




of modem histor 



with th0 Dahtt Lama Nehru undereetimated the danger of 


Glimpses 

TETTERS TO CHIEF MINIS¬ 
TERS. 1947-64, VOLUME 2 
1950-52 General Editor G 
Parthasarathi, Oxford University 
Press, Rs 150 

awaharlal Nehru's letters to Chief 
Ministers were not meant for the 
Chief Ministers jilone They used 
to be sent in sealed double covers to 
Union Ministers and Secretaries to 
mportant Ministnes also, in short, to 
all important cogs of the State 
machine This was his way of 
educating his colleagues, of keeping 
them abreast ot what was happening . 
around and how he interpreted them 

Events came thick and fast in those 
early years of independence and a 
letter a fortnight proved inadequate 
on occasion Nehru would not let the 
education of his colleagues suffer on 
that accouni and would send letters 
that were not exactly fortnightly In 
the process he has left what may be 
called a running commentary on 
almost all the important develop 
ments at home and abroad dunng his 
prime ministership The letters arc a 
combined post-script to The 
Discovery of India and Glimpses of 
World History, dealing with the 
post-indep>endence years 

Their value is enhanced by frequent 
revelations of undisclosed facts and 
uninhibited comments which he 
would not. could not, make in public 
It IS not known whether the letters 
have been published unexpurgated, 
but even in their published form they 
remain a priceless source of 
information 

The second volume of the Letters 
covers the period between 1950 and 
mid 1952, an cveniful period which 
began with the inauguration of the 
republican Constitution The 
Constitution was inaugurated on 26 
January 1950 Before that the State 
Chief Ministers were called Premiers 
as in the 1935 Act, the Constitution 
changed the designation to Chief 
Ministers With characteristic 
meticulousness Nehru addressed the 
hrst tu o letters of the year to Premiers 
who oecame Chief Ministers m all 
subsequent letters The major events 
during the period were the 
Nenru-Liaquat Pact on minorities, 
the death of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
the first general elections, the 
emergence of communist China, the 


ChifiCM rule in Tibet 

uprising against Ranashahi in Nepal 
and the Korean war 
A little known fact of this penod is 
the beginning of Indo-Sovict 
friendship in which Stalin played an 
impoitant role In his letter of 15 April 
1952 Nehru wiote about Dr 
Radhaknshnan's meeting with Stalin 
before laying down office at. India’s 
ambassador in Moscow to take over 
as India’s hrst Vice-Presideni Wrote 
‘ Nehru “It would appear that M irshal 
Stalin desires (leace in the world, but 


IS highly suspicious ot the Weste 
Powers It would also appear that I 
wanted to make a special gesture 
friendliness towards India *' 

Nehru did not say what this spec 
gesture was. but in the ne 
paragraph of the letter he inform 
the Chief Ministers “We have h 
occasion to take exception to the ty 
of propaganda going on in the Russi 
press and soinetimes in the Mosci 
Radio about India This propagan 
was often based on completely fa 
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reports about our elet tions and 
subsequent events A correspondent 
of a Russian newspaper m India was 
probably largely responsible for this 
On our pointing this out to the 
Russian Foreign Oftice, and Uter to 
Marshal Stalin, Stalin ordered that 
this particular correspondent should 
be withdrawn from India ” After this 
letter it becomes easier to understand 
why Nehru called Stalin a man of 
peace on his death in 19S3, incuq^g 
the permanent wr/i^h of John Foster 
Dulles 

Even in those early \.ears the Sikh 
problem was there ihough in a less 
vimlent form In his letter ol 18 
January 1%0 Nenru wrote that “tlie 
Akalis in the Pumab have declared 
that they do not accept the 
onstitution and they have ev'en 
decided to boyt ott any celebration of 
t It IS ojDen to them to do so, but it’s 
obvious that certain consequent.cs 
will follow ” 

Nehru noted that th*^re w(»rc ^ome 
thers who also had c ondemned the 
onstitution ‘ It is open to anyo u to 
ike Ol dislike the C^onstitution or ar'v 
aw But It IS a dangerous procedure 
or any individual or for any group to 
■ange itself in a hostile manner and 
even go to the exien^ of bovcotting 
he Constitution as framed Any 
person may work peacefully for tfi» 
hange oi the Ccmstitution, but we 
annot tolerate any insult to it ” 

In another letter six nonths after 
Mehru referred to the agitation foi ‘ a 
separate homeland tor the Sikhs", 
tar ted by “a leading figure among the 
iikhs" in Punta*”* Nehru did not name 
jihe leader but the reference was to 
'Master Tara Sinqh, who in a press 
I'nierviewon 11 July 1950 demanded a 
Sikh State "to protect the Sikhs from 
the • ommurralism of the majority" 
[Nehru wrote that the Sikh leader “has 
not hesitated to thiow out feelers to 
I Pakistan and to hint vaguely at an 
jindept^ndent Sikh State NehriJ s<iid 
the agitation was not only unpatriotic 
hut ccruld gravely iniure the Sikhs 
The SiKhs ’ ave suffered greatly in 
he past from trad leadership and, to 
Slime '*xtent th.s m.stcjr t une 
ontinues 

Tiehru’s wrirds on the* oc c rsic^n are 
^alid even trxlay “The one lesscjii w»e 
havt learnt through blood and tears i<- 
that tn4' unity and gration ol India 
's essential to mainiaip our freedom 
and to n'lake progress with sc'me 
rapidity In the present c onfused and 
dangerous slate of the world, only a 


person devoid of all vision and sense 
ol pt rspcctive can preach any 
do tripe w'hich must disrupt India It is 
ne< essaty. therefore, for every such 
move to be counteied by adequate 
propaganda and l>y c lear enunciation 
ol our policies 

In another reterence to Akali 
politic s SIX mon! lis later, Nehru wrote 
♦hat looking back over the last 20 
years or more, one waa struck by the 
extreme pciverty ol Sikh leadership in 
thought and action “Everybody 
knows the fine quality of the Sikhs 
'I hey are excellent soldiers, good 
farmers fine mechanit s and 

craftsiiiin Ii' spite ol this very good 
malen.il they hav,*. retvatedly allowed 
themse \.es to he misled and 
unfortunately, evei'i past expenen».e 
does not teach wisdom I refei ol 
course to some Sikhs find not all " 

T ihe» n.is .ilw.^ys In i v .i ^ontro 
ve’^sial lS'^l^e hetwic n hidia and 
China f, lirsi rcju'its of 

C hinesc* iru.isiou i \ w(^rli a ,c)k 1* d 
by Nehru liu» useef by 11 e edi»'»ri ol 
Fihettfimc in N^. hrn i larifu-d Ind’a s 
si’find to the C hiuf Minisitrts He wrote’ 
that India had been grt’atly int^’rested 
in t.ie future oi I il'el ( )ur position 
h js neen ffiat 'v.e teco»vi‘se (he 
su/erainty of C fiina ov er 1'IxM hut at 
t\]y^ Sfirne time W4* U’luve ihfit I ihet 
should retain ner full autonomy 
Further that th*’ special traoe and 
otfier 'nteresis (fiat India 'las m Itliot 
should confinue 

On 11 (-)ctobe»^ 19S0 C linu’se 
troops entered T.het and ori 2h 
October th* Chinese Cjo\ c^riiment 
announced that the Peoples Army 
units have been ordered to adwirn e 
into Tibet to free three million 
IiUm. is from impenaliif opj»ression 
anci consolidate the national defence 
on the western border c'l C hin.i 
Nei ru had rioi t)e!iev<>fi the' repeated 
riimcmrs ’ at first hut ccas surprised 
and distre ssed" aher the ('hinesc* 
fUirurunc« merit 

He wrote 'o the Chief Ministers on 
1 Novt^mber 19S0 that the Chinese 
(j'Kernmenr h*id acted iiot only 
wrongly hut tnohshiv, rind done injury 
to itself, to some extent to India and to 
the cause of world pcM» e We have 
4 onsisiputly tTM d to h* friendly to the 
nc*w < hiivi find h.ivx t h*. rnpioned her 
inter<'«!s in the Unife<i Nrittons and 
4’! s e w h e rThus the n c w 
develr)prnents must nec 4 >ssarily alfer t 
our friendly relations We do nert 
intend to change our general policy 


becauM that is baaed on certain 
pnnciples» as well a^our judgment of 
the world situation. We do not even 
wistrto do injury to Ctuna m any way, 
but we shall ha^Hs to consider carefuDy 
every step that we may have to take in 
the future ” 

Nehru said that from the military 
point of view the Chinese occupation 
ol I ihet was of no great consequence 
and involved no particular danger to 
India It was an exceedingly difficult 
rnalfer ft>r finy considerable body of 
men to c loss into India over that 
barrier Twelve years later, it was 
proved how wrong he was 

L(X)kinq back, it seems the Indian 
role in tlu uprising in Nepal for 
deiruMM tii u reforms was not 
un( onne( teii with the Chint se action 
in 1 1 bet vV hen Nepal was in turmoil 
Nehru wrote to tfie Chief Ministeis 
that Imfia’s defence included the 
deterif e o| Bhuttin and Sikkim which 
were India's [>rot»-'cted States’ In ii 
w'lder sense it also iiu luded the 
defence of Nepal an indepencieut 
I OLintry “The real deleru e f)f Indi.i 
must lie on thi main lange of (he 
H'malayas and we i antiot afford to 
all('>w cin enemy f(j cross over even 
into Medial for that would end.ingt^r 
(lie set urity ol India 

Tfie Indian attitude was fully 
exjjiamed to the Chief Ministers bv, 
N4’hrii m <\ special letter t>n IP 
No'^ernber 19S0 T he svsteiTi m Nejial 
had certain peculiarities Altfusjgh 
Nepal was a monarchy tfie real pi )W4 r 
was vested 'n the Prime Minister ai.d 
I he king was a figurehead In fa' i, 
Nepal today is more ot a monarchy 
than It was then T he premiership wns 
hereditary and all the key posts in tfie 
Kingdom were held by the Pnn.e 
Minister’s family the ranking Ranas 
Kino T nbhuvan wanted to c hang'* the. 
system to wield power himself ind he* 
made common c aus<* with the leaders 
of the movement for introduction of 
demcK rac y in Nepal The king, not 
I nbhuvan but his son Mahendra. had 
the last laugh, though, lor he threw his 
Prime Minister, B P Koirala, into gaol 
and appropnaic^d all powers himself 

(Jn 6 Nov'embc» 1950 King 
r nbhuvan tcK:)k asylum m the Indian 
embassy in New Delhi, hearing that 
his Prime Minister planned to involve 
him in a politic al c onspiracy and force 
him to .ibdicate in favour ol his three 
year old grandson. Prince 
Gyanendra The king was 
accompanied by his son, Prince 
Mahendra, and other membprs of the 
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royal family The day he reached New 
Delhi, supporters of the Nepali 
Natujnal Congress rose in revolt, 
occupied Birgan), 75 km south of 
Kathmandu, released political 
prisoners and established a 
provisional government In his letter 
Nehru pointed out to the Chief 
Ministers the peculianty of the 
situation in which India continued to 
recognise the king as also the 
Government of Nepal which had 
installed someone else as the kmg 
I'This position continues, though it 
obviously cannot continue as such 
indefinitely” 

Nehru was quite critical of the 
Nepali Congress too, saying it 
^behaved exceedingly foolishly" in 
many respects “We have not made it 
perfectly clear to these people that we 
shall act strictly in a manner so as not 
to get entangled in any way with their 
activities, that we shaP not encourage 


any armed activities in our territory 
We have also made it clear to the 
Nepal Government that we will not 
permit any of their soldiery to come to 
India by road or rail In other words, 
we have maintained to son^ extent 
our attitude of neutrality in this 
struggle The Nepal Government 
asked us for armed assistance in 
quelling the disturbances They also 
asked us for passage for their troops 
through Indian territory from one part 
of Nepal to another Further they 
asked us for bomber aircraft to bomb 
their own people We refused all these 
requests ” 

Relations with another neighbour, 
Sn Lanka, also began showing signs of 
deterioration during this penod In 
1949, vSn Lanka, then Ceylon, had. 
removed the names of voters of Indian 
origin from the electoral registers but 
declared that Indians applying for 
citizenship before 6 August 1951 


would be eligible to vote About 
237JOOO applications covering 6S9J000 
persons of Indian origin were 
submitted, but only 9,000 of the 
applications were dealt with before 
the 1952 elections Nehru wrote to the 
Chief Ministers on 4 May 1952 that m 
Ceylon a very large number of 
persons of Indian ongin had been 
disfranchised “There has been a 
great deal of feeling in India at the 
manifest unfairness and in Ceylon 
Itself, the Indians have organised 
peaceful satyagraha There can be no 
doubt thal^ibe sympathy of India is 
with these people whose claim is 
considered just “ 

India's problems with her 
neighbours are not ot latter- day 
origin They are rooted in history, and 
they persist despite the epcxhal 
changes in the subcontinent in the 
past half-century 
SG 


For life tomorrow 


OUR COMMON FUTURE by The 
World Commisssion on Environment 
and Development, Oxford Universitu 
Press, Rs 110 

T he World Commissior on 
Environment and Develop 
ment submitted its report on 
the future of life on earth to the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations in October this year The 
report, aptly titled Our Common 
Future, was released earlier this year 
India by Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, 
whefhas also 'written its foreword 
The report, wommissioned by the 
LIN General Assembly and oiepared 
by an international panel of experts 
chaired by Gro Harlem Brundtland, 
the Norwegian Prime Minister, is a 
vindication of the fear expressed by 
many scientists and cnvironmenta 
lists that all is not well with the world 
we live in and that the shape of our 
planets future may prove disastrous 
to ail nations Nation States and 
natioTtal boundaries are unlikely to 
provide any insulation against future 
calainities and the consequent 
ecoromic crash, which human 
actiucies appear to ensure 
U the present pressure on tbe 
earti'i resources is maintairied or 
mcteased, the environment is hkely to 
I ebdagt critically and the earth, our 


habitat, prove incapable of sustaining 
life far into the future without effecting 
a natural purge of species to restore 
the balance in its ecosystem If 
mankind must survive, and survive 
without being debilitated by 
environmental constraints, it must act 
now to manage its future 

The report is a praciical guide to 
action in this futurological 
management It brings to light a 
plethora of contradictions between 
development processes and the 
dvailabihty of natural resources that 
fuel development activities, and 
suggests ways of balancing the two 
without jeopardising economic 
advance 

Eiach year the number of human 
beings keeps increasing but the 
natural resources with which to 
sustain that population remains hnite 
“Though the report considers people 
as the “ultimate resource” it shows 
how the momentum of populations 
growth renders much of developmen 
tal painning ineffective Projections 
indicate an increase in global 
population from 4 8 billion in 1985 to 
6 1 billion by 2000, and to 8 2 billion by 
2025,90 pei cent of this being in the 
resource starved developing 
countries 

he population growt.'i is 
not expected to stabilise 
before 2095 or 2100 at 104 


billion or 14 2 billion Till such time the 
incessantly growing population has to 
be fed, clothed, sheltered, educated 
and given employment with inelastic 
resources The task therefore calls for 
discarding the old notions of 
development and the formulation of 
new principles 

“Sustainable development” is the 
key concept introduced by this 
report, which also stresses 
“destruction cost” as a vital variable m 
the cost benefit analysis any 
development project The GNP 
(Gross National Product) and the 
GDP (Gross Domestic Product) are 
seen as incomprehensive indicators 
that provide no clue to the extent of 
damage they cause to nature or the 
amount of irrational use of resources 
they involve One tnllion dollars spent 
by the world on armament each year, 
for instance, boosts the economic, 
indicators of many nations but, at the 
same time, amounts to a diversion of 
scarce resources from ^reas of 
human weH being to arsenals of mass 
annihilation 

The report, in three parts, e^^ells out 
the common concerns, the common 
challenges, and the common 
endeavours nations must make to halt 
the present slide to catastrophe m the 
name of development Its credit lies m 
being able to assess the ensis of man- 
nature interaction m real, quantifiabk 
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terms, and identifying the threats it 
p<jses to countries and class relations 
a>thin nations It not only warns 
against polluting industries, which are 
too conspiruoub to be missed 
anywhere but also unearths more 
mechanisiTis like pricing policies, 
subsidies, tax structures, income 
distribution, (Topping patterns, trade 
tariffs, and international credits and 
debts as important factors 
contributing to ^mvironmental 
degradariOM by fc^rcing injudicious 
rcsoLirtt mobilisation 

P o PI 1 a t. o n growth, food 
proclui tion, energy availability, 
pre'‘*Tcition ot species and 
ecoscstenis industruil K&D and the 
niapagernent of .riegacitie:» of the 
future are listed as the maioi .iretis of 
hallenge And though it docs not say 
so ‘.ategorK ally the rer»rt*s findings 
pc'unt to p<jvertv and disparities oS the 
root of the cr sis It is astounding to 


Warn that while majority ot the Asian 
African and L^tin American oeople 
suffer growing hunger, “ in 1985, it 
(the world) produced nearly 500 
kilogrammes per head of cereals and 
root c rops, the primary source of 
food ” 

In the ultimate analysis, the report 
IS an indictment of social systems and 
the present economic order that rest 
oil disparities and thrive on individual 
und collective profiteering at the 
global levels For, though the 
impending crunch will affect all, it is 
the poor among people and under 
developed among nations that stand 
to suffer the most violent paroxysms 

Ihus as ram forests disappear and 
with them millions of unexplored 
biotu forms -- which scientists are 
now beginning to realise have vast 
medicinal potentials — nuclear wastes 
dumped in the seas pose to alter 
marine biology, soil runoff choke 


rives and reservoirs and desertify 
arable land, the greenhouse effect 
threatens to melt arctic ice and 
submcige large chunks of coastal 
areas, the thinning ozone layer in the 
atmosphere exposes life on earth to 
the hazards of ultraviolet radiation, 
and the outer space be(-om€S an area 
of contention between the 
superpowers, it will be the developing 
nations that would lose out n the 
race for resources 

The repor*, therefore, suggests 
practical regimens to steer the world 
away froin the point of environmental 
bankcruptcy and emphasises greater 
diversion of funds to research and 
creation of a broader data base 
besides effective regional 
communication for a sustainable use 
of shared resources It is a report 
and has no room for pipulist 
rhetoric 

ANISH GUPTA 
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FAIRY TALE. 


Thumbeiina by Hans Christian Andersen 



S uddenly large cotk 
chafer ca-* buzzing pdst, 
he caL«‘'‘t sight ot her, 
immediately -lutched her round 
her slendcr‘*’<i>st. and flew up into 
a tree wit* bcr 

But th green leaf still tioated 
down tw brook, and the buttctly 
with lA h* was tied to ♦he leaf, and 
(ouJd n4 get free 
Oh, .4ow terrified was pcxjr 
Thumhllina when the cock t hafer 
camedicr up into the tree, and 
how scry she felt, too, for the 
darlirtgwhite butterfly which she 
had lefned to the leaf, she feared 
that lit could not get away, it 
woukistaive to death But the 
jf'ocl^iafer cared nothing for 


that He settled beside her on the 
largest leaf in the tree, gave her 
sc/ine honey from the flowers to 
eat, and hummed her praises, 
telling her she was very pretty, 
although she was not a bit like a 
f'oek chater 

Latei on, all the cockchafers 
living in tha^ tree came to pay her a 
visit, they looked at Thumbeiina 
and one lady cock chafer drew in 
her feelers, saying “She has only 
got two legs, how miserable that 
looks'” 

“.She has no feelers,” at last 
cried all the lady cock chaiers in 
chorus The cock chafer who had 
earned off Thuipbelina still could 


not persuade himself that she was 
anything but pretty, but, as all the 
rest kept repeating that she was 
ugly he at last began to think they 
must be in the right, and decided 
to have nothing more to do with 
her, she could go wherever shfe 
would, for all he cared, he said 

And so the whole swarm flew 
down from the tree with her, and 
set her on a daisy, then she wept 
cveause she was so ugly that the 
lady cock chafers would not keep 
company with her, and yet 
Thumbeiina was the prettiest little 
creature that could be imagined, 
soft and delicate and transparent 
as the loveliest rose petal 








PUZZLES— 

TantaUy 

Look at the first sentence, two blanks haive been filled in for stou. The first word with 
Y forms the second word How many can you work out 
1. Look at the G U L L hovering over the GULLY, looking for food 

At the annual school-, the- y with the silver wings got the prize 

Don’t look at the u^ hum-; ———Y thoughts will cross your mind 

The walls of the-were at least a hundred and-Y years old 

I-complain that the rooms were very-Y indeed. 

I had no-to play in the-Y decorations 

Count, if you can 

How many tnan^es, of all sizes, can you find in this 
Uustration? 

Sohitions. 
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SPORTFOLIOi 


ATHLETICS 

SrAffriNQ BLOCKS AlAy BG USEP 
IN INPlVIPUAt la^SOPtOAND 
iNCuiPiNG 000 MBfites and ffy 
THE FIRST RUNNBK IN R6UAY 
RACeS IN WHICH TWe STA<5€5 
Ane lyCTGRE- 
ATeK THAN 

eoo/vieTRes 




CRIOCET 


The highest inpivipualscore inmpian 

FIRST- CLAS^CRICKCT IS 4A-3 NOTOOT 
0y 8 B NUM8 ALKAR FOR IHAHAH^TRA 
against KATHIAWAR AT PCOM ON 
16-18 peCEMpCR IWrG HE IS THE ONUT 
BATSMAN 10 SCORE 400 RONS IN 
A WRST-CiASS innings ANP NOT 
BE SELECTEP FOR TESTORICKeT 
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SKYLO& _ 

Chariot of the gods 


F or much of thm month the 
constellation Auriga the 
charioteer (Brahma Mandat) 
will be visible in the sky almost 
throughout the night The 
constellation of Auriga honours 
Erechthonius» the son of Vulcan of 
Greek mythology Vulcan was the 
blacksmith of the gods He went on 
to invent the four-horse carnage, so 
the legend goes, and also ruled over 
Athens 

This constellation exhibits a 
bnghtish star, CapeDa or Brahma 
hnda^, but is otherwise very ordinary 
But how deceptive appear^ces can 
bel Take Cap^a for instance It » a 
fascinating stars That may be wrong 
grammar, but it is an accurate 
de8cnptK>n! t^or, Capella consists of 
three stars Two of them are huge 
yellowish gwit stars, forming a closely 
bound pair One of the pair is nearly 


means that when we view them, oui 
line of sight lies along the plane u 
which they swing round each other I 
is purely acadental, of course So on 
of the pair keeps obscuring c 
eclipsing the other periodical!', 
causing the brightness of tie 
composite star to dip This stir 
system is about 70 light years awa. 

Zeta Aungae sadatoni s anotlsr 
interesting star pair in Aunga Lit 
these two stars do not resemble oe 
another at all One is a seanngly bt, 
bluish giant star, with a surkre 
temperature of about 15,000 degees 
Celsius and about 60 times the si 2 of 
the sun and 13 times as massive he 
second is a cool reddish star wh a 
surfac^ lemperatu'e of just 200 
degrees celsius Bit what a hugstar 
it is’ With 32 suT^nasses, it is abut 25 
million times ^ big’ If this stc had 
been in pla^- of the sun, ca you 


brilliance it nas at its faintest 
The invisible companion has been a 
bit of an enigma Till recently it was 
thought that the companion was the 
largest star conceivable, with abouj 25 
billion times the size of the sun It was 
also thought that it was a thin, cool 
and taint star. practxialJy transparent 
Astronomers reckoned that the 
smaller and hotter star heated up a 
patch on the super giant This patch 
\wuld rove along, like a torch-light 
beam, as the smaller star swung m itsi 
orbit But now an alternative 
explanation is emerging Maybe, the 
so called super g^ant is just * the 
reverse’ A tiny, highly compressed 
collapsed star Or even a Black Hole* 
You will agree that the apparently 
prosaic Aunga constellation is, in fact, 
a marvellous <»xposition of rare star 
pairs' 


2,000 times the size of our sun and 
about four times as massive It 
outsbnes the sun a hundred times 
over The other is over 300 times the 
size of the sun with about three and a 
half times Its mass It isabcxitTOtimes 
brighter too Both these giant stars 
are separated by a mere earth-sun 
distance and whirl round each otlier in 
abouf three and a half months 
But they are so far away from^ 
that their light takes nearly 45 
reach us This makes it 
impossible to see the stars as 
objects, even through 
tel«^pe8 It IS only ofjhrough 
analysis of the stars ^ 

8p«tctrascop«s that thjgp^ ^ 

iopic binary 

^ too. close 

Actually there »a* 

Aghteet star of 
The somewhat of 

Aunga, Bcta^ s can beaknost as 
w wisna.^ Hself But then its 
«• d^hes Today we 
r^"irBef» really a two-m-one i 

l«™. you , 

mini^ sayl ar« almost < 

ovAtSStttfJ^Ji^thesunand , 
about two ♦ I™ massive 

Separatedlf <1»t«nce of 12 milhon 
km. they “chother s» less 

d«n foi^"' unenchng cosmic , 


imagine w^« wc would be Kight 
inside thr»f**r, that’s where' 

The the super giat swing 

rouruj*”* another, separaed by a 
750 km distance, or:e every 
tw a half years Aom by a 
..jnge accident our line o sight lies 
• actically along the orbitaplane So 
can glimpse the super gmt eclipse 
the gant, with a sligk dip m 
brightness In fact, one cai study the 
sprawling atmosphere t the red 
supCT giant star agamst ihj backdrop 
<« the bluish gant star I turns out 
that t^ atmosphere is net In calcium 
and huge tongies of lot gas are 
penodicaily ^ected to a distance 
^■eater than that from thi earth to the 


wahx a “eclipsing 

^ilnary ^ronomical jargon, this 


If you think that all thesis heady stuff 
With coincidences throvn in, jusi wait 
The star Apsiion Aunga;, apparently a 
ysilow not too-bnght star, is yet 
wott^ interesting staf pair — one of 
them being invisible Tlw visible star is 
a aool reddish super giant, with a 
surface temperature of a little over 
6,000 degrees celsius, and about 
eight million times tSc size of the sun 
with about 36 times the mass The two 
stars waltz around once every 27 
years m an orbit whose plane, again by 
sheer accident, bes along our bne of 
sight So the two^stars eclipse one 
another foi us, with the brightness 
dipping quite a bit over the 27 year 
period Apjsilon Aungae at its 
brightest shines with twice the 


Venus 

unveiled 

T he fovely planet Venus {Sukra} 
dazzles in the evening in the 
west, as an evening star, this 
month You cannot miss it The moon 
aside, Venus is the brightest object m 
the night sky No wonder all ancient 
civilizations carefully observed, and 
were fascinated by, this planet 
The Greeks mistakenly believed 
that Venus as an evening star in the 
west was different froir Venus as a 
morning stai in the east They 
christened these two supposedly 
different objects as Hesperos (the 
“evening star”) and Phosphorus (the 
morning star”) The ancient 
Babylonians and Egyptians, and 
probably the Chinese too, shared this 
misconception 

Pythagoras, the bnlliant Greek 
rnathematicianK.um'Philosopher, who 
flounshed around 550 BC, first 
conjectured that the “ewmng 
star ’ and the “morning star” were the 
same object, namely the planet 
Venus For the Greeks and Romans, 
this iuvely dazzler was the goddess o' 
Iwe On another continent, the 
Mayan Indians carefully compiled 
detailed records of the positions of 
Venus In fact, they based a calendar 
on the movements of Venus 

With tfie invention of the telescope' 



II 1608, the Italian astronomer Galileo 
?uill one himself and around 1610 
observed Venus telescopically The 
'esults were sensational’ So 

sensational, m fact that Galileo could 
not openly annouiue his findings 
“The goddess of love imitates 
Cynthia/’ he vA,rnte 

To appteiiaie this tryptic 
symbolism, you must recall the times 
in which (jtilileo lived For almost 
?,000 yearh till the 16th century, a 
mechanic al model of the universe, 
perfected by the Greeks, had become 
dogma Even a religious dogma 
According to this model, the earth 
occupied the c entre of the universe 
The sun, the mex^n, the plzinets hke 
Venus and the stars were firmly 
atta( hed lo the transparent spheres 
believed t * revolve about the earth 
Accc^rdinq to this model, Venus would 
always appear crescent like Never 
otherve^’se 

Eiut then in the 16th centurv, a 
Polish Germari monk, Nicolaus 
Copernicus, suggested that the sun 
was at the cent;e of the universe and 
not the earth Hiis statement went 
against a 2,000 year-old belief and 
against sentiments expressed in the 
Bible That made the Copernican 
theory instantly disreputable 

When Galileo peered at Venus 
through his telescope, tne planet 
appeared (rcscent-liko at times but 
on other occ^lsIons rather like the full 
moon This was damning evidence 
agaif^ist the age-old, earth ai the 
centre theory Co^)ernicus was right 
after all’ So Galileo announced his 
discovery disi reetly HiS cryptic 
message was, the goddess of love 
Venus imitates Cynthia the moon in 
that It exhibits all the nxxm like faces 
In the I 8 th century the planet 
Venus helped .astronomers gauge the 
distance to the sun About that time, 
the renowned astronomer Sir 
Edrriund Halley had suggested a new 
methcid for computing the suns 
distance The metlxxl depi*iicied on 
ohservatic)ns made a I a tinu when 
VcMus grazes direc tly across the fa <i 
ot the ■>un, shcwiT'g itself up as a mere 
hla( r 'lot fhi^ IS called a transit of 
Venu^ ind ,akes place twice every 
so w<*re tw<i such 

tiansiTs ni Venus in 17b I and 17b^ 
Arivl astn^r.o is*rs distnviA’cHl ^he 
d snirn c ot th* sur» i‘> ht‘ i lose tn ii'^ 
modern ^ ot.UMHit million I-in 
lti4*v ec*'n oh,<”V<'d a ha/i‘ round 
Venus and ( urrectly • otk luded thril 
the planet hangs on to an atmo-iphere 



Su;frfin9 cfoudi of V^itus* Trapping Mow 


Actually Vetus proved to be a 
veiled goddess with thick cloud 
screens in its alnospherc That made 
m^ny of its seciets inaccessible In 
fact, till almost the middle of this 
century some asToiximers believed 
that Venus was abetter bet for living 
creatures than Mars It was 
conjectured tha Venus was a 
swampy place rich in vegetation and 
even nurturing amphibcan type 
creatures But hard fax ts wet c difficult 

to come hv It was<lfficult to c 6 mpute 
even such a simpU statistic as the 
planet’s rotation penod was it 225 
days'^ 

Of course, it was well known that 
V' nus the closest planet to the 
earth, swinging to within about 42 
millior' km once every 19 months It is 
just about as big as the earth, withi 
aimost the same mass Practically the 
earth’s twin Maybe, a wee bit warmer 
being closer to the sun But 
astronomers could ncjt peep through 
the veil of clouds round Venus and 
prise out any furtlier secrets 

Starting from the 1960s a numl)er of 
spacecraft were shf)t towards Venus 
The American Pioneer and later 
Manner spacecraft swung past 
Venus The Soviet Venera spac*>^ raft 
’M*re targeted on it Thanks to these 


Kobes, astronomers realized that 
^^us was not just a wee bit but 
co^Moeiably hotter tlian the earth 
Even^ Venus managed to conceal 
manyti its secrets in the Sixties The 
early ^-ncras either crashed on the 
planet seemed to have 

been mcay^t^ted 

Then in 1971 Venera 7 was 
blasted off Venus from the 

Baiconur t^^'^odrome m the 
USSR This approximately 

cylindrical spacei |||| included a 
500-kg landing caj) ^ 

cooled to minus degrees 

Celsius just before its^^g^grit on 
the planet On 15 I 97 O 

the capsule plunged int< Venus’s 
mysterious atmosphe^^ 
parachute unfurled flawlr>sl^' 
Venera 7 achieved the firs per^t 
soft-landing on the pl.net 
transmitted radio signals for 3 ; 
minutes But later in Januaivanothcr 
26 minutes of radioed dta was 
retrieved from the tapes 

Veneia revealed a se^ffi^y hot 
world with a surface tempflurc of 
about 500 degrees ccl$|u hot 
enough to melt metals and 

lead And the atmosphenc^sure 
on Venus turned out to b€»-|g — 
about 90 times that on tparth 



That’s the type of pressure you would 
fed if you were immersed to a depth of 
one km m any ocean * 

Today we know that, geologically, 
Venus IS a rocky world which 
resembles the earth There is 
evidence of similar quantities of 
radio-active material like uranium 
and thonum too The thick clouds of 
Venus contain blistenng sulphuric 
acid Imagine the acid rains there' At 
last, we know that Venus spins once 
every 243 days But how' It is the only 
planet that spins on its axis in the 
opposite direction 


Astronomers are inclined to believe 
that hundreds of millions of years ago, 
Venus and the earth were indeed 
twins of sorts Maybe. Versus 
harboured earth like seas and 
oceans But the sun’s heat on Venus 
gradually vapounzed these oceans 
The increasing water vapour content 
in the Venusian atnnosphere trapped 
more and more heat This caused an 
even greater degree of evaporation 
Astronomers call this a ‘runaway” 
grcenhoubc effect The veils of the 
goddess of love have parted to revea 
rK>thing shor^ of an inferno 


r 



Copcmiciw placed the eun • ^ ^^i^tre o/ the univene witi all elee 
orhtting it Galileo’a crypt ^***°®® the result 


-The sky this month* 


makes it an easy target, though it is 
not at Its conspicuous best Jupiter 
(Bnhaspali) dazzles m the east after 
sunset You can follow it past 
midnight too Saturn (Sim; cannot be 
seen this month because it is very 
close to the sun In fact, there'is a 
conjunction of Saturn on the 16th 
The sun itself reaches Winter 
Solstice on the 22nd That is the 
longest night of the year But cheer 
up From the 22nd onwards nights 
begin to grow shorter The sun leaves 
Scorpius (Vnshcbik) on the 22nd to 
enter Sagittanus (Dhanushf Those 
of you who are astrology buffs might 
object Thfr son enters Scorpius on 
22 December," you might protest 
Actually, that information is about 
2,000 years stale Due to the swinging 
of the earth’s spin axis, things have 
changed But not the astrological 
columns, most of whic h still insist that i 
between 22 December and 21 
January the sun is in Scorpius' 
Around the 15th. it you look 
towards Gemini m the early hours, 
you might spot a few meteors 
plunging down sporadically This is 
the Gcminids Meteor Shower This 
month there is another meteor 
shower around the 23rd - the Ursids 
But this IS even less spectacular 


December highlights 


Dec 14 (around) Geminids Metzor 
Shower 

Dec 16 Conjunction of Saturn 
Dec 20''21 New Moon 
Dec 22 Sun at Winter Sobtice 



I "/early 

icouU easily 
n the west, 
he north, an( 
:hc east 
Cassiopeia^ 
Taurus, 
Gemini (Mij 
in the skv 


f this month, in 
!of the night you 
^yqnus (Hansa) 
ia (Kashyapi) in 
s {Vnshabha) m 
d midnight, 
setting while 
olpurush) and 
Jd appear high 
imha) would be 


nsing in the east In the caly hours 
while Orion would be seting, Leo 
would be high up and the Great Bear 
fSerpto Risht) would appear in the 
TOrtheast You could locate the Pole 
Star (Dhnjua Tara) by hllowinq the 
first two stars of the Grca’ Bear In the 
second hair of the month the scenano 
IS much the same except that Orion 
wuld begin to appear early at night 
while Leo would be clearly usible by 
midnight 

Mercury (Budha) is hardly visible 
Venus fSukra) is throughout an 
evening star, sparkling m the west 
alter sunset Mars (Mangal) c^ui be 
seen in the early hours of the morning 
It IS rrossing over to Libra ( Tula) from 
Virgo (Kanya) Its reddish colour 


Astro quiz 


What IS the astronomira' event 
that takes place in early January 
rhe first of the asteroids was 
discovered in January By whom 
and in which yeai*^ 

3 A ‘first*’ flyby took place in 
January Name the object, the 
spacecraft and the year 
B G SIDHARTH 


Direcioi, 

B M Birla PUnetarium, 
Mvderabad 
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Two Days’ Wonder 

The t(»mplf of the Sun God, Surya, at Modhera b 104 km from 
Ahmedabad in Western India, still remains an architect’s hqiache How was it 
<Vtipv»it and built to let the rays of the rising sun fall straight ^ the deity only on 
the two equinoxes in a year’’ ^ 

o D MaiUi 21 and September 22 every year, rays of su^t pour ihrougti 
the doorway and tiptoe across two many-pillared mandapas hone final streak, 
they »eacb tnc scat of the deity The rest of the year, the sunhgl bghts up the ex 
terx)r of the temple, but is refused entry > 

A. modem architects see it, the Surya Temple’s designed construition 
would require a thorough Lnowiedge of the movement of the qth vis-a-vis die 
sun, a precise chart of the positions of the sun on giver days of thejfcar, and a con- 
structnn technology that could align the seat of the deity, the m^pas and the 
doorway with the sun on the equinoxes 

It must have been tough gouig, but King Bhimadeva I, the Manlu lung of 
GujaraVhad it built in a short period of two years, I025-26 A D ' 

T he temple b of stone and b fronted by a vast pond It is ma%cIlouslY de 
oorated with sculptures of men, women and anunak, and b rated .s one of the 
great monuments of tlus country 

_LINKS Feature. 


.LANGUAGE. PLEASE 


Pitfalls to 
negotiate 


1 “Satan negotiated with the 
turbulent waves” (Review of “Things 
Unattempted** in TTic Hindu) 

2 "We invite viewers in Nepal and 
India for the final ’* (Calcutta 
Doordarshan, SAF football final) 

3 “Donate liberally in Chief 
Minister’s Drought Relief Fund** 

4 *‘Al to invest Rs 1(X) crore on 
upgrading fleet'* (News headline) 

We negotiate, that is discuss, 
something with somebody We 
negotiate—that is. clear, get over or 
through, ciisp>ose of - a fence, an 
obstacle, a bend of a road 

For example 

“The driver negotiated the corner 
successfully ” 

“He negotiated the business deal 
with me ” 

So we should drop “with” in the first 
case 

We invite a friend to dinner (to our 
house) So in the second case we 
should say “to the final*' instead of “for 
the final” 

in the third case we should use 
“the" before “Chief* The appropriate 
preposition after "donate** is “to** and 
not “in" We donate (cont ibutc or 
•give) money to a fund, blood to a 
blood bar k Similarly, “he made a 
princely donation to the hospital*’ 

“To invesSi” means “to put money m 
shares etc inr profit”, “to clothe.^ 
decorate. ena«iw, surround (with 
ilLialitips, insignia of office, rank)” i 

F ni I Xample 

Fk .nvested all J s money in a 
busiiK ss i Pterpnse " 

( ominissioner o Police was 
investm with full authcr^y to deal 
with the situxition 

Ihe I'lin*- ot Manu i in- ii \ csted 
with roniarR e 

“ fht F^res'dent inves>l*d him with. 
‘Bharat Ratna’ ” 

In colloquial language, "to invest” 
mean«. “to buu somcthinj^t onsidered 
useful” ‘F ie invested in b new suit of 
ijothes " 

As ^ verb, “invest” is tut followed 
by “(ai”, but by “in” 
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THIS WEEK by TINY. 



Mar22-Apr20 



CANCER 

Jun22-Jul23 


LIBRA _ 

Sep 22-Oct 23 



CAPRICORN 

Dec 22— Jan 20 


LOVE AND MONEY 
could be your chief 
considerations this week, 
you would not be bhort of 
<ne but could be short of the 
other Which wdy round'’ 
Do not expect your love life 
to be peaceful right now 
anyone you bve will be 
demanding A close 
member of your family could 
Jaim your time, tfx> If you 
jnust travel th*s weekend, 
expect difficulties and 
unexpected expenses, not 
uittil early next week will 
your money scene clear 
[Profession runs smooth and 
a letter brings good news 
important dates 14, 15, 
18 


THIS WEEK COULJ) 
well turn out to be one of 
your busiest and happieM 
(Xies You will l^e full of ideas 
and your basic good nature 
will do much to cheer thosie 
around you Do plan to look 
your best, as rc^mance c ould 
be quite excitmg For some, 
It could lie with an offer for 
a new job too One special 
warning avoid lieing with a 
Sc orpio friend on Monday . 
vou might clash over 
something silly Letters and' 
news could be of specicvt 
importance Importanit 
cbtes 14.15,17 



TAURUS _ 

Apr21-May 21 



^ _ 

Jul 24—Aug 21 


IT IS TIML lO CONCLN 
trate on your personal 
ambitions aiid if they relate 
to your current job, there 
are fine upportunitiys, 
otherwise, you should lc*ok 
around now Be prepared 
for illness to temporarily 
increase your work load 
Travel is bound to be at its 
best on Sat urday Do watch 
=\ny youngsters who are in 
your care There are' 
prospects of great fun on 
Monday Romance could be 
ricky and betrayal is likely 
Important dates 15, 16 
19. 


TRY rO FORGE I PsiOUl 
tax and other lo’fl^J^ni 
money matters, wKh may 
have been enga*r»9 vour 
interest lately concen 
trate ’nstcad family 

Short )oumr^_,ar€ more 
than likely, could be 
issuing inv *f*o*^s> there 
may be ? expense you did 
not vour 

basic ‘Monetary position 
shou’ you to cope with 
T^re is perfect harmony 
ork Important dates 
16. 18 



May 2Pj—Jun / 


H VIRGO 

Aug 22 - Sep 21 



NFWb ON THE FINAN 
cial front will soon be very 
v.hpering, ‘O you can afford 
to throw exjt Old lunk you 
have been hoarding A 
holiday should go well for 
you. though you might find 
your loved ones a bit 
unpredictable and edgy 
Aspects are responsible— 
not you, so do rx)t spoil the 
fun by retaluVing Ma^d^^ 
and Wednesday can best be 
used for making short yi^ts 
or entertaining rather than 
travelling far Business life 
and romance give you 
happy moments Import¬ 
ant dates 14,15,16 


WORK LOAD HEAVY'’ 
Well, you nust be 
indispensable, otherwise 
somebexfy else would have 
been asked to o the extra 
bit Try not t» complain 
because others /ill be under 
pressure too Longdistance 
travel is not wll aspected. 
but you can overcome 
obstacles by oecking and 
cross checkig plans 
W^tch out fc sparks on 
Friday, when prtners could 
be edgy arid ya tired Enjoy 
the generositsof others on 
Wednesday Romance 
looks bright Important 
dates 15, It 18 



SORPIO 

Oc24 -Nov 21 


n WILL B’A MARVEL IF 
you have time to draw 
breath thisweek --there will 
be* s(^ nviy engagements 
you woulcnot know where 
to turn his could mean 
you will c*t worked up and 
feel edg^ Do not say you 
have nc been warned if 
someone snaps back at you 
or if you eel unwell Looking 
cn the bright side, you 
should lave fun with friends 
But do not stake anybodc 
tor a lorn Romance is dull, 
and d'lay in gcmeral is 
foreseen Important dates 
13, 15 16 


B SAGiTTARaiS 

Nov 22-Dec 21 


IT LX)KS LIKE BEING 
lust y)ur so't of week Well, 
you cjn expect changes and 
(ppo>ition to your plans 
Ldugi It oft - It dots not 
mattir, flexibility should be 
your key note 'n this week 
of snags and hold ups It you 
can persuade youi lamiiy to 
compromise, you should 
far»’ better, thiuigh vou 
wc uid be wise to prepare for 
pkntv of visitors Avoid 
Vl.xlnesday like the plague 
to* anything important 
Tiavels can be put oft 
Important dates 13, 14, 
15 


YOU MAY BE FEELING^ 
tense, l)ut on Wednesday, 
and after that the snuation 
should ease for you 
♦hough not as fast as you 
might hope The mam 
conflict seems to be 
between your job and 
home—the job is more 
important now Older 
people may be feeling tired, 
if so, make it a quiet \vt*ek 
Younger ones will enjoy a 
holiday, but do not expect 
high romance A routine run, 
from all angles and nothing 
exc iting in particular lies in 
store this week important 
dates 13, 14, 15 



AQUAR IUS 

fan -M—fpb 


IT IS DIFFICULT TO 
persuade you to abandon 
work for play especially 
when you could be planning 
to get a long standing chore 
attended to However, this 
could meet with hold ups 
and snags But avoid 
Saturday for anything too 
adventurous as you arc 
bound to encounter 
difficulties If you and your, 
mate are at odds, it couldi 
just be that you are feeling 
more than usually sensitive 
Good news from a distance 
Important dates 14, 15. 
16 



PISCES 

Feb 20—Mai 


DO NOT BE SURPRISED 
if attention centres on you 
this week With plans to the 
fore you will be at your 
dynamic best Despite 
snags your travel £ispect 5 
look better than your 
domestic ones As a Pisces 
vexi know how to spend 
money but, cxidly, it could 
be your partner viio will be 
in a spendthrift mood this 
week Since basic monetary 
luck IS with you, you will be 
okay Scxrial life is hcct k and' 
lelafives matter a great deal 
Important dates 13, 15,j 

ifi 
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CAPITALyiEW> 

To the hustings or not? 


H tilfwdy through the vcintei 
s^'ssion ol t'cirliainent, specu 
Idiion wdb rjfp within and out 
side the C ongrcsbd) on whether or 
not there would be mid term 
elections The Opt)osuion sc^t the ball 
lolliiiq followii'i] the Cenf'^es triple 
discomfituie on rairl.iv HDvV and 
Bofors The first m the play, 

which N.as lu. ( ricl'ei uftei all c ap'ie 
fmn V r In tlie tc'rpsv turvy 

ga It ^>()th tlu “batsman’' (Rajiv 
Gandhu ind the ‘howler” rusned to 
the piwilioi simiilttineously and 
slatted It cil! ote* again Others lomed 
in and 1 here was ,» grand spec tacit ol 
mod slinging ‘^rrne (^f the mud 
thrown at the Gocernment did stick 
In the minds of common men with the 
slightest access to riew,papers or 
eci n lo tfie' innoc uous’t )cwernment 
media the rac^to and the televisioi^ 
there were nag«^inqdou''ts whether 
Ol not the Central Goc/erninent was 
guilty of H'lnalasan conuptiori 
Hut there cas no evidence forth 
toming anu the Opptrsition tailed ‘o 
t-KMsuade the-people to adept its 
werciut that the Gocernmeut v.cas 
guiltv buspicion is one thing, proving 
the guilt anolhei Thm came thie 
luuklash’ the season of good 
chaiac tei i ertiiu ates ’ issued by the 
Swedish arms m muiai tuTing tirin 
Bettors, tjnd hy the West Geiman 
subntarine makers, HDVV, exonera 
ting several fteopie from th* Prime 
Minister to Amitabh iKhan to the 
Hindujas tioin the -^lignteirt 

suspicion Gradually the 
c ontruyer sies occ’deci into the 
background and 'he intensity ol the 
c)pposition tiiepow'er in xUi two 
hlousv s ol Parliament has since been 
all but routed despite thf no 
Confidence motion at the lag end ot 
the Parliamentary session 
But we have not come to the end ('f 
the story The issues pop up 
frequently from unexpected quarters 
The Swedish radio has now revealed 
that there was a secret memorandum 
of understanding between the Indian 
and Swedish Governments to back 
up the Bofors deal, and the 
Opposition could not be expected lo 
miss another opportunity to assail the 
Government in Parliament Lars 
Rtngberg. the Swedish chief 
prosecutor, has already started his 
jOvestigation into the Bofors deal tb 


sell howitzers to India while the West 
German Csovernment has also been 
probing the HDW sale of submarines 
to the Indum Navi, 

The Oppoiition, though divided 
sharply between tne L<'ft and the 
Right and those in betvyeen. has a 
single common programme to throw 
the Government out and demand 
mid term elections 

Fhe Opposition thinking is that the 
t^ople will vote them to power The 
present day voters, by and large, are 
shrewd people, whet .er i hec belong 
to cities or vllKiges They have not 
forgotten the infighting that brought 
down the Janata Clover nment with 
the Cvialition partners figt iting among 
themselves like Kilkenny cats What 
makes the Opposition th nk that the 
people will opt for another ragtag 
Government at the Centre'^ It the 
Coiigress(I) leaders are corrupt arc 
the Opposition Ic-aders averse 
making quick moneys 



A frwnd overheard this at a bus 
sioji A group of people were 
discussing whom to vote foi if electios 
were held now! They used unprintable 
words for the Congressfh When a 
bystander inquired why they would 
still vote for the party, onii of them 
shot bacK “Many of the 
Congressmen have built up enough 
asset 1 already, and their hunger lor 
money now will surely be much less 
than that of the Opposition leadeis 
wh ) wiM h«Hc' t ) st<iTt Iron, the 
beginning God save us from them!** 
Talk to Congress(l) M P s on t.ie 
issue ot inid term election^ at the 
Centre, and some of them vill 
cone ede that. Xhxt—xxuisjm$^, 


propitious time fur their party to 
appeal to flVe peop^p because its st' 3 ck 
's higher now than it was anyf ime 
during the last one year Some ot' ners 
question the propnety of usinc^ the 
word “mid teim” because the 
(joveinnu'nt would soon be ent ering 
Its fourth year in office It polls were 
held Ml the near future, if could o nly be 
an “early election” A respiected 
Congress(I) M P . who would pc irhaps 
decline ministership if it were (iffered 
to him, however, insists “Th< >rc will 
be no early election Anci why 
elections now*^ If we go in for it we will 
still have a massive majority, though 
slightly reduced, perhaps Oiir p^rty 
IS intact, and we have no internal 
problems at present We h?,ve more 
than two years to go Why t^iis hurrv, 
then, for elections-^’ 

This particular M P is r ne of the 
staunchest loyalists and li in«close 
touch with the leader of his party and 
he knows what he is talkn »g about H 
this IS the Congress(I) ihir iking at the 
very top at present, the Prime 
Minister s assertion m the Lok Sabha 
recentlv during the nr confidence 
motion against his Gov 'ernment 
‘this Government has 'oeen elected 
for five years and will n >main for five 
years” -- makes sense 
Now, if the C ongress(I) 
G<^ernmcnt is detern iiped to serve 
out its full term, w hat does the 
immediate future hold ^ According to 
one foi ec ost, the p)oliti cal equations in 
the c ountry wil* stabil ize further The 
Left may not even (>e on speaking, 
terms with what it p refers to call the 
“communal fundar n^ntalists”, the 
WP in particular It' should be recalled 
that despite their differences, even 
during the just :oncluded winter 
session of Parliame rit. the Left parties 
the BJP, the J^inata, the Telugu 
Desam and t’ae Congress(S. 
continued to fight the Government as 
>ne man Con Mdenng that then 
behaviour patter n outside Parliamen 
IS so stnkingly di) -ferent, one may infc: 
that the Op position pa ties 
particularly thos e from thel-eft bloc 
suffer from th e “spbt personality 
syhdrome Acr rfible Opposition ma^ 
grow yet and capture the people’, 
hearts and the nr votes But for the 
next two yea rs, perhaps, we ma- 

forget about 'elections. 

nMncmm 
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“My job is to tell a story, not to give a true picture of the Asian 
comiriunity (in Britain),’’ says Hanif Kurelshi, who has created 
contrcwersy aplenty with his plays and films, to Abhijit Nag in a wide* 
rangin g conversation. 


^ UMf in,” invitrs tk 

I mcii. fi anu»d in tk door 
N f'* in'5, blim a clean 
na'^^Ti fate, hair i' "ushed bai k and 
o bideicir-ks A pan d bran.*'hug 
IS uhMi' motifed 1 blrrt in another 
oncession to punk t ashion We pad 
irosb carpet, p. ^st the :,lcpt in 
ed still unmade. I ne v^.hl^e liiu n 
ncKVi 10 t(^ the tvvoa rmehairsand a 

ble b^ ♦he i.ofel wim dou The ruin 
♦^(] cirmadcMjp withoi ily a Walkm.i.. 

on the pillou ^ as you might 
ypc'c Mt tobe inarcxjrni XLUpi db' a 
ifi'i tiaee’ling solo 

Ir India at the invit*ltion of tht 
mtisn C (Hin» il, is H^rif h \ur(>isni. thi 
itest l.ier.^rv 'success Story from 
‘rs'ain Hai.if Kureishi' Can’t 
ng'.sh' Nn he is British bKwhichk 
pe,ir s O’e second g eneration 
'Tirnigrant, tk’ Indiai s, Pakistanis 
king ideshis ar'id Wt st Inv liitns born 
r»vl or ht<;ughf up in Bntai n 
‘it in t g* t hai r* to my A >ian ri>ots 
yen it 1 wa it to' '»avs Ki ireishi I 
reu up >n Robiii Altman and the 
tolling 'atones His fat her. an 


engin*cT had gon* to Bnl.iin iii 
ihii opting tor r\ikista” ♦uluv^ng 
partitKjn and sef*k*d iloun lU, 
irnnvgrant with ar Fnglish wilt 

The immigrant', are naturiiliy tfie 
sublet t of Kurcishi s dramas, whicfi, 
besides u inning th‘ at re and televisiofi 
auarvlsS ’ll Britain, have gamed the 
atitntion oi Hollv;wood A 'vriter m 
re''iden<t at Inndon* Royal Court 
rill atre the 3d year old plae’"nqhl 
^-as also been nominated for the 
Os( at for the B^’st Screenv>lay on his 
'e?', first fil n, My Beautiful 
f ai.niirettc, made at a cost ol L 
hCXJ fKiO for Llwnnel Four 
t<*k V ision last ye ai and t ften shown 
on ine big sc ref n 

Anyone ran write a si leenplay ” 
he says with the aplomb of a 
s’ucessful craftsman You can cut 
cary the action- not like in a play 
where you hav«? to keep the action 
going in a con fined space, dialogue 
becomes mu( h more import ant 
then ” 

Technical details are not what you 
are interested in, however uhen you 


are t,v e to fare with NV C ontioeer^y 
riu immigrants are not 'v^utly 
r.nsing three cheers to Hand 
Kureishi and one can understand 
why At the hear^ of My Beautiful 
/ (lun hrttr is a homosexual 
relationship between Orrar the 
F^d\lstant immigrant md Jofjnny, his 
Fnglish schoolmate Mira Syal an 
immiqrarv actress, plays a lesbian in 
Kureishi’s new film which when ii 
opened m the* USA, c oulef not get the 
New Yatk Times and i os Angeles 
Tinu's to run its ixls because of its 
pr(»y(Mative title, ScmirTiy and Rosie 
Ge: I aid 

It s meant to be prococative/’ 
admits Kuretsh', not at all sorry that 
the Pakistan Action Ccmimittee 
demonstrated ag.iinst My Beautiful 
Laundrette in New' York protesting - 
he says with a merry twinkle -that 
“no Pakistani is a homosexual” 
Publicity, t\jen adverse publicity, 
rruiy, of course, be meat and drink to 
an artist, but Kureishi insists he is not 
trying to be prurient ^ 

1 am interested in sex Its not 







something that’s portrayed very 
frequently with much depth in films In 
a film like My BeauUful Laundrette, 
the sexual relationship is quite 
important, because it stands foi 
coming together, for v-irious issues 
that I am interested in, like race, class 
and so on To quote from one of his 
talks in Calcutta, it is “an update on 
the relationship between Aziz and 
Fielding in a Passage tufndia*\ though 
many may be shocked at that 
inlerpietation of Forster 
■ One the suggestion of a 

libertarian at work ‘At the centre of 
Sammy and Rnsir Get I uui, he says 
‘there are thiee couples who mtike 
loue on the same niqht Vou have on 
the screen what i^ i ailed a clu 
sandvvi h ih. s* reen-.p'us into ihrc'e 
tofUTsuetf'i line* ^ oiiples ISt'inmv. 
an A'..an inm.igrant with an English 
(jui Rosie his f-nqlish wife, with a 
West Indian, and Shashi Kapoor, 
plaving Scimmy's lather, with Claire 
BliMMn 1 repatriate niemsahib’) *’ 

In a wav m Britain, as we live in a 
philistine mean spirited, reactionary 
age thl^ celebration of inter racial' 
love {he used the colloquial four 
k'tu^rbi comes as a sort of defiance, 
almost as a political gesture a gesture 
ot lebellion or freedcjin ’* adds 
Kureishi 

But how' do the immigrants 
o spond-^ “Vininq people seem to like 
it They liked very muc h My Beautiful 
Laundrette, they like Summy and 
Kosie Get I aid (now being shown in 
Britain lor the tirst time at the London 
f iliTi I estiva!) The older pcop)le. who 
a I c* always more conservative, tend to 
dislike It They hnd it threatening they 
fir’id my c oncern with homosexuality, 
lesbianism or whatever, to he not c^* 
inteie>t toihem- notatrucieflection 
of what they consider to be the Asian 
comnuinily 

"Of c ourse, it’s not my )ob to give a 
true reflection of tne Asian 
community My job is to tell a stexy 

Kiireishi admits “Young people 
also disagiee otten with my filn s 
bee ause they tend to feel thai my 
work should be representative in 
some way They want me to show the 
A ^lan peofjle in Britain the 
Pakistanis, the bidians as being very 
nice people Of course, as a writer, my 
job isn’t to do that Fhcy think writing 
IS a sort of species of advertisement 
because of the racial problen^s in 
Britain, th^ lack of representation ot 
Asian characters in fiction on 
television * 

A suppoiter of the Labour Party - 


“on the solt Left”, pro Neil Kinnock - 
he IS on the same side ot the fence as 
most of the immigrants are reported 
to be He has first hand experience of 
the problems they face 
“I felt like an outsider in Britain for a 
long time You are made to feel an 
outsider because the way othei 
people treat you, the way other 
people speak to you, because of the 
fact that they can never pronounce 
your name correctly, the fact that 
they abuse you 1 suffered a 
tremendous amount of violc*nce and 
abuse at school It was all very 
humiliating I was upset about it foi a 
eery long iime 

But I sort of managed to overc ome 
11 or make the most of it in a wav by 
willing ahcHit it I am a writer 1 don’t 
have to apply lor jobs. I don’t have lo 
work in offices I am excluded trom 
everyday lacism ' 

He has been lucky indeed At me 
age of 22, he had his firs» script 
approved for per formant e at the 
Royal Court theatre which broke 
the mould of British drama by 
presenting for the first time John 
Osborne’s Look Back in Anger in 
1956 and presented playwrights like 
Arnold Wesker, Edward Bond, John 
Arden, with brilliant directors like 
Lindsay Anderson and Tony 
Richardson The theatre helped him 
make some pocket money too by 
giving him scripts t<j read for a small 
fee and an opportunity to sell 
icecream on the premises 
But that s run the the tookie 
crumbles for every immigrant Even 
talented artistes like Saeed Jaffrey, 
Roshan Seth, Gordon Warnecke and 
Rita Wolf, who appear mMy Beautiful 
I uundrette and Ayub Kfian Dm"and 
Mira Sya' in Sarnmv and Rus.e Get 
Laid, cannot get as much work as 
theu white counterparts Faroukh 
Dhondy, the immigrant writer, has 
been appointed commissioning editor 
for Channel Four piogrammes ot 
inter«»sl to the minorities Bu^ it will be 
another 10 to 15 years before there is 
any considerable group of Asian 
writers in Britain, says Kureishi 
“There are a lot of successful Asian 
businessmen Most of tin? post offices, 
the small shops, the greengrocers' .n 
the cities in Britain are run by Asians 
All that’s fine But at -the same t'me 
there’s u lot of unemployment among 
Asian people, a lot of bad housing 
And the amount of racial attacks c.n 
Asians, especially in the East End, is 
increasing There are \hese gangs 
National Front gangs, far Right gangs. 


neo-Nazi gangs It’s very hard being 
an Asian in Britain ” 

And there are ominous portents 
There was a big row recently when | 
some white parents tried to take away , 
their children from the local; 
comprehensive school at a place in 
Yorkshire because it had an Asian 
majority—and Mrs Thatcher came 
out in favour of “the freedom of 
choice” The mention of it stips up the 
young playwright “They are talking of 
freedom of choice, but actually they 
are talking of the freedom to 
discriHiinate against Asian kids The 
legislation will go through in 
Parliament, where the Tones have a- 
huge majority This means tliat the 
kids*'Will start I avelling around, tieing 
bused around Effectively, it will mean 
segregation, as you have said *’ 

Yet he feels no urge to be rrore. 
representative in his w^k, to get 
more poiitcai-^ In the enol am more 
interested in people,* Kureishi 
admits “You just take a bit of their 
lives and tell a story - and, 1 hope, 
politics comes after that ” 

‘1 hwe tried ot wj-ile-ahciu! my own 
life, the life of my family, the people 1 
krn>w the Asians in Britain, their lives, 
their friendships, the conflicts and the 
dramas that cc^me out ot their 
relationships with English people 
1 htefc s a I ertain reluctance (on both 
sides I that seems very rich, very 
roma itu , vny i onflict filled 

I I'K'rt art' autolnographical 
elements m my films That’s not to say 
the t naracters arc me A 

friend ot my family, she used to have a 
laundrePe I never ran a laundrette 
mvseli, h . \ stoic a lot of material 
from the stor.os she told me about the 
laundreMe In Sammi and Ros^te, the 
relationship between Saminv and 
Rosie >s rather similar to a 
relationship I h:id “ 

Apart from being “a film about boys 
in love” OT an update on A Passage to 
India, as he more arguably claims, My 
Beai'tiful I aundrette is also a story 
about Asians trying tcj make good in 
‘Britam, “their Thatchente aspirations 
and spirit of enterprise,” as Kureishi 
points out In that it is about 
immigrants trying to prcjsper in 
business thiough family cc^nncc* ons, 
not always legitimately, it recalls The 
GoiHather, though the violence i& 
much less But first and foremost, it is 
a homosexual love story Fhc two 
lingering kissing scenes between 
Omar (Gordon Warnecke) and 
Johnny (Danny Day I ewis) are a 
romantic four de torre that take the 



\ MCene from 'Sammy and Rogie . ' The older immigrants find it threatening 


'^kiiicss »'»it .if fuir'Mibi^xUijluv, 
r(?i ft'd 'r^ ^ti'pht>r' PriMri' ,* 
iii.’nf'd tti f)f' 1 f'uh mviur «,<) 4 

her liki ’t (>r don f 

burr' 'iv ijn-i Rosit Gt’ / aij ulso 
d h \ renr is ulu^t voii nii<iht 
li a “dibturcirjq ’ !;lni Sha-in' Kaixior 
Vyb a Tliirci p(>iihv.idn ^,hl), 

io» )>is lit., set Kb refu*]* with 
> treruJv and diuijjhter in law in 
>pdon <in(^ dibi^'vers “thie ^ en^re 
civilisanon nnnq tila/es with 
ce riots, »4. ^Util promiSf u'tv «ind 
ciuspread urieinpk^y'nieiit Iheie 
» s€<.iupnces cd v*s 4 uil power 

th. <is ' the ( 'uh bandwi' h'’ t'l! about 
opie n liking love inten ut with a 
V I* pop uoi’p putiin<‘^ soul info M/ 
Ti , iU'i et statu lnv( Sonu or, <jf' a 
f'e’riTit nt)U ifu* ang]«, bequeru < 
-o.jI a sq t.itfers’colotVy bieiTiqpnIk'd 
»Wi to f'wiki way tor tower biotkb 
in i.hi »j’,d like those parts of f^n 
laidl^ai I b4»ltin<^ out a fusion of 
' ’ ^nd musu it ^eenis to lie 

t‘> Ui. ind i,et not quite like Us I 
an fv »pie m th^; >)u1h ontinent 

Of course, that is tlu prohlemwith 
rpigr^nis, they arc a people apart 


People like tnv fatfier or niy uncles, 
Stiv^ Kure’sfii 'have li\.ed in Ehitair' 
tor >0 Innq now tfi<it it’s iniposbiolc for 
them to qo tiack to te*ir up their r'X'its 
in Britain And ytt at the same tirn^ 
they mibS tlie sociability of the 
buh( ontinerit Britain is a cold (ountre 
in sever.vl ways But the slandarr^ of 
liviiiq they has/ion Britain, the fart that 
they ticwe beci^me used to so many 
thinqs in Britc*.n, make if diff'tult for 
them to qo ba« K They are the people 
left h-qh and dry " And he and his 
kind We 1 » fhi • h And noihiiu] will 
make us qo away ' 

F r Mrs and he au planning to do 
another film toqether \ ie has not gcA 
down to v^nlmq the script, he says, 
but there have been reports that the 
work, tentatively titled Lovp in u Blup 
Time, will be alxiut an Lnqlish glVI 
qrowinq up ir. London Meanwhile, 
F abei will ;nibltsh a book of short 
stones by him ne^ t year He is a great 
admirer ol Salman Rushdie, wfiotn ht 
considers ihe foremost nove. s* >0 
Bntain today, and it will be ’ntcrestinq 
to sc»e what his own fu tion is like 
As .> playwright who rilsri writes 


St reenplays, he is in the comparK of 
F^arold Fainter Robert Bolt and 
several other [British dran.. tisls 

BiMish film makers ere currer’itly on a 
roll Chariots of hire, directed by 
Hugh Hudson won 0*»cdrs in 1982, 
Sir Rkhaid AttenbKrrough’sGond/inn 
1983 7'he MijNion by Roland Joffe 
(I he Killing Fields) was a more recent 
winner, af Cannes There have been 
other critical successes Iikc The 
French Lieutenants IVorncn (Karel 
Reis/), rhe Dresser (Peter Yates), 
Fhe Comfxjny of IVo/ues (Neil 
Jordan), and ThePloughman*sL unch 
(Richard Eyre) KurcMshi expects the 
resurgence to connnue for the next 
.three or four years 

Asked for Pis. impressions of India, 
he says it is too early foi that as 
Calcutta IS tFie only place where he 
has spent a tew days on this, his first 
trip to the country But he is struck by 
the fact that almost all the journalists 
and others who have spoken to him so 
far are men ‘1 am more comfortable 
with women around,” says tFie man 
who made his mark with a "gay” film 



MMA ABROAD, 


The five-day hitch 


This report by Sanjoy Hazarlka appeared In the New York Timet. 


AMIT OHOSH 



An almoBt empty office: The new edict has not helped much 


T ^wo years ago, Pnme Nois¬ 
ier R^tv Gandhi's Govern- 
merit, fresh to power and 
bubbling with new ideas, introduced a 
revered Western concept to ancient 
India—the weekend 

And although the five day 
workweek has come to be accepted 
by millions of Indians, there are many 
who remain sceptical about the 
benefits of the weekend and whether 
It has changed work habits 

Officials say it has caused new and 
unexpected problems There are 
those who say that efficiency may 
have fallen among the nearly 3 5 
million Government employees 
covered by the edict 
'There are always afew shirkers n 
offices anywhere in the world," said a 
senior official m the Personnel 
Ministry, which monitors progress on 
the five-day week "They are a pain in 
the neck " 

Officials said the aim of the 
weekend was to increase the leisure 
tme of Government employees so 
that they could work harder dunng 
the rest of the week Another aim was 
to cut Government expenditures by 
reducing the use of office cars, air 
conditioners, room heaters and 
overtime pay 

'The five-day week substitutes the 
freshness of one morning by the 
•talerttss of five e^*enings, with a 
corresponding decline in efficiency 
and output," said S S Gill a senior 
bureaucrat vi4ic recently retired from 
the Central Government 

One official acknowledged that 
problems caused by the new work 
schedule included a slowing of 
decision-making among top bureau¬ 
crats because instead of becoming 
dccentralieed, the work load is getting 
pushed up. 

Ths, he said, meant that top 
officials were becoming increasingly 
overburdened and were having to 
come in to deal with important issues 
over the weekend—without their 
staffs. 

Under the previous systen\ work 
was usually completed by Saturday 
bn a recent article tn a Delhi 
newepe pe r, OH wrote, Tn a country 


vJhere the only tvne that the poor 
have a holiday m when they are 
unemployed, the idea of a pampered 
segment of society er^ytng a longer 
weekend remfbrces image of a 
Government insensitive to the plight 
of the people " 

The new schedule has turned up 
other unexpected problems Fot 
example, saxl the official n the 
Personnel Mtiistry, the 9-to-6 plan is 
strammg relations between working 
women and their mothers-in-lsw, who 
demand more of theur time and 
attention. It is also generating 
complaints from women about the 
lack of time to attend to chldrea 

"Thu IS not like in the West where 
many men pull their weight, wash the 
dishes, he^ around the house," a 
woman official said. "Here the woman 
has to cope with much more than her 
counterpart in the West.*" 

Akhough there are no |4ane to 
change the cuntnt aystem, there is 
growing, recognition that tSe 


Government edict has not necessaniy 
increased the efficiency of the 
bureaucracv Many junior employees 
still stroll into their office^ an hour late 
and leave early They are sad to 
spend a lot of time in the corridors, 
lobbies, cafeterias and lawns outside 
their office buildings where they 
exchange gossip over cups of tea 

Another bureaucrat referred tq 
ingenxius ways of prolonging the 
weekend 

“They often combine the weekend 
with a holday n the middle of the 
week and end up by takaig severd 
days off," sad Shanti Naram, a senior 
ofhciai m the Ministry of Railways 
Nerain sad the benefits of the 
weekend —mainly of recharging one's 
batteres and getting time with the 
family—had reached most leveb of 
the bureaucracy 

'^Unless the whole level of 
slackness, of work cukure changes 
nothmg substantial will really 
change,” he added 





WILDUFEi 


In their 
elements 



Green Tree Fro^ on a fruit The dark streak in the e^e is camouflage 


T he frogs and toads with 
which we are all familiar, 
the lizard like newts and 
salamanders and the rate worm like 
caecihans, are classified as 
amohibians fomphi double,bios life), 
which aptly expresses their abihty to live 
on land as well as in water Because 
they are few in number among the 
vertebrates, they are sometimes 
considered insignificant, but the fact 
that they evolved from fishes to move 
out on land 250 million years ago is not 
well known Faced with the hazards of 
a land life, amphibians had to struggle 
haid to hold their own An 
ntermediate between the fishes in 
wate»" and reptiles on land, they had to 
put up a stiff fight for survival initially 
Today, the stock of 2,200 species are 
found in abundance all Tver the world 
in fresh water, marshy places and 
also on trees, exhibiting endless 
variation and marvellously adapting to 
the surroundings Onl^ oalt water 
keeps them away Frogs avoid open 
places which receive the hill glare of 
the sun, and toads are averse to 
ventunng out during the day unless 
scattered patches of vegetation offer 
them rc*ief from the heat 

Amphibians aee usually slow 
moving but they prove very agile in 
leaping, diving and swimming and in 
getting away from danger at the 
slightest alarm Some frogs and toads 
habitually dig soft earth by the aid of 
‘shovels” on their hind feet The thin 
sheet of skin -called web — between 
he fingers and toes greatly increase 
he swimming power of these 
creatures tied to a hfe in water where 
hey take refuge when faced with 
danger 

Caer'ihans swim hke eels Some 
ike ‘he tree frog can climb with the 
help of the adhesive pads on their 
mgers and toes while the sticky skin 
on the throat and belly fixes them to 
eaves and twigs They are 
omnivorous, preying largely on smal' 
insects, worms, snails and slugs A 


moving prey is picked up with 
amazing speed by the free end of their 
thiek, flattened and mobile tongue, 
which IS bifurcated in frogs, and 
rounded in toads The food is not 
chewed but swallowed whole because 
they cannot masticate 

In size, amphibians vary from a 
less than 2 5 cm-long tiny Cuban frog, 
which can easily squat on one's linger 
nail, to the giant Japanese 
Salamander which attains a length of 
over 15m and weighs nearly 45 kg 

W HO has not heard the 
coTKrert of frogs and toads 
in a dark, rainy night^ In fact 
frogs and toads should be gwen credit 
for having developed a true voice 
among the vertebrates The croaking 


of these creatures actually heralds 
their mating season The sound is 
produced by pumping air backward 
and forward over the vocal chords 
lying between the lungs and the 
mouth, and it can be made even under 
water with the air in their mouth 
Under a male frog’s chin are sacs filled 
with air which can be used like 
bagpipes to produce resonant, 
booming sounds The croaks of male 
frogs and toads are actually meant to 
attract tl’ieir potential mates Females 
lack these vocal pouches 

Amphibians, like reptiles, are cold 
blooded animals which means that 
their body temperature is concKtioned 
by the environment During, the 
severe winter months, they avoid 
freezing to death by hic^ m tbe^soil 




The common toad Explosive breeder 


or deep in the mud at the bottom ol a 
lake, where they lead a passive life, 
subsisting on the food stored in their 
fai bodies Their conspicuous 
disappearance for long periods has 
given nse to the popular belief that 
toads can live for hundreds of years 
concealed under rocks, but this is far 
from the truth 

N tune with their feeding powers, 
frogs and toads are explosive 
breeders Fhc process starts with 
males 'calling* the females to the 
mating site immediately after th^ 
monsoon During mating, the male 
sits on the back of the female clasping 
It firmly till it lays eggs in the water 
after which the male sh^ds milt on 
them Pairing m toads and frogs lasts 
for a week or two, and egg laying goes 
on for 24 hours Even after this, a male 
frog or toad is not spent, and is 
capable of fertilising mo*"e femeJes 
The eggs of all amphibians, 
including those of the tree frogs, must 
be laid in water, or at least m moist 
places, if they are to develop Toads, 
which seldom enter water, desc end 
on ponds and streams in hordes in the 
spring to breed It is on record that a 
toad laid 28,000 eggs in ten hours The 
egg of an amphibian generally hatches 
into a tiny larva called 'tadpole*, which 
IS quite unlike its parents in 
appearance The nearly ten week 
long process of development by which 
the gfll^nreathing frog or toad moves 
up on land is called ‘metamorphosis* 
Frogs are as versatile as 
charodeons in camouflaging and 
colour changmg Pi tree frog may 
chage Its cokKir witlw a few minutes 
tad nomudiy bhmds magnificiently 


with Its background 

Caecilians are slim, worm like 
creatures pnmanly confined to the 
forests They look like soft snakes or 
giant earthworms and are often 
mistaken for these Most adults are 
blind, and have a pair of leclers** on 
the sides of the snout which helps 
them find their way underground A 
layman may find it hard to believe that 
caecilians are amphibians since they 
are neither close to frogs nor to 
salamanders, the lizard like frogs 
However, close observation reveals 
the minute speck of the eye and the 
quivering mouth Caecilians grow up 
to 30 cm in length and never 
attempt to bite when handled but may 
exude a musky secretion They feed 
on earthworms, termites and even 

BuH/rog Meat for export 


small snakes Strangely, these lowly 
creatures exhibit a sort of parental 
love A female caecilian coils round 
the eggs and guards them from 
predators just as pythons do 

The forests in and around 
Darjeeling are the hab«tat of the only 
form of newt found m India The newt 
winch, for all purposes, kxiks like a 
lizard, is devoid of scales and claws 

T HF terms frogs and toads 
have no precise scienific 
meanings Differentiation 
becomes difficult as the external 
appearairres of these creatures do 
not help much in establishing their 
identity You can tell a fish by its fins, a 
bird by its feathers and a mammal by 
Its hair, but there is no such s'ngle 
feature by which one can recongnise'a 
trog or a toad Fhe frog lives in moist 
plates and hence its-skin is smooth 
and slimy whereas a toad has 
developed a rough, tough, and warty 
skin giving the whole animal a bumpy 
appearance 

Frogs and toads are by far the 
most numerous of Indian amphibians 
and live in a wide variety of habitats, 
exhibiting high structural speciali¬ 
sations and adaptations needed for 
leaping, but rowing, creeping and 
living on trees With their short bodies 
devoid of a neck and ihe bng anc 
powerful hind legs they all look alike. 

The Skittering Frog, which has i 
peculiar habit of skipping for as man^ 
as a dozen times before landing ir 
water, is the commonest species 
The Indian Bullfrog is the larges 
species found in India It attains i 






length of 18 cm, but is a shy and 
solitary creature of its size, 

strength and voite it is called 
'bullfrog’ Its diet in( lades not only 
insects and worms but also such targe 
prey as lizards, frogs and even small 
snakes 

Tree frogs ar« specialists ir\| 
making foam nests, sometimes placed^ 
in the vegetation overhanging water 
'so that the frogiets can drop and 
develop further The Malabar Tree 
Frog has earned tfie distinction of 
being 'flying frogs' because it is 
capable of making long slanting glides 
Ifrom trees aided by its enormously 
webbed feet The ant eating narrow 
mouthed frogs are rather obscure but 
they are the prettiest among 
amphibians be<ause of their colour 
and elaborate patterns 

The horned frogs the Himalayas 
sp)eiid much of their time in the 
burrows dug with the spades on tl^ir 
feet and rarely appear on the surface 
The Common Indian Fuad with its 
warty skin and rough exterior is 
familiar to ail of us Because toads are 
fat fellows and slow in movement, 
they are protected by a slimy 
secretion of the skin, concentrated in 
the bulging parotid glands behirKi the 
eyes Hiding by day in secluded 
places, a load comes out in the 
evenings tn search oi its prey — 
insects It utters a feeble cry when 
handled 

The Anderson’s Toad of the 
desert are<)5 is distinctive because of 
Its kidney like parotid glands and 
absence of spiny projections on its 
back 

O F all the Indian amphi 
bians, two frogs the 
Green Frog and the Bullfrog 
— have the most claim to fame Their 
bulky hind legs are eaten and they are 
a gourmet's delight Fifteen to 20 larsie 
frogs are required for making up a 
decent meal for one person Though 
frog meat is not popular in India, 
hdian frog meat is rat^ as the best m 
the world and our chief buyers are the 
USA, UK. France and West 
Germany 

The tact that amphibians too play 
an effective role in maintaining the 
ecological balance is bttle known The 
depletion of the frog population 
increases crop pests in the 
agricultural areas I^reover, frogs 
offer thenrieselves as a buffer stock of 
diet for many species in the wild while 
they themselves devour a larger 
number of harmful insects and other 



Spadtfoot Toad digsbta Mmaaff into setfr eorth lo ouoirf Ifie 
desfccofing roys of the sun: Giving rise to msfths of longevity 


animals Concerned over the man’s economy, the structural 
disastrous consequences of the frog- adaptations, beautiful colours and 
leg exports* the GoveiTiment of hdia peculiar parental care exhibited by 
has now clamped a total ban on the the amphibians should make true 
trade despite the los ses in viduable nature lovers more interested in them 
foreign exchange earning that this »as they are found everywhere. They 
entails. are harmless, easy to catch and to 

Besides their place in nature and take care of 



The excellence of a chess player 
depends on two almost equally important 
things -knowledge of the game and 
physical strength blended with nervous 
stamina When Karpov now 36—and 
Kasparov--now 24--last met, the 
younger man won the championship 
match as much because of his skill as for 
hia endurance capacity This time, too, 
Kasparov was the favixinte when the 
match started, but Karpov has surprised 
many by his showing in the early games 
With many games to go, it would t»e 
foolish to predict t »e outcome, hut 
Kasparov is not his usual confident self 
He IS taking more time over his moves, 
has made some blunders, and has 
generally given the impression of fatigue 
In the diagrammed posiimn Kasp..iro>., 
with white and tu move i^Kik 10 minutes 
to make up his mind even that long a time 
did not help him for Kiirtx>‘ won thi-i, the 
fifth game How did the game 



Distribution (W)Kql Qdl Rel Ba2.b2 
Nd2, !J, Pte4, f2, g2 h3 (B) Kg8 Qb4. 
Rc8. Bd8. /8 Nd7, dS 17 g7. h7 
The anawer The reason Kasparov tixik 
such a long time was that the position 
wasn l quite exciting no matter wliat he 
nxjvcd now He played Nb3 The reply oy 
Karpov, which took him 7 minutes, was 
Nc5, and now the game went like this 1 
Bal (10 mts). Be4 (10 mts). 2 Nf3d4 (12 
mis). Nb7 (4 mts). 3 02 (11 mis), Nd6 (4 
mts) 4 Nb3xc5 (1 ml), Qxc6 (2 mts) 
now wltite loses a P without com^iensa 
tion and Karpov, m ai'oth^r 12 moves in 
20 minutes, defeated Kasparov who took 
32 minutes for the same number ol 
moves 

KIBITZER 

BRIQGL 

Away from the table w e ai * iill i*'' I'» t■' 
But «»i tlie taHe most o\ us ta'ui lil« 
novi'es and commit silly mistiiUe'' 
t>ven fail to think rationally Th* IoHdw ng 
deal presented hy Kamal Roy (who lu t d- 
n ) introdiiclinn) ii a gcxrd example It i 
simple det>i Ariy player i apaole'^MhinKinq 
ratumally will find nr> problem lo bring 
home the lontract of six spadi Bui and 
there lies a hig ‘hut’ 


—dPUIZ 


South (Declarer) North (I^timmy) 

S K 10 54 3 S AQ2 

HQ43 HAK10 2 

0 5 0 A Q 4 3 2 

C A51t C 2 

Oppcjnents remainedsilent throughout 
the au( tion and you b»et .ime dedarer in 6s 
West led D 10 and the dun^mv Wiis spread 
How would you like to p!av ^ Assuming a 
norm«il break in uumps yinj i an count 11 
tru ks on lop (oi louisi w'ltl, »tlub ruff in 
Junirnyi and S(» nianv v ^vs to fmd the 12t[i 
tuck f irst, the heart suit it i‘ h^eak** ^ ^ 
or H t) .ippwus in tin 2nil r Miiid you 
mov h<we your P tru k*- s* i ondly the 
ifiamond suit whith Irniks jo piomisin’ 
and with [1 K right inda uvi' lib'll iK i 
3 y( u t 111 i V* n Muiki ' I n I I s 1' ttn 
di.iinond'I'lit g<nsnivtui lavuin voi tan 
t en il* *id a 4 1 trump .i» au 

Noil ttuTdi/ie pLiv I)(Jtromll> tabic 
It IS lost to l^ist s king l*is» return a i luh 
You win with Alt a^'i^ r"lt a c lub in 
dunum kou thui i a* ^ AQ of spaiie c^nd 
meryon* to'lows No* i cv.h D A and 
rut1 a diarnoi'd i i tianu ir)n^' ina^ asK whv 
ish [) A fn t»M 11' Pill] jilnmond wfien 
tfvre rt ’ lains itu < ha« » vi' lxlng(^e1 
Tufied'*) Non ma^ tnin \sh K draw »g 
out ’he ’ast trumj irom du detending 
hana Bui rhi st wh(<.is) *lu>si gii«»siK)ns 
torgtt one vit thn i V'»u o ■ aid on 
SK Actually » Mi diarr'oru ♦iness*»s 
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1 I'he bharatanatyam is traditionall:^ 
eisscxTiated with ten'ples, what waV 
the arena for the dance form below,; 

2 Hitler wrote his dulohK)oiaphy 
tail, to whom did he dictate most 
(he book^ 

3 What IS the dllilude of Calcutta, 
that IS, Its height above mean 
level 

4 What lb the moic common nam 
for acetyl salicylic acid'^ 

5 He was editor of the f« 1 arathi lai 

guage Kesiiri and the English-lai 
guage Maratha, he was also given th 
liononfic ‘Sahitya Samrat’, who wa 
this Maha^^ashtnan'^ p, 

b In 1940 barrage balloons, anchore 
by steel cabLs, vjvere floated abov 
London bridges, why*^ 

7 From whom did the Bntish tak 
away the kohinoor as part of th 
spoils of war^ 

8 Which military-political leade 
said, '*Authonty requires prestig^ 
and prestige requires remoteness**| 

9 What IS tinnitus‘7 

ApUQYSUO 

sasiou 6 ui 7 znq sjeaq juaije 
aqj ipiijM ui ‘uoipi[jje jea ue si ij ^ 
aiineo ap sa[ipq 3 
qSuis 

)o uos jouiui 'qBuig dqeQ ' 
saue| 

Auiaua 6uiAy -mo| abeinoDsip oj^ 
ueuiriuiq3 r {ui(seie|sj ^ 
uiJtdsv ' 

saipuiquaD 51-£l pmojy 
ssaH Jiopna ’ 
ipqjnp leAoj am ^ 
SH3MSNV 3H. 







BOOKS 1, 


Arts and the man 


INDIAN PAINTING TODAY. 

1981 Rs 160 

INDIAN bC DI PTURE TODAY 
1983. Rs IJO. 

.INDIAN PRINFMAKING TO¬ 
DAY ]9^i^Rs 160, 

INDIAN DRAWING TODAY, 

1987. Rs 150 

Jehdngir Ait (jdllcrv Puhlic<stK)ns, 
PV)rnlMv, 400 02 ^ 


T hese ht^autitullv pr<>dut od 
catalogues speak volumes of 
♦he rni-tiCLdoLis care .md 
dis». retiop with \A.hKh Ram ChalteTn 
honorarv se< retarv ttie .lehangn 
Art CijlIerV', has selected ar.d 
arranged spe'irncns of wot Is of 
(^'stingoista d c orMemr^narv artuts 
som^^ (if ♦hem no long* i alive if simiKir 
JfK amenta had been ear'ier nri.n^nl 
Out bv others tht viistiritMi*^hMh. m irk 
of die or»es urme^ i-evien. is fh.if » m h 
ert’'*f IS here o’prc^senh J ni, 
sepiirad' Lr>mmentan«‘<^ on h rn or 1 er 
one h^ an ait i ntu the (‘*htt fninq 
the artist s own ' levA.' Nolens iiu ihl,* 
ate the jntKxiuc torv p»‘ esh', iodu-. 
hands whir h k^id die r* adi »'(;»•. .ilonn 
a look «*ut c or^'idor sparinn it lh» .s.rlv 
beginning- and die nrestnii ■> oi 
these ''ujai <irr .u nv’ti-s m du-s 
< n 11 'tl', 

I he coluiT.*h<u e h« en pa i,,.t 
gr.iihiaiiC ov n a pc’riod ot Miriu seci i 
•‘♦Mrs Nan.: ilTi Id* m' r»'i' 
i» ('ling amorif'' o id* is end Uiijrx 
(.oikcfor- ihaf f'I on p’'riling 

•M SI Lj'ut^iTe 's .1 t'li dtPed . inipareil 
*^ith du' T'li/o <M'npan'<'n 

V /uTi e * [*^ 1 /thi' t*-a i-'iiul (M or*'hk in 
NA.hiv.hw*'uld >>* em 'th m .ipa^'-li I’luicr 
anv c Tv urnstan'es I he re j * lU*'of 
inv Lotnpiliil,*)fj ij\ ih's fi itiio in'» u 

me ilo< i.nieriPir .p' 'Id of f 

« ifi el'll rifnsl .1- 1* - fioi rid’o *■'! h' 
tht limit-* o< tiiTu 

li 1 piehitorv noti. ti>/nJioo/^^in'ino 
fi Jii' th* I om|)'k'i V d t ) 

'lnd.an paint’n; lode’ i- l«fl* n tu 
K*'n paintings of tf.» past TihIivS 
liv! 1,1 artist IS luitd. I an ai'is^ Iv 
hitt}, * '1 IS he Ixaaid to a ( o'i‘tpi(,ri 

H« I 's If) soLe hiS‘“le.Miv'*',iro' k*ri,t, 
M n-M !♦ Amrjr'-g die hrn-f i es 
*^*itlt s ! V die artists on ihernseivt s | 
f^nd iktr.Pish Sens closest to this 
' lew !n S4 p s Words. I dojiol h e' it is 
di^Lis ,u ss of a'l.irfbt to he en-piged 


in a clinical descnption of reality I am 
no more contented by mere 
‘performing’ TTie personal philoso 
phical questions - questions of world 
outlook, conduct of life, faith and 
knowledge art immensely 
important to me 1 want these images 
of mine to hiwc a strong and lotal 
impact upon the viewer, at all the 
three ‘'ila! levels of communication 
emotional, aesthetic and mtellectnal ” 
The volume on sculpture 


comprises selected works of 29 
sculptors Quite appropriately th' 
compiler has appended some 
specimens of experiments made by a 
few painters, some of them no more 
in the third dimensicm As he has 
noted some known names iri the field 
may have gone unrepresented but no 
known trerids have been iqnorkd in 
the selection 

In a highly readable introduction 
Jaya Appaswamy adds Of all the arts 
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BOOKS 2. 

sculpture h<^s h.ul coinpurjtivt^lv little 
trec^dom It is onlv in te( eni times that 
it has vorne to he free of funttion and 
allusion to be valued to'^ its own sake, 
shorn of iclujious meaning and 
svnibolism ’ Writes Pradosh 
Dasgupta in the context of his own 
work I believe sculpture to 
dbsrilutelv an independent entity by 
Itself without being an embellishment 
to T^ic hilecture or clinging to it as its 
adiune? It must assert itself as a 
massive and solid object as a 
mountain tfiough in a microcosmic 
formal attitude It should conserve its 
energy ^\.«thln It is a living object, 

(oTistantlv growing But its growth 
do* nor open <»ut into space like a 
tree It is like a seed growing witliin 
The L nciulating movements in gliding 
planes merging one into another 
I reate the energy in a continuum 
V* hu h is Its life gicing force So in 
esseru e it should lie static, vet 
dynamic ’ It would be interesting to 
know if the esven lal validity of this 
prin< ipU* of Pastern philoscjpViy is 
admitted ♦'>day by the sc ulplors ot the 
WtSt 

P ICTORIAL multiples, increas 
ingly in vogue since the ISth 
century as a means of visual 
ommunication, have lately freed 
themselves and the techniques 
involved from the realm of the * hu'^ch 
and the monarch in the West and 
from their equivalents in India But 
unlike Raphael wno Icrng ago wanted 


to reach a wider s( c tion of the public 
by having his otiginals engraved, the 
modern engraver is nert subservient to 
the artist of an original work in a 
different medium 

Chattcriis intro ductory remarks 
include some h ighly pertinent 
questions What^ he asks, is the 
difference between an original f)rint 
and a reproduc non m the present day 
context of pnntmdkin<j ‘ “A definition 
becomes necessary he i ightly holds 
*‘as we are now face d w.tfi a csviety ot 
pnntmaking technu tues from wocid 
cut to lithography t»om screen 
printing to photo iiontaye, with u 
wide vanety oi adv,an<€*d terhn<» 
logic a! aids which a re growing in their 
variety and i-omple xity '* 

The impression, however lingers 
that pnntmaking cannot yet be 
5alvti<3ed fr(jm tb e • onfusion diat 
surrounds it because of the* 
tiomination of tec nnologiy over the 
pTintmaking prock oS itself A buib 
point of the volurr k i'. Ananda r>as 
Gupta*s extremely valuable survey ot 
pnntmaking m Ind'a ever since the 
time of appearam e in 868 AD ol 
Diamond Sutra, a C hinese translation 
of a Buddhist religic »us book 

1 assume the i insigned article 
“Drawing ir. Indian A irl“, prefacing the 
volume on drawn .g, is contnbtJted bv 
the compiler edttoi liimself 1 his 
along with the copio -is reproductions 
of drawings by 32 c it India’s leading 
artists (and a bur ch of Today’s 
TraditionaJs') succce ds*n establishing 


the point that drawing frjrms a “basi^ 
of every pictorial experience 
Referring to the fai l that over thJ 
years drawing has tended to include!- 
in the works of many artists, all thtf 
elements <^t painting mass, toner 
shading and colour the editor haj 
observed, “It is, therefore, time tha 
the Oxford Dictionary modified” lU 
definition of drawing 

Running through the artists’ owi 
views recorded here, I find a larg 
number of them, including Ganes' 
Pyne and Bikash Bhattacharya. loo 
upon their drawings as “preliminar 
sketches” for paintings But there ar 
others who seem to be concerne 
with the role of the “fleeting” poir 
which IS the s*arting point in th 
process of attacking a virgin spac 
and then making it pregnant wit 
possibilities To Hebbar, drawtn’ 
means "a rhythmic expression of > 
dot in movement” Husain, howevej 
States his pc^sition from 
philosophical angle “When you dra 
you think, and as you paint you feel 
bhorn of philosophical and semant* 
encumbrances, a complementar 
cicw may have been expressed b 
N S Bcndre m his statement “The* 
IS no such thing as a line in .latun 
Line IS man’s invention probably 
IS his qieatesi inversion in Ar 
devised iirimanly for the elec 
ciemarc <iM(»ii ot forms ” 


SAMIR DASGUPTA 


Minds thait matter 


THINKLRS or I Ht 20 FH 
CENTl’RY A Biographical 
Bibliographic al and Critical 
Dictionary edited bv bli^rabelh 
Devtine, Michael Held James Vinsi^n, 
and George*‘Walsh, Inciian edition by 
Himalayan Books, New Delhi, Rs 
27S 

A ccording to the blurb the lx»ok, 
“in one volume a guide \o the 
intellectual giants of our time” 
“stt^ out to rescue the history of 
thought from the exclusive arm*- of 
llie philosophers and broiiden^out to 
include psychology, social thought, 
eccjnomics, architecture law, and the 
biolcjgic al sciences" I his is a modest 


claim, <is other fields ^ire there, texj 
Whether the com^ endium will 
^ iilighten us on how we come to have 
our vu w of ourselveiis another 
maMer, and 1 also d( lubt if “ )ur 
n iitury has been shapec ” bv the ovci 
^ people included, am f also if any 
century can thus be mou Ided 

The editors thought big, ib >ugh 
Diev t hose their subjec ts on the 
ativice of ten experts, nine W'lth 
old Angk) Savon names anc 1 one .vith 
an Aft lean sound to it Hius the 
hc'iccs are overwhelininglv c in 
lac our ot Westerners 

rheie are three Indicnis '^amllii 
Radhakrishnan, and ‘he s tpo ‘C, 
Suicndranath Dasgupta Ni> rnat^pt 
what the machinations c^/erc , it is 
gratifvmg to see Dasgupta'^ 


contribution lo thought viridicated . 
last in some form The Indie 
omissions Raman Maharsb 
F^abmdranath Ta<jore, Jidd 
Kijshnamurti, Ramanujan, M N Ro 
niiybe Amartya Sen, too, for 
Chomsky is there, there is no reasc 
ior Sen *0 be missing - a» 
iiiv'Xc usable to us, and no dou 
jHvjplt in all lountnes will miSo the 
*.jwn gior.is This, though unfortunat 
is inevitable No selection of this kir 
can receive universal approbatio 
and wi*b educated and d.scernii 
p-eople preterr.ng Kajneesh 
Kamakiishna. Botha to Schweit2€, 
and such wnrd huinai'i otedilection 
wc have to give the editors son 
’nclulgonvG 

Even then, some omissioi^ ■ 
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also some inclusions, but we shall not 
grudge people their fortune—are 
grossly unfair Mao Zedong is the only 
Chinese—what would Deng say^— 
and Suzuki the only Japanese IfC S 
Lewis was influentia], so was F R 
Leavis in his own field Gunnar Myrdal 
IS in, and so is von Hayek, but the man 
who revolutionised our way of looking 
at neO’Classical economics, Piero 
Sraffa, is not in favour So is R A 
Fisher, even if economic-statistician 
Simon Kuznets finds mention Ilys 
Pngogine and Freeman Dyson are 
excluded at the expense of frauds like 
Lysenko and Cyril Burt And if they 
find place, why not the villains^ 
Hitler’s influence on the events of the 
century has certainly been 
momentous Sartre wais an automatic 


choice, but' what about de Beauvoir or 
J D Salinger, the latter influencing a 
generation of youngsters as no one 
else perhap s has done^ R D Laing is 
stiU no mon e than fashionable, but the 
formulators. of women’s lib affect 
society moi e directly, and yet are not 
there 

Enough of carping To keep the 
price low, tf le typeface has been made 
small, but c nee you strain your eyes, 
you are am ply rewarded, for most of 
the entries arc wc‘l wntten, and not 
dry at all Kvery entry begins with a 
short biogr aphy —details Sf institu 
tions attended, positions held , 
honours rcc eivcd. etc —followed by a 
detailed bi bhography- often more 
detailed that i warranted—and a listing 


of critical studies of the entrant, and 
then a signed critical essay The 
contributors are numerous and so 
competence is guaranteed R N lyer 
writes on Gandhi, Bimalknshna 
Matilal on Dasgupta and Radhakrish- 
nan There is more in these essays 
than )ust discussion of ideas, and all in 
a very lucid style 

A good book, even with the high 
price One reads of great minds and 
feels certain that even if the present 
period of the century goes by what 
MarshaD McLuhan - who is in the 
book - said, that the medium is the 
mesage, some day soon we shall 
remember that that is not quite true - 
the message is the message 

DCB 


Scourges of 'Satan’ 


HOLY TERROR: INSIDE THE 
WORLD OF ISLAMIC TERRO¬ 
RISM By Amir Taheri, Adler & 
Adler. $ 19 95 

A mir Tahen is an Iranian exile 
who used to edit the largest 
daily newspaper in Iran He has 
already published a biography of 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini Now. 
in Holy Terror, he turns his attention 
to the broader aspects of Islamic 
terrorism—a phenomenon that will 
probably still be with us long after 
Ayatollah Khomeini himself has taken 
his leave 

It IS 2^50 a phenomenon about 
which most of us know far less than 
wc should As the Iran Contra 
hearings made clear, the Reagan 
admimstration eventually fell prey to 
as many illusions as the Carter 
administration about the possibility of 
placating the Khomeini regime, and 
where governments fumble, ordinary 
citizens can perhaps [ye forgiven for 
finding it hard to grasp the nature of 
Islamu militancy and its conse 
qoences 

Tahen begins by emphasizing that 
the Party of Cod and other Islamic 
lerrnnst org«uiizationb arj- religious 
Piovementb lust and lost I* jre*‘Zd 
by rdigioubo^fK lals, their ultim<i'f iim 
IS the convt rsion of the entire world to 
the faith Muhammad Ihi^ puts 
them m a quite dirterir’ii clat.s from 
nati.jnalj'sit moveiT'ents the threat 
majority of Yasser Arat follower*, 


may be Mos Jems, for example, but it 
would be m ©leading to describe the 
Palestine L ibcration Organization 
itself as Isla mic 

It would also be utterly wrong to 
equate Islar me terrorism with Islam at 
large But t hat doesn’t mean that it 
can be d»s orced from its religious 
roots, any r lore than the history ot the 
Inquisition fTaherrs analogy) can be 
divorced from the history of 
Christianits • Rather, the terrorists 
represent one potential form that 
Islam can t ake. and a reiection of the 
other form & that have evolved in the 
14 centuru »s of Islam’s existence 
Precede nts can be found in the 
early days ot the faith, and Tahen 
glances at some of them, but he really 
gets into his stride only wnen he 
comes t(} the terrorist movements 
that navt been thrown up by Islamic 
rcvivahsr n m the last 60 years or s^i 
Wc are given miniature histones of 
the Mos lem Biotherhood, founded in 
1928 in Ismailia (an Egyptian town 
that, nut coincidentally, was 
partic i ilarly wide open to Western 
influence), and of the Fedayecn of 
Islam , who flourished in Iran in the late 
1940*1 and early 1950s, a graphic 
acce fcjnt of Mussa Sadr, the Iranian 
apo'ltle to the Shrite’s of Lebanon, 
anr . creator of the Amal organization, 
bn ,ig$ us close to the p^'csent 

W ith the Party of God we are 
plunged into the very thick of 
current politics—and into 
i he future as well, if the party's 


theoreticians arc to be believed, since 
t'ney see their basic task as sowing the 
seeds ot tomorrow Founded in P73, 
stamped out under the Shah, revived 
on Khomeini’s orders in 1979, the 
Party of God now claims more than a 
million members in Iran alone, it also 
has offshoots in many other 
countries 

But what exactly is it'^ Tahen 
explains its shadowy structure, its 
Manic hean ideology (with mankind 
divided between champions of God 
and followers of Satan), its informal 
chain of wOmmand Ayatollah 
Khomeini, as supreme leader, doesn't 
so much issue official orders as drop 
hints—hints that are instantly and 
blindly obeyed 

To outsiders the Party of God must 
often seem a kind of gruesome 
children’s crusade, with an endless 
succession of teenagers and small 
boys being offered up for martyrdom 
But then, according to party 
ideologues, the division of human life 
into artifica) categories—childhood, 
adolescence, youth—is itself an 
invention of dishonest scholars in the 
West, aimed at distracting young 
people frenn the duties they owe the 
Creator 

Drawing on a wide range of 
sources, few of them available in 
English, paints a dismaying bqt 

unforgettable picture of fanaticism 
run not The vehemence of the 
rhetoric is matched by the violence of 
the deeds you don't feel tnciined to 
smile at such statements as 




BOOKS 

^"Compared to our veil» America’s 
atom bombs are nothing”, when you 
read of the repeated instances of 
women who refused to wear the veil 
having acid thrown m their faces 

Even in an age of sinister prodigies, 
it would be hard to match some of the 
specimens that Taheri sets before us 
l^e gift presented by the Iranian 
embassy in Beirut to the Lebanese 
section of the Party of God in 1986, for 
example—an electrical machine 
designed to cut off Mie fingers of 
people found gutlty of stealing There 
has been some debate among 
theologians about its merits 
supporters praise its improved 
efficierKy, opponents object to it 
because it doesn’t cause sufficient 
pain 

A long section of Ho/v Terror ib 
devoted to the Khomeini regime’s 
attempts to encourage the spread of 
fundamentalism throughout the 
Islamic world, with tendrils of 
influence teaching out as fa*' as 
Senegal and the Philippines Many of 
these efforts -in India and Pakistan, 
for instance—seem to have been 
relatively unsuccessful, though it is no 
doubt too early to tell how many seeds 
of tomorrow may have been sown 

Taheri ends on a mildly hopeful 
note He believes that in spite of the 
fundamentalist revival, Western 
influences will continue to gam ground 
in the Islamic world, especially if the 
West looks for allies among the 
educated, urban, democratically 
inclined miodle class 


Khomeint Violent fundamentalism 

That begs one or two substantial 
questions In how many countries, for 
example, can such a class be found, in 
numbers significant enough for it to 
have any chance of assuming power ^ 
Meanwhile, however, there can be no 
doubt about the value of the evidence 
Taheri has assembled—above all, the 
documents in which he enables us to 


hear Kliomeini and other funda- 
menidJist leaders setting out their 
view of the world I was peirticularly 
strut k by one dictum, which sums up 
a govxJ many others the statement by 
an eminent Shi’ite theologian, writing 
in 1960, that a man who thinks is 
sending signals to Satan 
JOHN GROSS 


Humanists first 


SARVAJNA. by K B Prabhu 
Prasad, Sahitya Akademi, Rs 5 00 

MOHAN SINGH: by Narendra Pal 
Singh, Sahitya Akadetni, Rs 5 OG 

A great saint and moralist of 
the 16th century, Sarvaina 
occupies a unique place in 
Kannada hterature Sarvaina chooses 
for his medium not the very ornate 
style of ciMsical poetry but the tnplet, 
the indigerwus nrtetneal form of 
Kannada folk poetry Brevity, 
simplicity and epigrammatic 
terseness are some of the 
charectsrittics of his style The entire 
bteraiy output of Sarvaina consists of 
2,100 triplets of which only about 
1.QQ0 ere said to be genuine and 
Buthentfe end the rest, later 


interpolations 

Though primarily a humanist, 
Sarvaina was a reformer His mission 
in life was to enlighten the common 
folk As a philosopher, Sarvaina 
stresses the importarKe of manual 
labour as the best solution for all 
social and economic problems 
Sarvaina is up against casteism and all 
meaningless ntuals He reiterates the 
message of the Upanishadic seers 
hfas observatiotrs on the art and 
importance of living, on the nrearung 
and purpose of hfe.and on the ways of 
the world, are universal in their import 
as they speak of the basic human 
nature itself 

The second monograph evaluates 
the life and works of Mohan Smgh, a 
poet, shoft-storywnter and journalist 
m the inid Thittics. That he was a 


devout Sikh a evident from his early 
poe.n, Sikh (Sikhism), and his famous 
epic, Nano/conyan 

His first collection of poems was a 
slim volume entitled. Char Hangm 
(Four Teardrops) The freedom 
movemem deeply msptred him. He 
wrote a lew poems of Adhwate; the 
most important and popular was 
Poshu (Animal) m which he compared 
Bntish imperialism to a monkay His 
short stones reveal his love for 
romance and realism As a joumaBst 
Mohan Singh wrote exterauvaly on 
current problems and was ttw first to 
start a monthly Purtjabi journal, Ptity 
Oaryo (Five Rivers) His c o mmitme n t 
to Marxism was never bigoted and,as 
a matter of fact, he was more of a 
humanist than a Marxist. 

PRABHAT K. ROY 
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O ne ot the most notable 
features of the storming ot 
the Wrter Palace at St 
Peteisburg (now Lenmgard) 
according to people from outside the 
USSR not quite taken in by the Soviet 
ideology, is that ♦he choicest paintings 
and other obfets cf art collected in the 
Hefmitage were not allowed to suffer 
any damage despite the grim fight t hat 
lolbwcd the Bolshevik offensive This 
serves as a pointer to the priority 
which the Soviet authorities accorded 
to art and culture 
What, however, distinguished the 
So^’iet altitude lo artistic and c ulturai 
-activities was the effort to give them a 
living aspect and, at the same time, 
Tiake them relevant to the people’s 
life Offic ia> patronage was, therefore, 
extended to thr* folk arts m general, 
and the performing arts of the folk 
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genre in particular Yet, for at Icasf^ 
two decades following the OctObfOr 
Revolution, programmes for t*tie 
development of folk songs and dale es 
could not be undertaken «e rv 
purposefully on account of the ny 
problems the country faced, evi>n 
those w'hich were initiated. sui^Yened 
setbacks with the outbreak of World 
War II The flowering of folk dancies afl 


N. KVcImuo, aolo daw Ar 4 
a /oil done* p ompa i y ikon 
Turkmmia; (mkUh): *0««lpw*, 
done* Btr'/oakp 

CoMfMnv: and (AIl CiW* 
thian done* b| tk« 5)jNit« 




Ukm tfi9 Soutof AA urtkim now lm% m wmt m o/ fndkm fok 
tm \tpm I h0U9 hod Qtvanmrmcmpikm In ttm USSR during ttm Indian 
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over ut lx>qdn onlv in the Fifties 

Fok^ ddr./ es ot numerous forms, of 
extren w viqfjiur and remarkciHc 
delicac y, ootair.ed throughout ^he 
vast cc *untrv ruled bv the Czar of All 
Russia! a The Russians themselves 
aiarc ps "oud possessors ot many such 
varieties Quite a few of them were 
2xpk>it4’( J by a apical choreographers 
of balk ts \oi which the musu was 
written by Glinka or vClviikousk* 
Snee bi oth these coniposers had gone 
back t o the folk tradition ot the 
count rV \ Ji\us»c and adapted tolk 
motives i-^ their ballet^ - much as 
Ta<iL>re did curing Wtb movement 
m Etenga i ajamjy partition - folk 
'dacnes w ere^iej^r-ry to translate 
ihem n ;itf j danc e idijms 


But if folk dances were only to serve 
as divertissements in classical ballets, 
they could hardly find an identity c^f 
t' eir own and fulfil some vital social 
needs To comprehend what these 
needs are, it is necessary to 
differentiate between classical and 
folk dance Tht» former is cssentiiJIy 
for perfoimance and oftener than not 
^>y an individual artiste But the latter. 
tK^tis the folk dance. i$ essentially for 
^roup participation, the entir 
dssernt^lage loyously throwing itself 
into It So that everyone may pin in, 
and dance with abandon, the steps in 
a folk dance have to be ekmentary, 
generally repetitive, and connected 
vnth a way of life Generally speaking 
these dances grow around some 
festival or memorable occasion 


T he Soviet authorities had 
noted these characteristics 
of tfie folk dance and wished to 
revive, preserve and develop them 
not only as a vital and primeval means 
of popular entertainment but also as a 
solid basis for bringing p^eople 
together This recognition of the 
social rpent of the form led the leaders 
of the first Ste^e of working people 
and peasants to encourage in every 
way tolk dance as an art, and this has 
been emulated by all the communist 
regimes of Europe and Asia today As 
the movement for the advancement of 
folk dance got under way, folk 
dancers from different areas of the 
Soviet Unon started receiving grants 
and invitations from cities and cultural 
centres to demonstrate their art The 
amateur folk dancers connected with 
the hfjuse of culture of a factory ux a 
Lollevtive farm thus found a rew 
outlet for their talent 

Folk dance received another boost 
from the State In 1937anen5cmWeof 
folk dance was formed under the 
leadership and direction of Igor 
Masiyev In course of time, this 
ensemble began to pei form regularly 
before the urban public not only 
within the Soviet Urvun but also in 
other parts of the world The 
tremer>dous success of thisensemWe 
resulted m the multiplication of such 
organisations and. within a short time, 
all the different areas and peoples of 
the Soviet Union had their own folk 
dance ensembles Besides cances of 
their own regions, they performed 
those from other areas too, thus 
bringing about an integration of the 
people at a far deeper level than is 
dieamt of by politicians A 
Turkmenian number may be 
incorporated in a Moldavian show and 
vice versa The Georgian folk dance 
company, while specializing in the 
Caucasian forms, can also delight 
watchers with a Carpathian piece 
Among these ensembles, Beriozka 
stands out for the grace of its dancers 
and its imaginative compositions 
'‘Benozka"’ means the birch leaf The 
first item of this company is invariably 
a group of women who hold a green 
birch leaf against their long-flowing, 
shining white costumes As the 
number progresses, the dancers whirl 
in a circle faster and faster, and such is 
their coordination and virtuosity that 
an illusion is created that it is they who 
are standing still and the stage is going 
round and round! 

BISWAJIIT RAV 
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A room of one’s own still remains an elusive dream for the vast 
malorlty of Indians as the International Year of Shelter for the 
Homeless comes to a close. New areas are being opened up to 
accommodate residential complexes, new organwations are 
coming up to assist prospective homeowners, but between what 
needs be done and what is being done there remains a yawning 
chasm. SOMENATH GUHA examines the situation In Calcutta, 
and in a companion piece BISWANATH GHOSH analyses the 
Central Government’s housing policy. 


A house 
for Mr. Biswas 



S hahira Khatoon sat motion* 
less, her hands clutching her 
head, her eyes glaaed and blank 
> k’r children sat a httle away from her«< 
also numbed by the sudden turn 
events Groups of people — 
scavengers, rag pickers, tramps — 
hovered around Some spoke in 
hu<^hed tones, othets were silent as 
though in a stupor Moments earher, 
three ttu'Jdozers, escorted by the 
Calcutta police, had demolished their 
shanties that ran along a canal 
Twenty years after the colony sprang, 
up, ^abira Khatoon, her aght 
children, and her neighbours of many 
summers were again rendered 
homeless 

Away from the filth and squalor of 
the canal side colony an ageing 
Bengali gentleman in a decent middle* 
class locality is no less unfortunate 
Sachin Miira, who stands only a few 
years* away from retirement, has 
deposited all hts life's savings with a 
housing firm for a two-room flat The 
flat still remains in the air. but the firm 
owners keep coercing instalments out 
of Mitra with ttW vague promise ol 
starting constrymn Jgoon* 






To make i natters juorso, Mitra's 
landlord has scA/ed hirft u/ith a rour< 
order evicting him from prt^sent 
apartment In spite of being 
moderately better oh, Mitra, iikc 
Shabira Khaloon, is faced with the 
possibility ot becoming shcltcrk ss 
“Thirtyeight years ago I VAnth my family 
had crossed the frontier and settled m 
this city without a semblance of a roof 
over our head We began life afresh, 
maybe we will do that <iq<iin,” says 
Mitra wistfully 

But not everyone is as resilient, and 
the situation continu* s to remair 
bleak for millions even as the 
international Year ol Shelter fur the 
Homeless (lYSii) oeclared by the 
United Nations draws to a close 
The objectives of the lYSH were 
Improving ihe shelter and neigh 
hour hood of some of the po<jr and the 
economically disadvantaged by the 
end of the year, and demonstrate by 
tlie year 20CX) ways and means of 
improving the shelter and neigh 
hxjurhood of all the poor 

The lYSH emphasises the need f(jr 
national and local acticjn to 

Facilitate ar^ augment the presem 


eftoits of the pcxir to i.nprove thcjr 
shelter and neighbourhood 

Search for ways to set u’^e 
affordable improvements for many 
rather than major improyemenis tor a 
few, 

Evolve ^nd implemtnt shelter 
strategies and prcrgrammed whu h 
benefit the poorest 

In India the housing problem has 
assumed gigantic proportions TTie 
Seventh Flan document estimates 
that h ousinq shortage in was 8 8 
million and 5 9 millioii in the rural ar'id 
urban areas The population increase 
m ihfc F^'lan period would necessitate 
another 12 4 and ? 8 million houses in 
the rural and urban area.-, 
respectively Tliis would ’'eguire an 
investment of Rs 31,500 croie if the 
demands ire to be fully met, and 
against this astronomical sum, the 
plan provides for a paltry sum of Rs 
2,500 crore However, even in the fat e 
of this daunting problem, the 
Gtivernment and (he NGOs (non 
Government Organisations) have 
taken certain initiatives <to botist 
housing in the countr f 

The new 20 i)oinl progr.imme also 


lavs sp* cial t mph*ibis on tai kling thia 
problem Foint 9 of this programme 
amis at providing hou^e sites to ru^^d 
familu s and expanding th« 
programme tor extending vonstrut 
tion assistance to tnem Mouse 
building kn the EWS (Econoiriicallv 
Weaker Sections), .rnprovement uf 
slums and arresting unwarranted 
increase in land prices relate to Point 
10 of tl.K programme 

Tne last Union budget also 
c untamed t ei tan i cotic rete proposals 
like the setting up of an Ap^ex National 
Housing Bank by 'he RBI wi^^h an 
equity ciipj.tal of Rs 180 crore, giving 
iinenlivi^*:. to meume tax payers in 
connectioi* with housing loan-i 
m(;di(vmg la s relating to taxes on 
inco \\k tro.n houses, capital gains 
ari'»ing hum housing propelty and 
rKniges in tr>e Urbar^Land CcMling 
and Re it L'liuiol Acts 

f^Sidcs, the hiJira Ac as Yojana is 
lo be ^ ontinued with another Rs I2b 
i rore allocate., to it for building c;ne 
iiiiMion tiousos for the Scheduled 
Casie'^ and 1 riix^s during the Seventh 
Man 

In a idiiiun, t it Government sown 
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programme fc^r the lYSH is framed to 
benefit a target group that includes 
squatters, slum dwellers and other 
shelterless people who have to do 
without sucli facilities as drinking 
water, sanitation; medical care, 
trans|X)rt etc 

The standard hearer of the 
Government s lYSH programnr^ is 
the Housing and Urban Development 
Corporaiion (MUDCO) In order to 
achieve the targets laid down by this 
prcx^rarn.ne, HUDCO has already 
sacfioneJ 224 schen.^s at a total 
project co^i of Rs 182 20 crore, 
involving loon as«?istance to the tune 
t)f Rs 1 »0 MOO’ When ( ompl* ted, 
the‘>^ are cxpei !eo ti/ oenefit ne.irly 
2 M lakh 11 ononiK allv/ handicapjx*d 
families and those Ixflonging to the 
fowcT me jme <^oups In West Bengal, 
HUDCCj ht\s taken up a basic 
sanitation Si heme of ccmverting 
servK e prix les m the bustees mte^ flush 
iatei Lilnnes TTie estrnated protect 
cos^ IS Ks 'Mt> J^lakh It has also taKen 
up I K I II housing s» hemes for 
stavengi’is at an estimated project 
I ost 1)1 Rs Is 26 iakh 

Ip lontiist tn the (jovernment 
ipitiatKes, the NGO’s which, in 


conformity with the UN declaration, 
have taken up the issue in nght 
earnest, do not have the means to 
provide actual housing Nor do they 
possess sufficient dout to influence 
Government decisions Yet, they 
have been effective in making the 
voice of the slum dweller heard in the 
corridors of power Their signal 
contribution has been the sustained 
campaign to get tlie nght to shelter 
included in the country’s Constitu 
tion 

Indeed, it is in their approac h to the 
hobsing prdbicm that the Govern 
ment and the NGOs differ sharply 
The t ardinal points of the Draft 
National Housing Policy (DNHP) are 
setting up of a housing bank, declaring 
housing lo be an industry, and de 
regulation of the Rent Control and 
Urban Land Ceiling Acts It also aims 
to evolve a land development policy 
that will counteract speculation in the 
landmaiket And the slogan be hirtli all 
this IS ‘Own Your Own Home’ 

The NGOs contend that these 
provisions are heavily loaded against 
the pt»or and only serve to gratify a 
vcK al middle class Housing, thev say, 
IS being increasingly privatised and left 


to the market forces, pushing the 
already handicapped poor completely 
out of the housing I'ace The pnvate 
sector will invest only where the 
profits are, they argue, and will cater 
only to the needs ot the well-off, giving 
a go by to the needs of the poor 

The views of the NGOs have been 
largely seconded by rK)ne other than 
the Housing Task Force, which earlier 
warned “They (the schemes) mostly 
benefited the middle and higher 
income groups, and in terms of total 
requirement have made a margmal 
contribution,’* and also by Dr Rashmi 
Maynr, Member, National Commis¬ 
sion dn Urbanisation, when he said, 
“The monopoly of a few builders, 
should be broken in order (o allow a 
mass housing development pro¬ 
gramme through grassrool participa¬ 
tion ’’ 

Despite the elaborate schemes and 
lofty discussions, the lYSH has not 
caused much changes so far Little 
does Shcibira KhatcKin know that the 
j N declaration states that 
“Goveriiincnts should respect the 
nght of all people to shelter free from 
the fear of forced eviction or removal 
or threat of their home being 


Old houses ore regulorly dm/noKthed, to make imiv /or mylti^ettM^*ed buildings; The only way to 
accommodate burgeoning demand fair epace 
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detnoiished*' Nor does Sachin Mitra 
have any inkling that the same 
declaration suggests that **Govem 
ments should support institutions and 
initiatives to defend people’s right to 
an adequate shelter against land 
speculation and developers” 

B ut there is no denying 
that housing activities arc 
progressing apace in the city 
Apartment houses - the tew 
symbols ol affluence — are changing 
the city’s skyline They are coming up 
not only in the elite islands of 
Alipore and Salt Lake, but even in the 
aty’s plebian parts, which were once 
scoffed at as refugee settlements 
Insertions in daily newspapers 
advertise housing estates with 
catching names and sell the dream ot 
getting a flat on a platter Those who 
are not taken in by these, queue up in 
Tont of commercial banks that 
distnbute the application forms and 
brochures of housing complexes 
being built by the Government And 
one can always travel to the 
penpheries of the city and see for 
oneself fertile agricultural fields, which 
once served as Calcutta’s kitchen 
garden of cheap vegetables, being 
aken over and turned into residential 
plots The middle class, pressured by 
soarmg lano prues, aie leaving the 
city proper to the nuuueau nche and 
seeking cheapen p^isturcs on tne 
nnges As a result, villages are tx*»ng 
swallowed up in an urb«in sprawl ol an 
unprecedented scale 

The middle < lass however, has 
more chant cs of owning a r.ouse 
nowadays than it ever had tvlorc the 
loremost re.ison being the generous 
housing loans offered by Government 
concerns and private finns to their 
emplovtes and the second, the 
sudden glut in the availability of land 
following the promulgation ol the 
Urban Land Ceiling Act in i97b 
TTie A«.i stipulates that no one 
possess more than seven < ottahs of 
land within AS I'rti of Calcutta and 
that all land in t xcess ol this ceiling will 
autor^iat ically vest witfi the 
Go verm ent Haunted ly ttiis law, 
the middle jx'asanis in the < itvy 
suburbs wer.» or a ^e!*i»ig ,po'* »ind 
jiand as’ailahu almost it 

thr'jw aw*iv prices 

Tlie lane glut hovc» s.* » attracted 
thfc rncM.ey sharks » e ^j'^ivate 

promoters, s|»eculators, > ui the 
(Ja/a/s oi h.g liidls and in nc) nme 
the land pn<^s went cm ihe uoswinq, 


this time the nse knew no limits 

But the most anomalous aspect ot 
the Act became apparent only later 
when people, unwilling to part with 
their huge holdings, went to cqurt 
seeking injunctions against Govern 
ment actions exposing the Act’s 
powerlessness against the big 
landlords 

The ineffectiveness of the Act lies in 
Its inherent contradictions Consider, 
for instance, the following while 
under Section 2(0) of the Act all 
agnculturai lands are exempted from 
its purview, huge areas within the 25 
km radius of Calcutta are strictly 
agricultural lands Moreover, the 
Act cannot decide whether a plot 
of land IS agricultural or not, it is an 
exercise that falls under the 
jurisdiction ot the 1*^56 Umd Keiorms 
Act 

The anomaly was sharpK 
highlighted in a <.ase UMween Bisrviu 
K Mitru petitionei *indbl-)0 
Howrah and ’■^spondc’i ts 

Justice SaPv'os u'b' Mukhe^iee 
overruled the C('»ntenhcm that the Ac t 
was not eiMjmweied ’n divide trie 
nature of the Ian i But, burjinsiriglv m 
the same ludgenu nt he added 
‘whether on the liau* oi inliodu tion 
ot the Bill ui the date of the coming 
into operation of die Act the plots 
were mainly used lo»' agru ultural .> 
the vital question ” “And there being 
sjbstantiai evidence o' igTKu'tuiii 
use of tht pet'tjoner s land Ji'sPcc 
Mukherjec’ tlet lartcL “On trie h.isis vit 
ihe evideiK * on re< ord the irresistibl* 
c on».lusion is that the plots in cjbestion 
were mat 'ilv used for agric uiture and 
as such entitled to exc lusion from the 
purview tjf urban land uiid*"r the /V t 
Tins IS pre< iselv the IcKipfiole through 
whw h many oig landholders have 
gone sciit free wvhilcMnnidlt peasants. 
un«jO*t to ittord leq.il proceedings, 
have lost neavilv 

ITie Government do* ^ not know 
^viiat its next move should be It is 
apparently left with one option only * 
to lake over all land within tlie 25 km 
radius by declaring them non 
agnculturai But that wvould involve a 
(olossdl amount of money, as tht» 
c ompens^iti )n to he paid for non 
agricultural lands is several times 
more than that of agric ultural ones 

'Fhus while the Government is 
I educed to a mere spectator, big 
landlords m league with land 
speculators are doir q hr sk business, 
and more often than they reveal In 
many cases, a poor Duye^, happy with 


a modest plot of land he buys with his 
life’s savings, is. rudely dragged into 
litigation for violating any one of the 
many land laws in effect 
At Navabad, near Calcutta, in the 
Sonarpur area of South 24 Parganas 
district, land vested with the 
Government was sold 15 years ago to 
a housing co operative by a big 
landlord, to whom the plot originally 
belonged While the seller made huge 
profits, the co-operative has not yet 
been conferred ownership nghts, us 
Government land cannot be traded, 
and any structure erected on it is 
liable to be demolished The members 
of the co-operative are in a soup and 
have run from pillar to post to recover 
their money without remedy Farmers 
tilling the land are adso faced with an 
uncertain future thev not sure 
of how long they will be able to 
retain their title c‘ver ttie lanci 

bucfi things are not only happening 
in the southern periphery of the city 
b'it on Its eastern side as well Nearly 
100 at rcs of vested land in Tapsiaand 
Tiljala areas in east Calcutta have 
been sold The unfortunate buyers 
we^e once again unsuspecting people 
^ho liati no idea that the lands were 
vesteo Some have even built houses 
on the plots ruit Knownng that the 
Government can bring down the 
structures any time li that happens 
the i umulaiive loss they are likely to 
suffer IS estimated to be Rs 2 crore 

B ut land is >nlv ha!* the 
problem the soaring tosts of 
construction material being the 
other In *980, the cost of building a 
two room flat on a 60G sq ft plot used 
to be around Rs 40,000 Today, it 
t. osts more than double that Cement 
which then used to <ost Rs 800 a 
metric tonne, todav costs Rs 1.700 
Similaily. the cost of bricks has 
gumped from Rs 4i5 per thousand to 
Rs 900, and that of sand from Rs 400 
per truck to Rs 1000 
Opting for Government supplies 
does not minimise the problem in any 
way The trouble of taking delivery of 
the materials from Government 
godowns and the transport costs 
bring them on a par with inatenals 
available in the open market 
Moreover, when buying from private 
dciilers, one always has a choice of 
selecting the best, but at the 
Government depots it is a take it or 
leave it situation after making full 
payment 

If the picture seems gloomy for the 
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rrnddlc class, it ib almost hopeless for 
he marginalised masses Slums are 
mushrooming over large areas in the 
ity Already 32 per cent of the city 
population are slum dwellers and the 
igure may well be 44 per cent by the 
nd of 1990 The Government's 
response to this urb 2 ui problem is the 
lackneyed one of Torced eviction’ 
The Left Front Government has long 
]one back on its *no eviction without 
rehabilitation' policy 
On 25 July, 1986, 42 hutments and 
pucca buildings housing t some 500 
amilies were demolished by the 


Government at Dhapa's Hatgachi 
area Many of the evicted claimed 
they had bought the plots at prices 
ranging between Rs 3000 and Rs 4000 
per cottah from sharecroppers of the 
area They even produced settlement 
deeds issued to them by the 
Department of Land Acquisition in 
1953, but these were ignored by the 
rampaging police 

But matters really came to a head 
on Apnl 8, 1987 Twenty thousand 
people were rendered homeless when 
the 20 year old shanty colony along 


Palmer Bazar Canal was razed to the 
ground in one sweeping move. The 
eviction, the largest of its kind in tht^ 
State, failed to hit the headlines, as* 
euphona still ran high over the Left 
Front's third successive victory 

Ironically, on the same day when 
20,000 people were being rendered 
homeless by the State in Calcutta, 
miles away in Nairobi a governinent 
delegation was proudly participating 
in a UN-sponsored conference on thel 
'international Year of Shelter for the^ 
Homeless' 


Building blocks 


H ousing 15 one of the busiL 
human rn^eds A liousc is not 
just a rfK)t over four Wiills n is 
an extension of the huiTuin pers(»ndli v. 
as Nehru rilled it If is a place whert 
basic human infern. tions take pLu c 
where children grow up and acquiit 
the concepts of nioralitv and deie-n 
citizenship The social quality of life is 
reflected to a large evfent in the siafe 
of Its housing 


The dark side of inJustrlalisation 
was brought to light by manv social 
thinkers by dniwing attent'on to the 
inadtqucicv of housing .^nd what is 
worse. Its poor qualiiv 1 he housing 
1'problem has attrac t( d the atKmtion of 
scu lai n formers bee au‘t manv «i 
pathological dclopmiM'it m the social 
nrganisatujn fodav stems' from 
inadequate housing in urban areas 
Crime, juvcnili* delinqi’encv broken 


homes and riTany other social evib arc* 
deemed to be correlated with bad 
housing conditions 

Fhf acute shortage of dwelling 
places, especially m urban India, I8| 
du(» to a number of factors The rapid 
me reasc or population from the 20s of 
this century, the intensive 
I concentration of industries, the need 
ot ♦he workers to live near their 
si^urces of employment, the desire foi 









than rmaKaad 

soc^il and educ<)tonal advancement, all 
these bnd many other variables were 
Significant in t ausinq pressure on city 
life and on its hoasirv> capacity 
In the lecent past, an 
unprecedented influx of r<='fugees 
rom Pakistan made the housing 
situation dll the more eomplex Henc e 
the development nl housing must be 
given high print it v m a fxjor s<x lety 
such as ours, where housing 
amenities are far below the minimum 
standards that have been 
internationally accepted 
Hcnising^^artl^«j^ serves tp fulfil 
many of the fundarCM p tai obiertwes of 


our Five Year Plans providing 
shelter, rasing the quality of life, 
particularly of the poorer sections, 
creating cc^nditions to ac hicve health, 
sanitation and educat'on objectives, 
creating substantial additional 
employment and dispersed economic 
activity, improving urban rual and 
inter personal equity through the 
r^arrowing down of differences m 
standards of living, and last, but not 
least, generating additional voluntary 
savings 

The National Building Organisation 
has estimated that the housing 
shortage in 19S1 was around 21 


million dwelling units (16 million in 
rural areas and 5 million in urban 
areas), the shortage at the beginning 
of the Seventh Five Year Plan has 
been placed at 24 7 miflion units (18 8 
million in rural areas and 5 9 million in 
urban areas) 

But apart from the existing backlog 
in housing, the increase in population 
between 1985 and 1990 would 
generate roughly an additional' 
requirement of 16 2 million units of 
which 1? 4 million will be in rural areas 
and 3 8 million in urban areas This 
n'eans that, even if ttie aim is only to 
prevent an increase in the backlog, it 
would be necessary to build during 
the Seventh Plan period ai ound 16 Z 
million dwelling units 

A prcjblem nf such magnitude 
cannot be tackled in a meaningful 
wav, if housing activities are left to 
follow the past pattern ot slow and 
unsvsteiaatic growth There is need 
for a radical re (>rientatif»n of all 
polic ICS relating to housing 1 he most 
important among them ar*' provisicm 
of financ e tor house construe tion on a 
large scale, development of suitable 
land sites in urban areas prcA'ision of 
house sites in rural areas develc'iping 
and applying Ivjwccist technology in 
house construction and policies 
relating to rent cortiol 

While sectors of the i^coriOinv - 
the Government s€*ctor, the public 
enterprises, the private (orporafe 
sec tor, the co ooerative sector and 
the household sector wc»uld have to 
paiticipate in housing activities in a 
coordinated mannei, the major 
responsib»lity would rast on the 
private sector, particularly the 
household sector What has 
prevented largest ale house 
construction by households is the 
inadequate provision of mstitutional 
housing finance so far Two ma|OP 
conditions fcjr a quantum jump in 
house construction in urban and 
semi urban dr^eas are mobilisation of 
resources for the housing sector 
through establishment of a proper 
set of institutions and the 
development of suitable housing sites 
on a large scale The poorer se^^tions 
ot society, however, would need 
subsidies and also assistance in 
house construction from the public 
sector 

Imkm 







FARY TALE, 


Thumbelina by Hans Christian Andersen 



A ll during the bum 
mer pour Thumbelina 
lived alone in the large 
wood She wove herselr a bed of 
grasSt and hung it under a large 
burdock leaf, winch sheltered her 
from the rain 

She ate the honey from the flowers, 
and drank from the dew that every 
nx)rning spangled the leaves and 
herblets around her In this way the 
summer and autumn passed, but then 
came winter, the cold, long winter 
All the birds which had sung so 
sweetly to her flew away, trees and 
flowers withered, the large burdock 
leal, under which Thumbelina had 
lived, furled itself into a dry, yellow 
stalk 

And Thuinbehn a was fearfully cold, 


'for her clothes were wearing out, and 
blie her sell was so slight and trail, pc:>or 
little thing’ She was nearly sure to 
freeze to death 

It began to snow, and every light 
flake that tel! upon her made her led 
as we would if a whole shovelful of 
snow were thrown upon us, for we are 
^ants in comparison w»ith a little 
creature only an inch long 

She wi apped herself up in a 
Withered leaf, but it gave her no 
\iyarmth, she shuddered with cold 

Just outside the wood, on the edge 
of which Thumbelina had been livrg, 
lily a large corn field, but the corn had 
been carried away long ago, leaving 
dhly the dry, naked stubble standing 
up from the hard frozen earth It was 
li|Ee another f ores t to Thjmb eltna 


and oh how she shivered with cold as 
she made ticr way through 

At last she came to the field- 
mouse’s door, for the field rr^ouse had 
made herself a little hole under 
stubble, and there she lived snugly 
and comfortably having a room full of 
corn, and a meat kitchen and store- 
chamber besides 

Poor Thumbelina must now play 
the beggar girl She stood at the door 
and begged for a little bit of barley¬ 
corn, for she had had nothing to eat 
for two whole days 
“You poor little thing!’* said the 
field mouse, who u/as> indeed a 
thoroughly good natured old 
creature, “come into my warm room 
and dine with me “ 

And as she too^a great likirig 













Ways and 
means 


Tiy going through the four 
comers of a square without lifting 
your pen There are three ways in 
which you can do this There are 
four ways in which you can go 
through the corners of a 
pentagon, without retracing your 
path 

In how many ways can you go 
through the six points of a 
hexagon, in the same manner? 


Solution 





More than one 



to Thumbehna, she suggested, she 
should stay “You may live with me all 
the winter if you will keep my room 
clean and neat, and tell me stories, for 
love stories deariy ” And 
Thumbelma did all that the kind old 
field mouse required of her. and was 
very ctjmfortable m her new home 

SPORTOGRAPH. 


Often, if you add an S at the end of a word, the 
word becomes plural Sometimes, however, the 
addition of S at the end changes the meaning of the 
word completely, e g GOOD—GOODS 
From the clues given below, can you find the 
words'^ One example is worked out for you 
As (similarly) ASS (blockhead, like an ammat) 

- -■►—Possessive pronoun-Make a 

sound like a snake 

-Discharge from a sore-A cat 

-Used for sewing - 

-Not necessary 

Solutions to More than one 

HIS HISS, PUS PUSSY. NEEDLES NEEDLESS 


WOMEN'S fOOTB^lU WAS FlirS-T PtAYEP 


IN BNauANP IN 1&9S, THOU&H OfftCiAL 

ftBco6Nn<ON c/vwe o/uv in isre 
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ESSAY. 


The assimilation trap 

Alexandra Georg e concludes her essay begun last week. 


I n one ol the poorest villages, called 
Akir, in the s»4me vuinity as C hirujri, 
visited in CX^tober 1^80 four tnhaf 
grls had been taken awzn/ by sonnc 
men about SIX months ago, aLcording 
to the mother of one of the g*. Is While 
three of the girls had returned 
f laimin-j they worked fis hru 
they do not know where thev were 
^aken They say they were separated 
and paid Rs 4 a day for bntklaymg 
The mother of the missing girl, who is 
called Gorrr'.' Bas^mti, has rx) other 
relatives 

A few kilometre^ aw<ts, from Lhingn 
are two villages, Beti and Jetiengulua, 
where the Government has settled 
Firhors and Asurs, primitive tribes at 
the food gathering stage who used to 
j live in the jungles At Beti, a Birhor 
v-nllage, the Government has built mud 
rectangulai huts which have l)een 
V rumbling for the past seven years 
The Ekrhors liavc sold the tiles of tlie 
roots ot the huts and have replaced 
them with the traditional roofing jf 
leaves Out of the 30 families originally 
settled here, 14 have gone bac k to live 
in the jungle In the process tnev sold 
• he cattle and goats the Governnx»nt 
gpve to each family However, in the 
winter some ot the tamilies return ‘as 
life m the jungle’s too hard then’ 
According to one :>ocidl worker 
working with the Birhors in Beti, they 
have little patient.e to cultivate and 
instead njiike stop ^ t*opi sohir wbieh 
they sell at Re. 1 for abatchof stung 
Although the Government jxovidcs 
seed for sowing, it is subsidized and 
never free The Birhors cJaaii that 
sometimes they have no seed to 
cultivate on their plots of land and go 
without food Tius is probably 
because like other primitive groups, 
such as the Waqf Vuian province m 
China, they eat up the seed and feed it 
to their animals at one go when it is 
available The Birhors are in the hands 
of South Indian money lenders based 
in Benari village nearby because they 
find the procedure for filling out forms 
for low interest bank loans and the 
requircrrent of a guarantor too 
,ditfu uli to fulfil, a< totdingt(»thcs(>( lal 
workci 

The weilare officci said it isdiffu u** 
to tell whether there is any corruption 


on the part of the Bkx k Development- 
Offk I'l at F-iishniipur inihaigt ol the 
area be air e whati v er < omes from 
the (< MirntMit g«us id ihr block 
itself, we only see what thev bring to 

die villages 

A lthough the Birhors are mate 
fially hcttei off than wfvn they 
were living nomvix liv-es in the 
jungles, the tact that over haJf of those 
originally setlled al Beti have gone 
back there permanently has a 
significance that should not be 
missed namely that a of life close 
to nature, providing few material 
goods, has inore vrilue to certain 
societies than life in an ordered state 
where matenai gaods and (.tirr.forts 
are available In fait, the le'^m 
d>ackwards’, used tc' desf ritv tnbais, 
and particularly the primitive 

tribes, IS leased on a v iilue judgenx>nt 
founded on a misi. oneeption which 
consequently Fes endowed the teim 
with negat ive connotat icjns The tribal 
way of life, « lose to nature, ls 
(.onceived as sornethinq iTarharn., a 
‘life in the dark’, whu h is as unreahstK 
as Rousseau’s coi.ception ot the 
‘noble savage’ was ovc rromantx izixf 
GcA/ernment offxials and bureaucrats 
in India are convinced th it, by 
elevating the irihals bv detrihalizing’ 
them through education tuid bringing 
them into the Hindu mainstream, they 
will contribute to their mental and 
j-)hvsK.al wel’ being But nothing 
could be firu'ei from llie truth, as a 
visit to one ot the U^w lenvnnmg 
secluded primitive tribes, the Uiit^er 
Hill Bondas ot Koraput dislrxt, 
Orissa, demonstrates 

The rrwnev economy lias Ivrely 
penetrated this matriarchal tribe and 
only a tew of the wealthiei families, 
wal K the 15 km down trom ihe hills to 
tht local Sunday tribal market tven 
lx»ie the goods for sale are tew 
compared to remote rural n'larketsin 
other parts of India Eiut piecisely 
liecause the 50 square miles ot hills and 
foicsts in which the 31 Bonda villages 
are located have never been 
encroached upon by the Government 
(for example, the area is still 
unsurveved). the Bondas, uilike the 
Inbals of Chotangapur, have retained 


their wealth based on their land, mostly 
paddy fields, and their unlimited rights 
to the forests Lack of material goods, 
education and health care, which we 
equate with progress, has rwthing to 
do with the advancement of mental 
and physical well-being with which 
ironically the term ‘progress’ is 
equated in the modern world j 

However, if their per capita income?j 
is cak uiated it would be negligible Butd 
they have plenty to eat, being expert[| 
nee cultivators and having plenty of 
forest land which provides a balanced^ 
diet They live in spacxius warm 
dwelling and their clothing, however 
scanty, is adequate to their needs 
Fhfc* basic human requirements of 
fexxi, sheltei and clothing are thus met, 
and they are far better off than the 
residents of an urbanized slum Even 
more important, thejr quality or life, 
produces an exuberance that is sadly, 
lacking in the careworn fttru^le for' 
existence of the pavement and slum 
dwellerb 

The greatest loss to which a tribe, 
c Ian, or nation can succumb is the loss 
of Its culture and traditional values, for 
this necessarily leads to its demise 
This IS precisely what has happened 
gradually to the tnbais of 
Chotanagpui over the last^ two 
centuries But the situation would be 
somewhat attenuated if the society 
eroding their culture could give them 
ail ecju M place in the iew order, and if 
the latter ».» nstituted elements which 
form «i genuine synthesis and does not 
nvike them ashamed of their own 
traditional tesic values Unfortunate¬ 
ly altitudes of superxirity, which are 
getting nxire frreeful tfian at any time 
sit.ee Independence, rnean that the 
educated, ‘dctribalized* tribal joining 
the mainstream loses not only his 
identity but his self-worth as he joins 
the lowest ranks of the Hindu 
hierarchy Even the exceptions who 
rise higher do so at the cost of losing 
their own cultural roots, becoming 
asliamed 6f these and thus cicv^loping 
an inferiority example x 

Reproduced with ptrmittlon from 
Social FormonI In Indie* publftlied 
liy Orient Longman, end priced 
Re. 195. 
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Pillow talk-ill 

Dr Prakash Kothari, eminent 
sexologist, concludes his series of 
answers to common questions on their 
sex life that bother most people. More 
such questions and answers are to be 
found in his book 'Common Sexual 
Problems...Solutions', published by 
VRP Publishers, 203A, Sukhsagar, N. 
S. Patkar Marg, Bombay 400 007. 



What IS the mechanism of an erection 


A man gets an erection either by sight, touch, 
smell, sound, fantasy or erotic thoughts The 
sex centre in the brain gets excited and sends 


MALE SEXUAL RESPONSE 


messages down to the spinal ' ord where they are 
relayed further via the spetia* nerve’s tlie genital 
apparatus During the pio* ess there ir, iiu itMsed 
flow of blood to pelvR organs resulting ai **ri i !k»ii As 
a man grows old*’*", he requires rrur» dmn t 
stimulation of the ptnis tor a* hev.ing ».ietnMn 
However, any a/rxiets provokftig s. u/ition like n a 
guilt, or distraction i,an liisrupt th» ti »o 

sexual stimulation 



/s It 'lorrnal lor a ^nan tu q* t rn 
Stimulation ^ 

Y es In adolesc t Oi on* is *»1', I ** • n lusl I'V 
signt or erotK tfH)tignts c»ut ulu i i It a. v* <n ' 
tnis aOilitv gets reduc ('1 tint r» qu rt » k v 

st«Tnulatit>n fo gei a riiird on If'.' e n^>l i.o! in < iv * 
in our country, niost wti nen tK> lot ti imi in tin 
penis in foreplay, pernaps (Ri^vKs. i nit ..p >riiujin<j 
dicates that nice wti.nen liu not 'om n i an ‘ 
penis" or they are w»)TTted ?M('ut w^i>al !ii% p.ittne' 
will thin^i if sne iiiiv.wuks li»-i ini'- 

Sornelirnes it may so napfM n tn.r in* nu r J f< . os 
sexually conservative' 


WhJt 'S the mos/ Lum/nof^ eui/se of eu\ tile 
dysfunctions ^ 


E very man experiences an oc* asiona! ♦g>is»Kje of 
erectile failure related to fatigue, tension or no 
obvious reason If he starts worrying about this 
single fa’Iurc, he loses confidem e WIvn next lime he 
tries to cc»nsciously force an erection the fear of 
failure forms a tender^cy t(i rernain under conscious 
control during the sex act, whu h impurs the sexual 
response This is akin to the i as*» of a man who has 
failed in an examinatKin once, the next time evcnil he 
IS better prepared, he does r>ot have the confidenc e 
One failure breeds .mother, leading to performarn e 
anxiety which is the most corrimon »ause of 
paralysing a man’s erectile response 

What IS ejaculatory control'^ 


I n order to understand e)acuidtory control, it is first 
ru»cesftary to understand the human sexual res 
ponse 'Fhere is an excitement phase where a 
person is aroused When he is aroused further, it is 






known as the plateau phase This phase is in between 
excitement and orsasm In other words, if one wants 
to have adeQuate ejaculatory control, one needs to 
spend more time in the plateau phas^ After this, 
when the sexual tension heightens further, one 
reaches a stage which is known as contractile 
(ejaculatory) inevitability Once one reaches this 
point one will inevitably reach orgasm (ejaculate) 
even if one stop all sensations One needs to 
appreciate the feelings and sensations before the 
sensation of ejaculatory inevitability, as after a split 
second, there is a contraction of the muscles of the 
pelvic floor and the semen is thrown out in a squirting 
action 

Note Sometimes a drop of two of a sticky fluid may 
come out m the plateau phase One needs to 
remember that this is a lubneant and not semen 

Are fhore cinv nnigje^ fij deluv climax^ 


T here are manv techniques which have been 
advocated htr delas/mg the male's climax Some 
dc) mental arithmetic, some use local 
anaesthetic ointments, some prefer to take a couple 
of pegs of alc(^h( I. some weai disposables tissue 
around the pt^nis and then wear a condom to decrease 
the sensitivity, some attempi to repeat the 
perfortnanc e Ir’' all these, one thing is common that 
an attempt is being made to correct one error by 
comn’itting another 


W/hut lire the i onimon mvf/is nrei'ci/enf among the 
elderly 


M en harboin tht misi oni eption that excessive 
use mavlead to weakening of the genitals an i 
end up in sernma* bankruptcy Because of 
this m’sgjideci K. iu't. ii^ev observe sexual ab^nneni e 
One should rernernb* r that it is disuse whx h leads t(^ 
atrophy anci the use Some are under the 
impression that iwie iailure in mak ng it means an end 
to sex life” As a result, many men move from etiecli'.e 
sexual funi tioning to various iegrees of impotem ♦ • 
always giv.e an example of a good cricketer H*’ ai iv 
score a centurv iri the brs* innings but might 
bowled (or a .-oro in the sec ond TKit does not t’xmti 
that he will not fx at)ie (o More a century cs<^a in' i 
always emphasis* ti-ai tailures arc Lommoi an.J 


failure does not mean an end As a man grows older, 
he walks slow, he talks slow but he expects that his 
erection should not be slow* One needs to remember 
that this 15 a normal phenomenon Another 
misconception, that “sex aftes 60 is not possible”, 
needs to be changed A man and a woman continue to 
be sexually active till the last day of his/her life 
provided one is in sound physical and mental health 


What are the most common conditions which 
qffeci sexual drive tn late years ^ 

T he most common problems responsible for 
decline in sex and sexuality arc (1) Monotony 
and loss of interest, (2) Changes in physical 
appicarance, (3) Myths and misconceptions, (4) Lack 
of communication, (5) Depression 


Is sex after heart disease safe^ 


O ne must cor^ult a cardiologist, because what 
16 good for one person is not necessanly good 
for another Hellerstein and Fnedman have 
studied cardio-pulmonary response in middle-aged 
middle-class convalescent males engaging in sexual 
activity with their wives in die pnvacy of their 
Ivdrcx^ms From their studies it was corKluded (hat if 
a cardiac patient could wadk on a treadmill at 3-4 miles 
per hour asymptomatically and without undue 
elevation of blood pressure or electrocardiographic 
changes, he could safely perform sexual activity 


Has blood pressure anything to do with sex^ 


T here is a marked increase in blood pressure 
during sexual intercourse Theoreticaily speak 
ing, very high blood pressure does pose a 
danger of cerebral haemorrhage and myocardial 
infraction A study recently conducted clearly showed 
that cerebral haemorrhage among patients with high 
blood pressure occ urred as frequently dunng s*eep as 
during sexual intercourse and defecation However, it 
IS desirable to control high blood pressure Patients 
need to be infonneo clearly that the danger of 
catastrophic events is negligible with the short term 
changes that occur dunng intercourse and other 
physical activnties If not more, it is equally important 
to inform the patients about the likely side effects of 
anti hyp)ertcns!ve drugs cn sexual resnonse 



This IS a presentation of the 
attraction between the planets 
Mars (the Male Symbol) and 
Venus (the Female Symbol) 
According to astrology, their 
positions tn the horoscope 
influence sej* and sexuality. 
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A Creeper In Stone 


The perforated screens ol Sjdi S*tid s mosque hdst aumired ^eat 

fame tor tncir stunning CTdftsmanship Tnc^ arc ami^nc ihe fincsi sn ,ic screci > in 
India The 16(h Century ariisars have treated sione iiKc metal ‘Airc iht dcliutc 
carvmgs in stone look like filigree worl 

The rear wall of the mosque has four greens each afx'ui 10 tcet wide and 5 
feet tall Onginally it had five saeens, hut one ^ musing now fhe design differs 
from windfiw to window One of them displays tne pal.m and pdrasiie’ motif with a 
tall palm lice at the centre and a irteptr entwini.m*. i' lU iictwnrK n| hMiKlitN 
reaching tar and wide The branching oui and micnwirii dI iht aicpi r wiih in 
numerahli nnv leaves is mind boggling fhe strici iru vomhmatiun n ait 

and craftsmanship Another screen has r r>,n, x\\\\ a diftercnt dc 

sign 

The mosque of SkIi Said is a small slruciiirt bated amidsl a tlulier of 
busy streets m the heart ot Ahmedabad in Wcsieni India !• c'^nsists of a reciangu 
lar hall dosed from three sides all of which have sii^ne strtens of exquisite work 
manshjp i tie two side walls have three screens each 

The m.>squc was built ui !‘i72 bv Sidi Said an Abvssmian offiaT in the 
armv of th** Sultan of Gujarat who is buned in the tompound of the mosque itself 
-A LINKS Feature- 


Adding ‘ad’ 
to ‘minister’ 

“He administered a stunning blow 
to his enemy ” 

' Mr Basu did not appear so 
optimistK to indicate a solution was 
near the ccTner ” 

“Administer” is a word in common 
use TTie “ad” in the word is a prefix 
with the sense of “motion or direction 
to” “To minister” as an intransitive 
verb, means “to give aid or service (to 
a person, a cause, etc.)” As a 
transitive verb, “to minister” (as chaic) 
means “to furnish, supply (help, 
etc )” From the etymology of the 
word It would appear that “to 
administer a How” is infelicitous, 
though not incorrei t We administer 
lustice, a remedy, an oath, rt^lief etc , 
we administer a countrv 
Partridge says “One gives or 
better delivers a blow ‘Administer’, as 
Weseen aptly remarks, ‘»s properly 
applied to that which gives relief, acts 
as a remedy, or promotes justice It is 
not in good use as applied to a blow, 
rcprcxif cnlicism 
The Advanced Learner’s Die 
tioiwy of Current Enc^lish, however, 
uses “administer punishment to 
v)melx)dy”, and ‘ admmist^'r a severe 
blow lo the enemy” The Shorter 
Oxford English Du tionary says that 
tlx? ver b is used to mean “to dispense, 
give (anything beneficial) also 
0<')cularlv} a rebuke, a blow etc “ 

lit tiu ollu I vti-*! wv should say, ‘ so 

optimistic as tcj indicate that” instead 
of “so optimistic to indicate” The 
correct phrase is “Oust) round the 
corner” which means colloquially, 

‘ very near”, “imminent” So “near the 
corner” should be changt'd to “Oust) 
round the corner” 

In the sentence, “Mr Gandhi dted 
an ('rdei of the Home Ministry and 
endorsed by the Prime Minister which 
said ”, “and” is incorrect and should 
be dropped 

“He warned that if this was not 
done he would direct the Indian Peace 
Keeping Foice to withdraw from the 
area and Sn Lankan security forces 
asked to take on the job ” 

The sentence should be recast as 
cither “He warned security forces 
would be asked to take on the job,” or 
“He warned area and ask the Sn 
L an’Kan security forces to take on the 
job ” 


F. MUKHLRJEE 



■arly in the week someone 
i;ants yoy to unckrtake an 
interesting job or shoulder 
ome responsibilities You 
;annot postpone talks about all 
his, so you will be busy arguing 
ind weighing the situation on 
Monday Take care you do not 
promise more than you can 
comfortably do Good news 
about the family and ’'our 
background is due by ttie 
weekend If you are thinking 
about marriage, then talks will 
ake shape on Friday End of the 
week will be splendid for social 
life Make haste with pending 
deals Important dates 20 
.25,26 _ 

TAURUS 

Apr21-May 21 

YOU ARE GIVEN HELPFUl 
3d'/icc early in the week the 
result could be a change in vnur 
plans for the New Year Those 
around you are generous and 
affectionate on Wednesday If 
you a'^e house hunting, get a 
nend to help you, you may plan 
changes and you want to get 
your ideas clear Bear in mind, 
though, that a move would 1 h 
better next year and not 
mmcdiately You enioy friendly 
gatherings early in the week and 
marriage pjans could gn 
forward Romantic life threa 
tens an upset Important 
dates 22, 23, 24 


GEMIWi _ 

May 22—Jun21 


YOU MUST FIGHT A ThN 
dcncy to be ‘fussed” ir ihe early 
days of the week Read letters 
carefully before you get excited 
and do not take relatives 
protests too seriously In your 
lob, you may be doing tix) much 
and feeling tired, a few health 
precautions would be worth 
while midweek Someone wants 
to vist vou during Christmas 
and though you may not feel 
welcorung, you cannot ignore 
the request Face up to it, and 
Friday could be the pleasantest 
and most rewarding day of the 
week socially Money hurdles 
are cleared Important dates 
20 , 24 , 26 . 


the first two days of the week 
On Tuesday, you will get good 
advice and realize that you are 
very fond of the person who has 
irritated you You talk of 
changes but probably do not 
carry them out, as you are 
rather busy at work, anxious 
about rhe coming year At home 
Ihere will be a gcx)d deal of 
happiness if you cooperate with 
the family Be ready to forgive 
3nd forget old grievanc es The 
emotional life looks disturbed 
-- do not let senhments rule 
your he 3d Important dates 
21,22, 26 



_ 

Jul 24 -Aug 21 


aTw5rk you are doing 

well now and will be reassured 
about the fuiu>'e At home, 
disputes may arise on Monday 
and Tuesday, firmness may tt? 
notessary with youngster^ 
Doubts and diffic ulties clear up, 
tliouqh, by Friday and you 
prepare to enjoy the holiday Do 
MO* worry if someone you 
.ounted upon to help you over 
the next ten days backs out By 
.ontacling others, you m-iv 
make more amusing arrang.* 
ments Loved ones may make 
lift difficult oi the emotional 
front Travels and happy 
Holidays fores4*cn Important 
dates 20,22.25 


VIRGO _ 

Aug 23 ^n'31 

YOU MAY HAVriW mFsED 
to d(» t<X) muk h yiiu find extra 
lobs piled Of your shoulders 
Do tiv to have some liMsurc 
after Wednesday A little 
maliGious gossip n.iiy comt to 
your tais Mily on, hut take no 
notice if you get involved in 
anything of this kind you could 
he unhappy by the New Year 
Your own friendships go 
forward hcartwarmingly 
’pai tK ularly on Friday If vou are 
iTiarried, prepaic to follow the 
tamily lead Money opporfu 
nitifes arc on the way 
Important dates 2), 24, 26 


me ncy r omes your wav early in 
the week - perhaps a nse at 
work - and you can be a little 
extravagant You could change 
your mind about arrangements 
for Chns»mcas week, somebody 
suggests an alternative on 
Wednesday A problem may 
surface on Tuesday concerning 
close relatives and you may find 
t necessary to do something 
iboiit it Towards the end of the 
week, particularly Friday, there 
tould l5e romantic moments 
Holiday plans are highlighted 
Social life looks hectic 
Important dates 24, 25, 26 


SCORHO _ 

Oct 24 -Nov’2f 

DO NOT GET CAUGHT IN 
the week’s rush if you can help 
t, though you may feel you are 
letting people down, you must 
take life slowly fot a day or two 
'rou will catch up with what is* 
demanded of you towards the 
fnd of the week Though your 
'ob may Tx. unduly strenuous, 
wou should be doing welt, and 
what you have achieved will be 
.appreciated Keep the atmos 
pherc calm at home, do not let 
anger get the better of yi>u You 
.nay be unduly annoyed with a 
younger person Tiesday 
brings a pleasant reunion with 
■in old inend Make haste with a 
pending deal Correspondence 
•s paying Important dates 
21. 25. 26 


Sion this week alx>ut a holidflQ^, 
about travel, about fnei<ls and 
relatives who arc a di stance. 

Do not think about y oursdf 
only, take care yoi I do no ^maka 
an older person Linhappv ’ You 
can do much to build up good 
feelings this week You ^ 
resentful about your job JUft 
now, there seem to' 
undercurrents '^'f iischifif- 
making around you Than 
suddenly, probab Iv on Friday^ 
the atmosphere dears If you 
art planning to m<>^ house, 
good news coulc 1 break either 
on Wednesday OI F klay There 
is good news. in the poet. 
Important datei i 2 3, 24, 7 ■ 

^ Aau M tms I 

Ian 2 1-Feb lo h 

IN PLANNING* CHRISTMAS] 
lestivrties do nc >1 forget thoke | 
members of the f w aJy who have 
been unwell c *r m IrOuWe 
Though you n lay have had 
lisfiytes with th em, be ready to 
forgive and fon jet Midweek « 
good tor vis*hr 1 4iOse at a 
'distance Whf re money is 
concerned, you wil I have all you 
need, If sing) e, a romantic 
friendship deep ens on Friday If 
married, there m. ly be a btlle 
tension on We^dne sday, but you 
will be (heerful ag sm by the end 
of the week H 3st ; steps should 
be avoided In ipc >iiant dates: 
21,24,25 


SAGITTARtU^ 

Nov 32—Doc 21 j 

KEi P ’r nr IN 71 IF [-ARI Y PART 'f 
if the week arid do not attempt r 
tex) mut h If you i Icar up ^ 
routine lohb or Tuesday, you 
wiM then get u sense of f 
r<»laxation, even though you still \ 
hev "• much to do oc'er the week 
You are d(;ing well at work - ‘ 

prospc*cts are rosy but you i 
rnay be d lit Me IxireJ by all tliat is ' 
J .'m.’^nded of you, and rcjei t the I 
adv.LV of friends Shake i 
yourself free of problems on 
Wednesday and see what you 
can do to make the rest of the 
week erjoyable There could be 
some pleasant parties or 
outings Important dates 21, 
23, 25 


Fe) j 20- .Vlai 21 

L_- - 

■EXPECT A UTTLH FRUST- 
ration at tE beginnih '9 of the 
3 reek You are needed at home, 
)T on soTTK » special joF > and you 
have little t ^n>e to yc -ursclf But 
huwevei ifrii^ it* id you may be, 
io not look foi a new job yet 
Something gcx )d could mate 
nalize for y 3 u Vi you stay put 
You chans ,e your plans for 
holiday tra vei Young people 
could take up your time as you 
come to th eir t escue m a crisis^ 
Strange an dunr pected eventil 
can ocaar in your hf€<. 
Important c lat es 2S, 26. 
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